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PIIEEACE 

The present work embodies the results of several 
years of close study of Hindu Philosophy and particularly 
of that part of Hindu Philosophy which deals with Hindu 
ethical and spiritual life and its underlying principles. 
The work was undertaken in 1915 at the suggestion of 
Dr. Brajeridra Nath Seal, then George V Professor of 
Philosophy of Calcutta University. It was also under 
Dri Seal’s close personal supervision and guidance that 
the research was carried on. Two chapters of the work 
were submitted for the Premchand Roychand studentship 
of Calcutta University as a first instalment. The award 
of the studentship for 1916 necessitated the continuation 
of the work on the lines originally proposed till 1920. 
The author has since altered his previous presentation, 
rewriting and elaborating some of the chapters and 
adding two new ones^ He has also departed from the 
original plan rearranging the chapters in three parts in 
accordance with the main divisions of Hindu spiritual 
life. Eor the same reason he has added the chapter on 
“ Moksha and Mokshasadliana ” as constituting the 
culmination of Objective and Subjective Hindu Ethics 
and forming an integral part of the Hindu ethico-spiritual 
scheme. 

As will appear from* the piMesentation, the author 
has liad to rely almost wholly on the original sources. 
Though many works on Indian and Plindu Philosophy 
have appeared since the author’s particular undertaking, 
yet he has not been able to utilise any for his own 
special purpose. The author has tried to give a 
philosophical exposition of Hindu ethical ideas, while most 
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^orks on Indian Philosophy are disquisitions on chronology 
•rather than •jphilosophy. 

As the author’s method has been ^ the' crjcasion for 
some comments, the following explanations may be of 
some help to the reader. What he has attempted in this 
work is an analytical exposition of Hindu Ethics as 
distinguished from the historical. The History of Indian 
Philosophy, in the author’s opinion, is as much an 
interpretation of significance as an enquiry into sequence. 
It therefore supposes t^o different kinds of enquiry — 
(1) a chronological enquiry into time-order, and (2) an 
analytical enquiry into meaning and value. The author’s 
aim throughout has been to concentrate on the analytical 
and philosophical question proper. He has avoided 
chronology as a rule not only because he does not feel 
competent to tackle the chronological issues but also 
because he does not believe chronology to be of much 
use in a philosophical valuation of ideas. The necessity 
of accurate chronology for the History of Indian 
Philosophy need not be denied, but it is possible also to 
exaggerate its value and to glorify mere chronology into 
the History of Indian Philosophy. This seems at least 
to be a tendency of recent times, it being almost a fashion 
now-a-days with certain Indologists to make everything 
of the question of dates and to condemn even philosophy 
because it is not chronological. Dates have no doubt 
their use and value, but a mere assortment of dates 
of philosophical works, philosophers and schools of 
philosophy is no more the History of Indian Philosophy 
than a similar arrangement of names and dates the 
History of European Philosophy. An interpretation of 
the content is as much necessary* for the genetic study 
of thought as it is for the genetic study of plant or 
animal life. To study the development of thought one 
has to depend on the analytical knowledge of thought-types 
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quite as much as to study the evolution of plant and 
animal life orOe’has need* of accurate special'" knowledge 
of plant awd animal types. It need not be denied 
that genetic studies have considerably modified our old 
ideas of forms as fixed types and of the species as eternal 
and immutable. It may^even be conceded that they w;ill 
succeed at last in reducing nature’s variety to complete 
unity and in deriving its manifold forms from the 
variation and modification of a few elementary types. 
But this is hardly a* good argument against the validity 
and the value of analytical studies. To prove the conti- 
nuity of divergent forms is not to eliminate differences, 
but merely to show how types, apparently unlike, may 
yet have a common origin. Continuity is not identity, 
nor does the mere fact of sameness of origin annul 
essential specific differences. Analytical studies have thus 
their use and value despite all that genetic studies may 
hereafter establish or evolutionists claim for themselves. 
And even if science succeed at last in resolving 
being into pure becoming and land us on a fluid, 
mobile world of pure flux (as Bergson hopes), it Avill not 
have dispensed with the need of analysis for all our 
practical purposes. 

Exception has also been taken to the author’s 
method on the ground that he has indulged in 
comparisons with European and Modern Thought while 
explaining concepts and ideas which are peculiar to the 
Hindus. The author’s reply is that these comparisons 
are an essential part of ihe enquiry he has undertaken 
and could not be avoided without prejudice to his work 
of analysis and interpretation. To explain the Hindu 
view-points to modern man he must needs use the 
language of modern man without which he cannot possibly 
make himself intelligible. The author cannot conceive 
of any really useful enquiry into meaning and 
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significance except t}ieir resolution into the familiar and 
easily recogmsedi modern equivalents : by interpretation 
he means simply this bringing out of agreements and 
differences with the ideas that obtain to-day. To assume 
at the outset that the. Hindu is so far removed from 
the European that it is impossible to interpret him 
to the European mind is to prejudge the very question 
at issue. If the author had ever been of this persuasion 
he would never have undertaken to write his book 
in English. 

* V 

The author has not been able to consider either 
Bauddha or Jain a Ethics in the present work except 
only incidentally in some places more by way of contrast 
than as an elaboration of the Hindu view-points. One 
reason for this is the heterodox standpoint of these two 
Indian schools, repudiating as they do not only the 
authority of the Vedas but also the particular injunctions 
and prohibitions which the Vedas jarescribe. This has 
necessarily altered the character of Jaina and Bauddha 
Ethics whicfi start from the ethical as distinguished 
from the ceremonial conception of duty which is the 
orthodox Hindu view. There is also an essential difference 
of ideal and aim, a difference which characterises the 
Bauddhas and Jainas as radically distinct schools of 
thought with an altogether new outlook on lif6 and its 
ultimate aim. It is true that the reasons which apply 
in these respects to Bauddha and Jaina Ethics also hold 
good in respect of Vaishnavika Ethics and the Bhakti 
School generally. Here also^therc is a fundamental 
departure from the Hindu standpoint which would seem 
to require a separate and independent treatment. But 
the Vaishnavas do not repudiate Hinduism nor place 
themselves in a position of conscious ^yitagonism and 
opposition as the Jainas and Bauddhas do. They no doubt 
assimilate in their systems much that is foreign and 
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even opposed to the spirit of Hinduism, but they do 
all this as synthetic philosophers seeking to- liberalise 
Hinduism by enlarging its boundaries rather than as 
rivals emulating with it and contesting its right to the 
pedestal of Truth. They push Hinduism beyond the 
traditional limits, but they^ do it to meet its ciitics and 
save it from the assailants. They are Hindus who go 
beyond Hinduism, not anti-Hindus who renounce or 
disclaim it. 

Before concluding, the preface, the author begs 
to apologise to the .reader Tor the unsatisfactory 
transliterations and misprints in this .edition. Owing "to 
the numerous demands oh the small University Press, 
the printing, even in this form, has taken nearly (,wo 
years. As a better get-up would have postponed the 
publication almost indefinitely, the author was obliged 
to be reconciled to a less satisfactory, earlier appearance. 
The author hopes however to make up for the.se deficiencies 
in the next edition. The author begs here to acknowledge 
his obligation to Babu Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, for the list of errata and 

ft 

corrigenda. 
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The IBthics of the Hindus 


Introduction 

The ‘ Ethics of the Hindus’ is based on a three-fold 
scheme of the. spiritual life comprising the stages of 
sociality, subjective morality and the life absolute and 
transcendental. Hkidu Ethics is thus social ethics and 
psychological ethics and .culminates in the philosophy 
of the Absolute which is the consummation qf the* 
Spiritual life. • 

The social Ethics of the Hindus is represented in a 
scheme of Varnashramadharmas, i,e., duties relative to 
one’s Varfia or social class and one’s Ashrama or specific 
stage in spiritual discipline. The duties of Varna and 
Ashrama together constitute the code of relaUve duties, 
the duties of station in life, the duties obligatory on the 
individual in consequence of social status, temperament, 
specific powers and capacities. They are to be distin- 
guished from the sMhdranadharmas, the common duUes 
of man, the duties that are obligatory on all men equally, 
irrespective of individual capacity, social status, 
nationality, or creed. 

The Varndsramadharmas thus represent a code of 
relative duties and constitute the relativistic ethics of 
the Hindus. It comprises the ethics of sociality as well 
as the ethics of individual capacity and is thus fuljier 
anid more comprehensive than the Platonjc scheme. which 
is the ethics of sociality only. The basis of the classi- 
fication according to Ashritma, it will be seen, is I he 
genetic view of the moral life, and the iinpprtdnce, 
psychological as well as ethical, of suc^ a view cannot 
be too much emphasised. 
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The Vtirndshramadharmas, as will be seen, constitute 
the sphere of the hypothetical imperative, but this does 
not imply that they arc conditional on a subjective choice 
of the individual. On the contrary, they are all obliga- 
tory without condition in their respective spheres. Thus 
the duties of the Brdhmin are obligatory without 
condition on whoever is a Prdhmin, and the duties of 
the married life on whoever has married and has a family. 
Only the duties of one class or of one stage of life has 
no authority over another class or over another stage. 
Some however think that there is room here for indivi- 
dual freedom specially in regard to the order of the 
several Ashraraas. Thus it is urged that though the order 
from Brahmacharyya through Garhastya to the later 
stages is true for the majority yet there may be excep- 
tional cases, men with special powers and capacities, who 
may attain to the later stages without going through the 
earlier. 

These relative duties however do not constitute the 
entire field of the moral life. Besides these there is also 
a code of common duties or Sddhdranadharmas which 
every man must observe whatever his social position or 
individual capacity. The Sddhrlranadharmas are thus the 
duties of universal scope and validity and are to be 
distinguished from the merely relative duties. The idea 
underlying this classification is that two kiads of service 
are obligatory on every individual for the protection and 
help spiritual as well as material accorded to him hy his 
fellow beings. In the first place it is necessary ,that^ he 
should pay off his. debt. t6 his particular community in 
a specific way according to liis capacity for the special 
advantages and opportunities of life it provides for. But 
this is not all. Besides his community he is also indebted 
to mankind in general by whose cultu.-e and experience 
through the trials of life he hourly profits in his career 
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jthrough the world. It is therefore ^necessary that he 
should pay off this larger debt, in howgver. small an 
amount, by, assigting the cause of humanity in general 
and seeking the common good as distinguished from the 
good of his o\tn community. This is the inner signifi- 
cance of the .scheme of Sddbdi'anadbarmas which is thus 
a check' to communal egoism seeking as it does an 
equitable adjustment of the relative claims of commu- 
nities in a larger ethics of humanity. 

Ti-om what has been already stated it is clear that the 
Siidhdranadharmas constitute ‘the foundation of the 
Varniishramadharmas, the limits within which the latter 
are to be observed and obeyed. For example the Brahmin 
in performing his religious sacrifice must not appropriate 
another’s property for the purpose, non -appropriation 
being bne of the common and universal duties. In this 
way he serves his own community as well as, though in a 
negative way, the cause of humanity as a whole. It 
should be noted however that the Varndshraraadharmas 
are not directed merely to the good of the community — 
they also, though in an indirect way, subserve the 
purpose of the common good of humanity. Thus the 
individual of a specific community who observes the 
duties of his class does .not serve his own community 
merely, hut also and in the same process, all other 
communities according to their deserts and needs and in 
this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be 
seen, is also the view of Plato whose virtue of justice is 
the common good which is tew be realised by each class 
through its specific duties, but tins is to be distinguished 
from the common good which constitutes the object of the 
Sddbdranadharmas of the <Giadu classification. The end 
in these common and universal duties is not the common 
well-being which Ts being concretely realised in specific 
Commuhifies, hut the common good as the pre-condition 
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and foundation of the latter ; it is not the good which is 
common-in-the-ihdividual but coramon-as-the-priu9-of- 
the-individual. Hence the SAdhdrana d^ties are obliga- 
tory equ'illy on all individuals, irrespective of their social 
position or individual capacity. 

The SAdhAranadbarmas and the VarnAshramadharmas 
together constitute the objective mobility of the Hindus, 
i.e.y morality !\s represented in a code of external acts and 
requiring outward conformity. But objective morality is 
not sufficient by itself and it is necessary that the indivi- 
dual after a period of discipline in objective co-operation 
and self-restraint, should look inwards into himself and 
aim at subjective purity and >,nner excellence of the will. 
This constitutes subjective morality and gives us the 
psychological ethics of the Hindus. It is assumed that 
Ghittasuddhi or purification of the mind is an indispensable 
condition for the higher stages of the moral life. Ob- 
jective morality represents the stage of the moral tutelage 
of the individual after which however he must be left to 
his own freedom. But even then it is necessary that he 
should not be led away by the mere intensity of the im- 
pulse of the moment. A certain equanimity of the mind, 
a sort of mental equilibrium and impartiality is the pre- 
condition of the proper and righteous use of one’s free- 
dom. It is only in this impartial .md undisturbed frame 
o^ mind that the rival claims of competing impulses and 
moral values can bo rightly appreciated and adjudged. 
To this end it is however necessary that the natuial man 
should be purified and spiritualised and should learn 
through a proper understanding of his inner nature, to 
subordinate the lower to the higher impulses and to main- 
tain the balance and tranquillity of the soul which are the 
pre-conditions of proper ethical valuation. This constitutes 
the problem of the Psychological E»bios of the Hindus 
which thus includes not merely the analysis oil the will 
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'and its inner springs and their psychological as 'well as 
their ethical classidcation, but al^b a part of their prac- 
tical ethics gs embodied in the rarioas practical schemes 
of Cl^ittasuddlii through external and internal aids. 

Even subjective morality however is not the highest 
stage of the spiritual life. It is itself a means like 
sociality which together with the latter must lead t® the 
ultimate end or goal which is the life absolute and 
transcendental. Here sociality as well as subjective 
morality must, be merged in the 'end thei’eby either to be 
annulled and transcended or* to re-appoar in a new light 
and charged with absolute significance. This js the- 
underlying intent of Eatanjali’s ' Scheme of Yoga, Shan- 
kara’s view of Moksha, RamAnuja.’s doctrine of Bhakti 
and the Buddhist theory of Nirvdna. All these agree in 
recftgnistng the transcendental as the limit of the 
empirical life, the timeless as the truth of all that is in 
time. This timeless, transcendental life is therefore the 
culminating stage of the spirit, the sphere of its consum- 
mation and fruition. It is in a certain sense a supermoral 
plane of being, a level of Spiritual life in which the 
individual as consciously participating in the eternal 
reality of the Absolute, is free from the sense of mere 
striving as well as from that of mere duty or obligation. 
It is the stage of tbe spirit, in short, in which the good 
is not presented as something to be accomplished but as 
an accomplished fact from eternity which the individual 
therefore does not realise but merely reveals in his own 
life as participating in the life of the Absolute. 

This absolute* life however *has itself been variously 
conceived by the Hindus, being in ,some systems regarded 
as the negation of^all that is empirical (Nyaya), in 
some as a kind of intuition (Shankara), in some again as 
intuition culminating in devo'tioii, worship and love and 
enriching and enlivening the empirical life of activity and 
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Ihereby filling it with absolute significance and worth 
(Rdmdnuja). This'intuition again is conceived either as 
the intuition of the Self, or as the intuition. o( Purusha as 

r 

well as Prakriti, or again as pure intuition or knowledge 
without either locus (Jndtd) or object (Jueya) which is 
the philosophy of pure" experience. 

One special point of interest in this connection is the 
difference r between Shankara and Rdmdnuja in the 
significance they respectively attach to the empirical 
life of Duty after the emergence of the intuition of 
the Absolute. Accordin^'to Shankara the moral life is at 
an end at this stage and there is Karma-Sanydsa or 
freedom from the bonS of Karma or duty in consequence 
of the lapse of the individual into the eternal reality of 
the Absolute. The moral bond here falls off as do other 
bonds and a state of absolute freedom is reached tvhich 
is the Freedom of Reality itself. According to Ramanuja 
however the moral life is not annulled in this mediating 
process of absolute intuition, but only transfigured, shorn 
of its character of mere subjectivity, and filled with 
absolute significance and value. The sense of duty 
therefore persists even after the intuition of the Absolute 
and the obligations of the empirica;! life continue to be 
binding in all stages of the spirit ; only at this plane 
they cease to appear as merely empirical or subjective 
and are recognised instead as the self-revelation of the 
transcendental reality, the temporal manifestation of 
what is itself timeless and eternally real. The moral 
life therefore receives now an^ entirely new meaning ; 
it is no longer the service of man merely, but also of God 
as revealing Himself in suffering humanity, the Eternal 
Absolute as accomplishing itsejf in time through the 
temptations, the struggles, the successes and failures of 
men, that is, through the history of the W(Ji*ld. 



PART I 


The Objeciive and Social Ethics op the Hindus : 

THE CLASSIFIOATION OP THE DUTIES. • 

The objective morality of the duties is the ground- 
work of Hindu Ethics. As constituting their concrete 
moral life it furnishes the positive basis of Hindu ethical 
concepts and norms. It also is'preparatory to the higher 
morality of self-puriflcation which necessarily presup- 
poses the mediation of ?in objective code of right and 
wrong actions. We shall therefore first consider the 
Objective Ethics of the Hindus, i.e., their enumeration 
and Classification of the Dharmas in the objective sense 
of ‘ duties.’ 

N.B . — The term ‘ Hharma ’ is also used in the 
subjective sense of virtue as well as in the sense of 
religiovs merit. Here however we are concerned only 
with its objective meaning of ‘ duty.’ 

Manu's (Classification of (he Duties. 

Manu’s classificatioii of the Duties is one of the 
earliest ‘attempts at a systematic treatment of this 
subject. Manu distinguishes between relative duties 
(Varndshramadharmas), i.e., duties relative to one’s station 
in life, and common duties (Sddhdraoiadbarmas), i.e., 
duties of universal scope* and validity. The relative 
du^^B ai'3 the. specific duties r.elating to one’s statipii in- 
life, i.g.,, one’s station as determined by one’s vaarna or 
caste^. arid, one’s dshrama or particular stage of . life. The 
unive^ijsai, duties are the duties irrespecti^re of one’s age, 
caste or creed, i.e., duties obligatory on man as man and 
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not as n member of a pairt'icular community or social 
clftss or as bein" at a particular stage or period of life. 

Under the class of the SAdhslranadharmasw^common 
duties Manu enumerates the following ten : — 

Steadfastness (Dhairya). 

forgiveness (Kshamd). 

Application (Dama). 

Non-appropriation, i.e., Avoidance of theft (OhouryA- 
bhdva). 

Cleanliness (Shoucha). 

Repression of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites 
*(Indria-nigraha). 

Wisdom (Dhi). 

Learning (Vidya). 

Veracity (Satya). , 

Restraint of Anger (Akrodha). 

A glance at the above list shows that nearly all the 
duties have reference to the attainment of the individuars 
own perfection. There is practically no recognition of 
the social duties proper, i.e., of the duties of social service 
in a positive sense as distinguished from negative tolera- 
tion (Ksbama) and non -appropriation (Choury^bhAva). 
Even veracity does not necessarily imply positive social 
service in this sense : it aims at negati'^e non-in terft;rence 
rather than positive service and it may be practised 
purely as a dia noetic virtue of self -culture, i.e , as 
absolute self-dedication to Truth. In any case there is 
no necessary implication of any positive social service in 
veracity any more than there is in the other enumeray 
tions under the common duties. It follows therefore that 
Hindu morality primarily aimed at the autonomy of 
the individual, i.e., at making him self-sufficient and 
self-dependent and free from all external boildsj physical 
and' social. This is the underlying purport of the ascetic 
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virtues oP steadfastness, application, rej)ression and self- 
restraint. The^dianoetic virtues of wisdom, learuing* and 
veracity have also this end of self-culture in view, and 
the omission of th*e virtues of positive social service 
from the lists is*also significant when viewed in the light 
of this ideal of a non-social self-autonomy and self- 
sufficiencv. In fact, it is tliis ideal whieh dominates the* 
Hindu Doctrine of the Law of Karma — the Law which 
apportions to each individual what he has himself earned 
1)y his own deed#^ or karma. According to the Hindu 
idea there can he not only no vicarious sin and punishment 
but also no vicarious redemption. No man can help 
another in the attainment (9i his end: just as he cannot 
reap what another has sown so also ho cannot help 
another to his fruition. A free spirit is a law unto 
himself •and is arbit(*r not only of his own natural lot but 
also of his hi j^her end or destiny as spirit. There are 
thus no duties whicli are not strictly speaking duties to 
self, and duty in the sense of positive moral aid to others 
is self-contradictory in its very conception. One’s natural 
lot is itself a result of one’s karma or freedom, and one 
can no more conduce *to the betterment of another’s 
natural life than one cfin conduce to his moral life. 


FraMstapdcM 8 Classification of the Duties. 

Prasastapada also classifies the duties, like Manu, 
into common, generic or Samanyadharmas and relative, 
specific or Visheshadharmas. ^Thus the Duties (Dharmas), 
according to him, are : — 

{i) either generic, samAnya, i.e., common to all 
dshramas or stfiges of life and all varnas or 
social classes and communities ; 

{ii) or specific, vishesha, i.e.^ relative to one’s 
particular station in life as constituted by one’s 


2 
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particular varna or social class and one’s 

dshrama or particular stage of life. 

I. The Generic or Samanya Duties are 

Moral Earnestness, Regard fpr the Spiritual 
(Dharmf) Shraddbd, Dharme Manahprasddah). 

Refraining from injury to living beings 
(Ahimsd). 

Seeking the good of creatures (Bhutahitatva). 

Speaking the truth (Satyavachana). 

Refraining fKOin theft (Asteya). 

Sexual continence (Brflhmacharyya). 

Sincerity, Purity «)f Motive (Anupadhd). 

Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha 
varjana). 

Ablution, Person.al cleanliness (Abhisechana, 
Sndna). 

The eating of linseeds and other specified 
substances on special occasions for the object 
of shuchi or purification of the body (Shuchi- 
dravyasevana). 

Devotion to the Deities recognised by the 
Vedas (Vishishta-Devatd-bhakti). 

Easting on specified occasions (Upabasa). 

Moral watchfulness (Apramdda), i.e., the 
unfailing performance of the unconditional 
duties (nitya-naimittikandm karmandm 
avashyambhdvena karanam). 

It is pointed out that in every case the agent’s positive 
resolve (samkalpa) must be an antecedent condition of 
the accomplishment of the d^ity as in mere external 
cessation or forbearance (nibrtti) there is only avoidance 
of sin (adharma), but no positive virtue (Wibrtteh adbarmo 
na bhavati, na tu dbarmo jdyate. — The “Nyaya-Kandali” 
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.on Prasfistcipada’s Bhashya on Vaisheshikadarshana). 
Hence • . * • 

Refrainki"*frpm injury (Ahimsa) is a duty not simply 
in the negative sense of mere cessation from harm or 
injury (himsabhava) but also in J^he positive sense of a 
definite resolve not to hurt a living being (bhutdnam 
anabhidrohasamkalpah). 

Similarly, refraining from theft (asteya) as % duty is 
not the mere cessation from appropriating what belongs 
to another but implies, besides the outward cessation, an 
internal saiiikalpa, resolvt? or attitude of the will, viz,y the 
resolve to disapprove and disdain all acts of misappropria- 
tion as unrighteous (AsbaStrapiirvakam parasvagrahanam 
may a na karttavyam iti samkalpah, na tu paras vdd^^nani- 
brttimatram). 

Thirdly, Brahmacharyya as a duty is not the mere 
refraining from the outward act of sexual indulgence, 
but also implies the internal resolve of the will not to 
long for such indulgence even in thought (Brahmacharyya 
strisevdparivarjanam tadapi samkalparupam). 

Again sincerity (Anupadhd) in the sense of bhava- 
shuddhi or purification means purification of the motive, 
i.e.^ the resolve to be Jree from all impure feelings of pride, 
self-esteem, etc., in the# discharge of one’s duties in the 
consciousaess that duHes done only with a pure motive 
are conducive to morality (vishuddhena abhiprayena 
krtdndm karmanam dharmasddhanatvat) 

This holds good also in the case of restraint of anger 
(krodhavarjana) which is fco be observed not merely 
outwardly but also as regards the inner will (Sa api 
samkalparupah). 

• 

II. The Vishesha or Specific Duties are : — 

(1) The D*uties relative to the different castes or 
social classes (Varna), and 
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(2) The Duties relative to the cUtTereiit stages of 

/ 

"lifef(Ashrama). ' 

(1) The Duties of the castes are divisTbte into 

(a) The Duties common to the three castes of 

Brahmin, Kshatra and Vaishya"! These are : — 
Sacrificial ceremoyies (Ijya, yfigddi). Acqui- 
sition of knowledge by study (Adhyayana), 
Charity (Dfina). 

(b) The Duties, obligatory on the Brahmin only. 

These are : — ® 

rt| 

Acceptance of gifts (Ptfatigraha). 

Teachingc (Adhyapana). 

Performance of ceremonial sacrifice (Yajana). 

The Avay or mode of life prescribed for a 
Brahmin (Svavarnavihita-samskara). 

• (c) The Duties obligatory on the Kshatra only. 

These arc : — 

Protecting people from external aggressions 
and internal disturbances, as well as govern- 
ing them with a view to peace and prosperity 
(prajdpd.lana). 

Chastising the wicked (asadhunigraha). 

Not retreating from battle (Yuddheshu 
anivartana), 

The way or mode of 'life prescribed for a 
Kshattra (Svakiyasamskdra). . 

(d) The Duties obligatory on the Vaishya only. 

These are : — 

Buying (kraya), H.e,, procuring commodities 
from others after paying their proper price 
(mulyam dattva parasmat dravyagrahanam). 

Selling (vikraya), i,e^, bartering away commo- 
dities to others after realising from them 
their legitimate price (mulyam addyaparasya 
svadravya ddnam). 
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Agriculture (krshi). 

llr^eding and rearing of cattle (Pasl^upalana) 

, way or mode of life prescrilx'd for a Vaishya 

(svakiyAsamskara). 

(e) The *001108 obligatory on the Shudra only. 
Tliese are : — 

• " • 

Being subservient or in subjecti^^n to the other 

three castes (Purva-varha-paratantra\ 
Observing such rites as dg'not require the 

uttbranci^ of the sacred mantras or incanta- 

•• 

tions (Anxintrika Kriya). 

The above are the tive^divisions of th(' Outies of Varna 
or Social class. These Varna or caste duties constitute 
only one the two main classes of the specific Duties. 
The f)uties of A^shrama or ditterent stages of life constitute 
the other class of these specific duties. 

(2) These Duties of Ashrama or different stages of 
life are likewise divisible into several sub-classes. These 
arc : 

(a) The Duties. of the unmarried student (Brahma- 
charinj practising sexual abstinence. These 
are : — 

Serving, ayd attending to the comforts of, the 
preceptor (Giiru-shushrushd). 

Collecting fuel (Tndhana-^iharana). 

Offering incense to the sacrificial fire (agnou 
homah). 

Collecting alms (Bhaikshya). 

(i) The Duties of the married person living with his 
family (krtacl)4ra grhastha). These are : — 
Performing the five sacrificial ceremonies or 
Yajnas (bhuta-manushya-deva-pitr-brahma- 
yajna) every morning and evening by means of 
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one’s own earnings. (IJpnrjitairarthairbhuta-^ 

^ manushyadeva-pitrbrahmakhy^nam panchd* 
nam yajndnam sayampralaran^shthdnam). 
Bhuta-yajna is the offering of sacrifice to the 
hhutas or elements (bhutebhyah valipradanam 
bhutayajnah). Maniishyayajna is the 
serving and (mtertaining of guests (atithi- 
pujanam manushyayajnah). Devayajna is 
the offering of incense to the sacred fire 
(homa*li devayajnah). Pitiyajna is paying 
respect to t*Jie dead by observing the funeral 
rites and other allied ceremonies (Shrdddham 
pitryajnah). Brah<mayajna is the reading of 
tlie sacred texts, Le., (he Vedas (Vedapdthah 
Brahmayajnah). 

These are the five yajnas (panchayajna) pres’cribed 
for the married person and their observance is binding 
on him only if he has the necessary strength or capacity 
(shakti) to undergo the hardships involved. 

Over and abov(^ these vsacrificial ceremonies it is also 
the married man’s duty to beget children by co-habitation 
with his wife, but it should be in proper season, i.c., there 
must be periods of abstinence aCtdr cohabitation and 
procreation of a child (lltvant^i-ia'shu brahmacharyyam 
apatyotpddanam), . , 

(a) The Duties of the Recluse (Vdnaprastha) and 
of the Brahmacharigrhasta, i.c., of the house- 
holder who after having completed the duties 
of his married life^ is Jiving a life of conjugal 
abstinence * or celibacy at home. These 
are : — 

Wearing the bark of trees (V^lkal4(lidhdrana) 

Letting the hair, etc., grow (Keshddidharana) 

Living on the roots and the fruits* of the jungle 
(Vanasya phalaraulasya bhojariam). 
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Dining on the surplus of tlie meal after entertainment 
of all the giKists (atithishesha-bhojanam).^ , 

(d) Th^ duties of the Yati. A Brahmachari-grhasta 
or VAnaprastha becomes a Yati or mendicant-seer on the 
attainment of* Sraddha or chittaprasada, Le,, mental 
serenity and equanimity. Such a man is known not only 
by his self-possession and serenity of mind but also by 
his gentleness and harmlessness to all sentient •creatures, 

by the destruction of his Karinas and their potencies, 

• • 

by the absence of any lapse through carelessness in the 
performance of the acts of setf-discipline as laid down 
in the Yamas and Niyamas, and the Yogik trances which 
he produces in hims(df meditation on his knowledge 
of tlie six categories of the Vaisheshikas. Shraddlnlvan 
(shraddha-chitta-prasAda), sarvabhutebhyo nityam abha- 
yam \iattva svani karrnani samnyasya yamaniyameshva- 
pramattasya shatpadartlui-prasamkhydmidyogaprasadha- 
nam (yogapras^idhanam = samadhivishoshasya utpiida- 
nam). 

'J'he Yainas are : 

11 armlessness (Ahimsa). 

Veracity (Saffya). 

lief raining from theft (Asteya). 

Sexual abstinenqo (Brahmacharyya). 

'riy3 Niyamas ace : — 

Cleanliness (Shoucha). 

Contentment (Santosh). 

Arduous application and devotion (Tapas). 

Reciting Vedic texjs (Svadhyiiya). 

Meditation on the glories* and the perfections of 
the Lord (Isvarapranidhana). 

The Yamas are thus duties of self-restraint, even 
veracity implying restraint in this sense, i.e., restraint of 
the self’s tendency to exaggeration and misrepresentation 
in the interest of momentary self-advantage. The 
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Niyamas on the contrary are rules of self-realisation, 
the realis^ation of the self’s true essence as Spirit. 
Thus while the Yamas are negative and FesArictive,-the 
Niyamas are positive and objective rules of self -expansion 
and development. 

Comparing now Prasastapdda’s list of the Generic or 
Sdmdnya duties witli Manu’s enumeration of the 
siidharana dharmas we notice that Prasastapada adds 
Moral earnestness (dharm6 shraddha), Refraining from 
Injury (Ahimsa), Goodwill to creatures'^ (Bhutahitatva) 
and TNforal Watchfulness (ApramMa) to Manu’s list, 
while he omifs Steadiness (Dhairya), Forgiveness 
(Ksliama), Endurance of Physical pain (Dama), Wisdom 
(Dhi) and Learning (Vidyaj. As regards Prasastapada’s 
additions it will b(‘, seen that Ahimsa and Bhutahitatva 
are not the equivalents of Manu’s Kshama (Forgiveness). 
Forgiveness as a duty is not incompatible with the ethics 
of self-autonomy which aims at individual self-sufficiency 
and independence as the highest ideal of the moral life. 
Ahimsd (Harmlessness) and Bhutahitatva (seeking the 
good of creatures) however represent the negative and 
positive aspects of a more inclusive and humanitarian 
ideal of life in which the individual can achieve his 
moral end only by going beyond himself insteai of 
remaining confined nothin the stone walls of independent 
imutrality. This is a relieving feature in Prasastapdda’s 
view of the moral life which appears also in his treatment 
of the Springs of Action. Similarly the addition of 
Moral Earnestness and Moral Watchfulness and the 
omission of Learning (Vidya) and of Wisdom (Dhi) are 
significant as emphasising the ethical in place of the 
dianoetic virtues and thus teachhig a non-intellectualistic 
view of morality as distinguished from the intellectualism 
of Sankhya and Shan kara- Vedanta. Thus Moral Watch- 
fulness and Moral Earnestness represent respectively the 
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negative and positive aspects of the ethical training of 
the will, the first of which consists in the tjultfvation of 
that alertnesS o*f mgral consciousness which will prevent 
a moral lapse through mere carelessness or inadvertence 
and the second in that earnestness of moral feeling and 
impulse which is inconsistent with levity or frivolousness, 
of any sort. 

Secondly, as regards Prasastapada’s classification of 

the duties into generic and specifio, it is to be observed 

that while it provides a basis for t^ distinction between 

conditional and unconditional obligations, on the other 

hand it brings out the close connection between tfie 

moral life and its positive basis as constituted by social 

status and individual psychological capacity of the moral 

agent. ,In this respect the Hindu classification is fuller 

and more complete than the Platonic classification of the 

virtues according to the diiferent social classes only. In 

the latter we miss not only a list of sddhdrana or common 

duties but also the distinctive Hindu classification accord- 
/ 

ing to Ashrama or moral capacity relative to one’s 
particular stage of life.. There is indeed a common duty 
even according to Plato, viz,y the virtue of Justice which 
is to be realised by the soldier, the artisan as well as the 
legislator, but it is not an* independent duty which is to 
be realised in itself bul is only a function of the proper 
discharge of its specific duties by each particular social 
class. Thus the soldier realises justicaby protecting the 
State while the legislator realises it by wise legislation 
and administration, i,e.^ eaoh realises it in specific form 
through the discharge of his specific duties. Hence 
justice is a common duty only in the sense of being 
common-in-the-specific. But the sddhdrana or common 
duties of the Hindus are common in a different sense. 
They are common as being independent duties of all the 
social classes alike. Thus achourya or non-appropriation 

3 
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is an independenttduty to be discharged by every man, be 
he a Brahmin, Kshatra, Vaishya or Sudra, it being 
obligatory on him as man and not as a member of a 
community. It is laid down that the common duties 
cannot be transgressed in the discharge of the specific 
duties, the idea being that tjiere are certain general 
relations between man and man which cannot be dsicarded 
in the interests of particular communities. The common 
duties are thus ,the, preconditions of the specific duties, 
they are not t|ie common-in-the-specific such 
as Plato’s Justice, but the coinmoii-as-the prius-of-the 
speciSc. In this sense the saiharana dharrnas of the 
Hindus are a safeguard against communal egoism and 
intolerance. They provide, through a code of universal 
duties, a basis for a much more humanitarian treatment 
of the Shudra than the Platonic scheme would permit in 
respect of the barbarian and the helot who lack civic 
status. For Plato the hirbarian is without any moral 
standing : there are not only no duties to bo fulfilled by 
him but also no duties to be fulfilled in respect of him. 
The Hindu however, inspite of the social degradation of 
the Shudra, does not exclude him altogether from moral 
protection, but shelters him from persecution through a 
code of universal duties which 4re obligatory on man as 
man. These duties are to be observed by all alike, being 
the duties obligatory on evaryboly in his dealings with 
everybody else. They are thus to be observed not merely 
by the Shudras but also by members of the higher castes. 
The Hindu classification is cJso fuller as we have said in 
another respect, viz,, in respect of the classification accord- 
ing to Ashrama or spiritual capacity of the different 
stages of life. It implies a gendtic view of the moral life 
and anticipates a genetic ethics with an^ ascending scale 
of moral codes corresponding to the progressive unfolding 
of spiritual powers. The far-reaching import of this 
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cla8.sification when considered in this light of a progres- 
sive morality of ascending stages cannot be too much 

emphasised. * • • * 

• 

The Mirndnisaka classification of the duties. 

The Mimdmsakas also classify the? duties, but not into 
generic and specific as Brasastapada does, but on an* 
entirely new principle. According to the Mimdmsakas 
the duties (karmas) are divisible in the first instance into 
secular (laukika) and script ural or transcendental (Shastrika, 
ParamArthika). Tphe secular duties are the drstdrthaka 
duties, i.^., duties of seitsuous or empirical import while 
the scriptural duties are tjie adrstdrthaka duties, i.e.^ 
duties of non-sensuous or noii-empirical import. The 
sanction in the secular duties is merely human, while 
the sanction in the scriptural duties is religious or divine. 
The secular duties therefore have not the evidential 
value or validity of the scriptural duties. The latter are 
the duties of unquestionable moral authority while the 
former have only a derived authority depending on 
human experience. 

The scriptural duties, again fall into the two classes 
of (1) kAmyakarmas or duties conditional on subjective 
desire and (2) Nityanaimittikakarmas or duties of uncon- 
ditional validity. The kAhiya or conditional duties are 
scriptural ilijunctions that are authoritative only when 
there is desire for a particular end. Hence they are 
scriptural duties presupposing a subjective prius of a 
pathological motive. The unconditional duties on the 
contrary are obligatory in thftmselves independently of 
any pathological motive. These again fall into two classes, 
mz.^ (1) the nityakarmas or duties which are uncondi- 
tionally obligatory for alPtime and (2) the naimittika- 
karmas or duties which are unconditionally obligatory 
only when their nimittas or special occasions arise. Thus 
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the daily prayer (sandhyd) is an unconditional, nitya 
duty : it must* be done every morning and evening 
without*faiL« Bathing in the Ganges in h solar or lunar 
eclipse, however, is an unconditional naimittika duty : it is 
unconditionally binding only on the occasion of the eclipse. 
In either case, ho.wever the duties are unconditionally 
^ binding, i.e., obligatory independently of any pathological 
motive of the agent. 

The scriptural duties are also either negative or 
positive in significance, are either Vidhis, positive 
injunctions, or Nisjiedhas, mere prohibitions. The 
injunctions which are conditional suppose a prius of 
subjective desire -in the agent. The object of such 
injunctions is to define the agent’s duty or proper course 
for the realisation of his desire. The negative prohibi- 
tions also imply a subjective prius, a forbidden 

impulse in the agent, but the object in this case is to 
indicate the means of checking or subduing it. 

This therefore is a classification of the duties on an 
entirely new principle, being based in the first instance 
on the presence or non-presence of a scriptural sanction. 
The significance of the classification consists in its 
insistence on a non-natural sanction of the duties and the 
consequent separation of the moral life proper from the 
merely natural life. The secular duties are only induc- 
tions from experience as to what is beneficiahor injurious 
and as such inductions are not infallible, only a proble- 
matic and relative authority attaches to these laukika 
or human institutions and conventions. The scriptural 
duties however are of •‘unquestionable and absolute 
authority. They thus constitute a morality which is 
specifically distinct from the problematic and relative 
morality of human creation, it is assumed that morality 
truly so-called must be of indubitable authority and 
must therefore have a non-empirical source or origin. 
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Hence there must be a radical difference between the 
indubitable morality of the scriptural duties and the 
doubtful morality of the customs of n^n. • 

• Withm scriptural morality itself a further division is 
recognised in accordance with the presence or non- 
presence of *a non-scriptural niQtive as a conditioning 

factor. Thus the karnva or conditional duties are the 

*• » 

duties that arise in consequence of the agent’s choice of 
particular ends. They are duties conditional on his 
desiring particular ends, though fhe desiring itself is not 
a duty, but A result of free choice. It is assumed that 
there are ends whiu‘L are not in themselves morally 
authoritative, but they are to bp accomplished fn the 
proper way so that whosoever chooses these ends is also 
under specific obligations to seek them in the proper 
manner. As distinguished from these we have the 
unconditional obligations of the nitya-naimittika duties : 
these are authoritative in themselves irrespectively of 
the subjective desires of the moral agent. The idea is 
that there are some obligations that arise from the very 
nature of man as man and these do not admit of excep- 
tions or limitations. There are other obligations however 
which arise only in relation to a contingent situation, 
and these are relative to the subjective freedom or choice 
of the agent. In the^ latter case the duty is not to seek 
the end which is freisly chosen, but to see to the proper 
seeking of it, i.e,, to seeking it by the right means. (It 
is to be observed that this category of non-morally 
conditioned moral duties raises an important ethical 
question, viz,, the questic^n of the possibility of moral 
motivation in spite of a non-moral or pathological 
impulse. A rigorist like Kant cannot admit such non- 
moral motivation ani therefore cannot recognise any 
conditional duties. The Prdbhdkara School of the 
Mimdmsakas also comes to a similar conclusion from the 
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standpoint of ethical disinterestedness, but the Bhdtta 
School finds a place for them in the moral life by the 
distinction rof , contingent and .truly moral ends as 
explained above.) . ' • 

r 

The Mamanujist classification of the duties. 

There is also another classification of the Duties in 
Hindu Ethics which deserves notice here, the classifica* 
tion or rather deduction of the duties obtaining amongst 
the school of the ^'^m^nujists. The Duties according to 
this classification or deduction are to be regarded as 

Of ~ 

representing certain perfections which must be ascribed 
to God as the Morsel Ideal. From the nature of these 
perfections in God man’s duties are to be derived or 
deduced ; the latter are to be defined as being 
ontologically implied in these ideal perfections of the 
Divine Personality. 

Now the conception of God as the Moral Ideal 
includes the ascription of certain auspicious qualities 
(Kalydna-guna) to the Lord. God as BhagavAna or 
Lord is conceived as akhila-heya-pratyanika, i.e.^ as 
actively cancelling or removing all evil and imperfection 
of finite beings even as light cancels darkness. In this 
consists the life of God which is a personal life in 
incessant and inseparable relation to other persons. 
Thus knowledge conceived as absolute knowledge in God 
means the active enlightening of his creatures who are 
ignorant of their own good and evil (JnAnam ajndnAm 
cheshtanAnam hitahitanirupanopayogigunatvAt — LokAchA- 
ryya’s “ Tattvatraya ”). Similarly might in the Almighty 
consists in enabling creatures in their weakness to eschew 
evil and attain the good. (Shakti AshaktAnAm hitAhita- 
prAptiparihAropayogigunatvAt.) Forgiveness in the Lord is 
again for the sAparAdha or person guilty of lapse who has 
since repented and seen the error of his ways. Compassion 
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•in the Lord is likewise for suffering creatures, just as 
straightforwardness (arjavam) is for the crof)ked* gentleness 
(m^rdavani^ is fftr.the shy and the timid, etc. (Jndnam 
ajndndm, shajkti ashaktdndm, kshamA sAparMhdndm, 
krpd dukhindm, vatsalyam sadoshandm, shilam mandd- 
ndm, drjavam kutildnam# souhdrdyam dushtahrdaydndm, 
mdrdavam vishleshabhirundm.) These are the ideal or 
absolute perfections in the Divine Person. The human 
virtues are to be conceived after the pattern of their 
absolute archetypes. It is thesqjatter that represent the 
natural human powers in their ontological nature and 
the right use of these jjowers in •man must therefore 
consist in exercising them according to their ontological 
essence, i.e., as they are exercised by God. For example 
abso^te knowledge consisting in enlightenment of 
ignorance, all human knowledge can have no other end 
or goal than the enlightenment of ignorant fellow- 
creatures. Similarly, power in the Absolute Person being 
only an enablement and furtherance of the weak, human 
power can have no other meaning or justification than 
putting the weak in, the way of achieving their own 
good. Clemency (kshamd) similarly is the proper 
attitude towards the morally guilty (sdparddha), tenderness 
(vdtsalya) towards the ifn perfect and deficient (sadosha), 
straighttorwardness (drjavam) towards the crooked 
(kutila), etc. The exercise of these powers, it is to be 
noted, implies certain moral conditions in the persons 
towards whom they are directed ; repentance in the 
moral delinquent is a necessaVy condition for the exercise of 
forgiveness, humility in the uncivil (maoda) for the exercise 
of civility (shila), etc. It may be further added that in the 
Ramanujist view, the su6cess of finite creatures conduces 
to the success of God’s purpose and of God himself. 

This therefore is an ethico-theological classification 
or deduction of the duties as ontologically implied in the 
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perfections of the » Divine Personality. It is distinct 
alike from the 'socio-ethical classification of Manu and 
PrasastapMa and the ethico-psychological classification 
of the Mimdmsakas. Man in this view is the image of 
the Divine Person and his highest destiny is to realise 
his« true being as an image of God and as an essential 
factor in God’s personal life. The duties of man are thus 
the realization of the divine perfections in him, the 
accomplishment of himself in God and of God in himseif. 

Considering now these various classifications of the 
Duties we find that a special feature of the Hindu 
treatment is the recognition of a list of common or 
transcommunal duties as distinguished from the commu- 
nal duties or the duties of self-culture in the various 
stages of life. Here we have therefore the foundation of 
a universal ethics of humanity as the prius of an ethics 
of communal good and mere self-culture. The idea of a 
common human life as being the basis of communal as 
well as individual life, of every con inanity being itself a 
differentiation of Universal Humanity, is the reason 
which underlies this conception ,of the common or 
universal obligations as distinguished from the obligations 
to one’s community. The latter arise from Pitrrna or 
Kularna, i.e., from our indebtedness to the socio-plasm 
from which we have emerged into being. The former 
arise from rshirna, from our debt to humanity, i.e., 
to the larger experience of the race whereby we profit 
in the struggle for life. This is a much larger and 
therefore more important debt which must not be 
ignored in the fulfilment of the narrower obligations to 
oneself or to one’s community. This is however not 
itself everything : it constitutes dhly the general frame- 
work which must be concretely filled in by the communal 
and individual duties. Through the education of the 
Ashrama duties the individual becomes a useful member 
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of his society or community and as thare is a progressive 
unfolding of *the powers of the individi*al, the code of 
self-educati6n lilso varies in the different stages. This 
therefore is not only an abstract ethical scheme of merely 
general duties* which apply nowl^re because they seem 
to apply to every case, hi\t also a plan of the concrete 
moral life of specific duties within a framework of 
common or universal obligations to humanity. This 
tridimensional classification of the Duties thus represents 
the attempt at a schenig of the moral life which 

combines in itself the* individual-genetic, the communal 
and the universal aspects of morality in organic unity. 
The distinction between scriptural and secular duties 
and between conditional and unconditional ones is also 
characteristic of this synthetic spirit of reconciliation of 
different aspects. While it represents the attempt at a 
reconciliation of the ethical life proper with the stand- 
point of ceremonial morality and formalism, it also seeks 
to combine ethical consequentialism with ethical disinter- 
estedness in a complete scheme of conditional as well as 
unconditional morality. Recognising the value of 
ethical purism on the^one side in its code of unconditional 
duties, it also seeks to provide through the conditional 
duties a m -ral significafice for those interested actions 
which lead to fruition without entailing any evil. It 
thus embodh's in one synthetic scheme the admissibility 
of non-moral motivation alongside of the need of disinter- 
estedness. (It must be remembered however that Hindu 
morality primarily aimed at self-autonomy. Even the 
communal duties have in fact this end of self-autonomy 
in view : they are del)ts to the community by the dis- 
charge of which the individual gradually qualifies for 
freedom and self-sufficiency.) 
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PART IT. 


The Sru.rECTivE or PsycnoLOGiCAii Ethic.s 
OP THE ETiNHUS. 

«» 

The Objective Ethics ot the mediation of external 
duties constitutes the foundation or groundwork on 
which is raised the Subjective, Psychological Hindu Ethics 
of chittasuddhi or purification of the fnind. The latter 
is a necessary supplement to Objective Ethics as being 
the treatment of the moral life from the internal stand- 
point of the spirit as a free moral agent. A free spirit 
is moralised only through his freedom and not by 
compulsion or external conformity. The inwardisation 
or subjective realisation of the external moral content 
is thus a necessary sequel to the objective morality of 
the duties. We shall therefore consider now the 
Psychological Ethics of the Hindus as the explication 
of the conditions and principles of self-purification. 
Our exposition will comprise: 

I. The Analysis of Volition. 

II. 1’he Analysis of Conscience. 

TIT. The Analysis and Cfassification of the Springs 
of Action. 

IV. The Classification of the Virtues. 

We shall consider each of these topics in a separate 
chapter and we shall consider the general trend of 
Psyehologual Hindu Ethics on the basis of their treat- 
ment of these topics in a chapter of concluding i*emarks. 



CliAVTEH 1. 

*Tuk AnalvSis of Volition in Hindu Ethics. 

The analysis of prabrtti or volition constitutes the 
psychological basis of Hindu Ethics. Of particular 
ethical significance in th^ analysis is the iuterpretatiofl 
of^ the psychological motive with reference to ei)nsulera- 
tions or absence of eonsklerations of utility or advantage. 
The distinction ^between voluntary ahd non -voluntary 
actions is also ethically significifnt : it raises the vexed 
question about the moral significance of unintentional 
and accidental actions. ^Lastly, tlie analysis of the 
consciousness of freedom in willing furnishes the psycho- 
logical basis of the ethical treatment of responsibility and 
obligaHon. 

The psychological analysis of the will, is a special 
feature of the Nyaya-vaisheshika systems of Hindu 
philosophy. The subject is treated not only by Prasasta- 
pada in his commentary on the Vaisheshika Philosophy, but 
also by Vishvaniitba and the Neo-Naiydyikas. Prasasta- 
pada’s treatment is confined merely to a presentation 
of the essential diilwences between voluntary and non- 
voluntary action. The Neo-Naiyayika treatment however 
goes far ^beyond Pra^stapada in its analysis. It not 
only distinguishes between volition proper and actions 
which are automatic and reflex but also enters into the 
most acute analysis of the motive from the utilitarian 
and non-utilitarian standpoints. In the following exposi- 
tion we shall first consider the * distinction between 
Voluntary and Non-voluntary Action from the standpoint 
of Prasastapada and of tjie Neo-Naiyayikas. We shall 
next consider Vishvanatlia’s analysis of volition in the 
Siddhantamuktdtali along with the notes, the explana- 
tions and comments of the “ Hinakari ” thereon. 
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I. VoUintanj and other forms of Aclioily, 

The essential difference between volition or ethical 
action proper and non-moral or automatic action 
was noticed by the Hindus as early as the time of 
Prasastapdda. 

Prasastapdd iis distinction between Volition proper 
dnd the Anlomatic Actioities oflhe organism. 

Thus fin the (xuiiagrantha of his commentary on the 
Vaisheshika Sutras Prasastapada classifies prayatna or 
conation into — 

(1) Jivanapurvaka, having the life of the 

organism as its cause or antecedent condition, and 

(2) Ichchhadveshapurvaka,'i.(?., having ichchha desire 
and dvesha, aversion as the cause. 

Hence Jivanapurvakaprayatna designates the organic 
activities proper, i,e,^ the reflex and automatic activities 
of the organism, while IchchhAdveshapurvakaprayatna 
represents voluntary action or action with conscious 
foresight and choice. It is pouited out that each of 
these kinds of activity lias its proper effects. I'hus the 
organic activities serve certain specific ends (kam 
arthakriyam karoti), i.e,y the ends of the organism. 
Similarly voluntary action serves ‘^a definite purpose, 
viz.^ selection of the good (hitaprati) and rejection of 
the evil (ahitaparihara) besides . shariravidhArana or 
maintenance of the erect posture of the body. 

It is to be seen that in the above analysis of conation 
organic activities are not only attributed to the life of 
the organism as their antecedent condition or cause but 
are also regarded as "subserving the ends of the organic 
life. This teleological conception of activity is extended 
also to voluntary action where the purpose or end is 
regarded as being consciously aimed at and chosen. The 
ascription of shariravidhArana to voluntary effort becomes 
significant when viewed in the light of this essential 
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character of volition as conscious aiming and choice, for 
the physical straining of innervatioTi represents this 
self-conscious direction (Jf the will in its psychophysical 
aspect as alertnSsij of the body and the mind as the 
necessary pre-requisites of conscious action. This will 
he clear when we remember that with the lowering of 
consciousness (as in revenue or sleep) tiiere is a corresr 
I)onding relaxation of attention as well as the bodily 
posture. 

21ie ‘‘ Dlnakari ” on the DisliucHon between Voliuilary 
and Automatic Action, 

The “ Dinakari ” ‘(commentary on Vishvanatha’s 
Siddhantamuktavali b^ Maha^ieva and his son 
Dinakara Bhatta) also distinguishes between volition or 
voluntary action and automatic and reflex actions of 
the or^inism. 

Thus Krti whieli in the wider sense is identified with 
prayatna or conation in general, includes, according to 
the Dinakari,” 

(1) Prabrtti, i.e., volition in the positive sense as 
conscious selection of the good, 

(2) Nibrtti, i.e., volition in the negative sense as 
rejection of the evil, and 

(3) Jivanayoniprayatna, i.e., activities arising from 
the life of the organism, in other words the automatic 
and reflex activities proper. But krti in the narrower 
sense stands for prabrtti, volition or voluntary action 
including willing in its positive and negative aspects, 
i.e., including nibrtti. This excludes Jivanayoniprayatna, 
the organic activities, from volition ^proper : there is no 
volition in these organic activities (pranasanchdra) 
because they are not svechchhddhinamatkrtisddhya, i.e., 
cannot be brought to pass by my free will. 

It is to be 86031 that by insisting on Svechchhadinatva 
or freedom as a necessary condition of volition the 
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Dinakari excludes from volition proper not only the 
automatic and reflex activities of organic life but also* 
all actions under blind impulse: It also follows from 
Dinakara’s analysis that to constitute volition it is not 
sufficient that the action should be determined by con- 
scious choice, in volition proper there being not merely 
conscious choice but also the. consciousness that the 
choice has been free (SvcchchhMhina), undetermined 
by anything except my own will. 

II. Analysis of Volition, 

In the foregoing we have considered the distinction 
between voluntary ^ action and non-voluntary and 
automatic actions. In this section we shall consider the 
Hindu analysis of volition itself as set forth in the 
Siddhantarnuktavali, the Dinakari and other works. 

Analysis of Volition in Ihe Siddhdntaniaktdoali of 
Vishvandtha : 

The Siddhantarnuktavali of Vishvanatlia is of particu- 
lar interest in this respect. Its analysis of volition and its 
conditions from the Prdbhakara and tliQ Nyaya stand- 
points is remarkable at once for subtlety and acuteness. 

t 

(a) The view of Prahhdkara. 

The Prabhdkara view of the will otherwise known as 
the Gurumata is set forth in the Siddhantarnuktavali as 
follows : 

The consciousness of something to be done (karyata- 
jnana) together with the desire for it (chikirsha) as the 
auxiliary condition (sahakari) causes volition (prabrtti, 
krti). The volition produces the organic reaction (chesta) 
which produces kriyd or the act regarded objectively. 
Hence the steps are : — 

(1) Karyatdjmuia, the consciousness pf something to 
be done, 
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(2) Chikirsha, the desire to do.it which implies 
krtisadhyatd.jflana or the consciousness 4;hat* it can l^e 
done, • * • , 

(3) Prabrtti, krti, the act of volition, 

(4) Chestd*the motor impulse in the organism, 

(5) Kriyd, the act regarded objectively. . 

As regards the nature of karyatdjndna^ it is pointed 
out that it is not the bare consciousness that something 
is to be done but the consciousness of something to be 
done as produced by the representation (pratisandhd-na) 
of the thing as svavish^snana, i,e,, as specifying the self. 
This it will be seen unplies a -distinction between 
appropriated and unappropriated ideas it being assumed 
that the idea of an act does not of itself stimulate the 
will ^xcept in so far as the self has ideally appropriated 
or identified itself with the as-yet-unrealised objective 
content represented by the act. Hence we may have 
what may be called the bare idea of something to be done 
and this is incapable of inciting to active decision, but 
we may have also the consciousness of the thing to be 
done as produced by the representation of its being 
appropriated l)y the^ self and in this case there is desire 
and choice. 

This distinction betn^eeu the bare idea of an act and 
the idea*ofitas specifying the self and thus inciting 
to will is very clearly brought out by Gdgd Bhatta in 
the “ Bhattdchintamani.” Gagd Bhatta distinguishes 
two kinds of kdryatajnana. Thus I may have kdryata- 
jndna, the idea of a thing* to be. done simply in the 
form of the consciousness that it lies in my power to 
accomplish it if I choose. But I may also have 
kdryatdjndna in the rnore peremptory form of the 
consciousness that I must do it. The first of these 
according to Gaga Bhatta has reference merely to 
the inherent practicableness of the net in question 
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(padarthanishthayo^yata) and is thus not the determinant 
of volition, l3ut the second being itself the effect of the 
anticipation which is strengthened by the* consciousness 
of the good being unassociated with any serious evil 
consequences is the cause of volition through the desire 
(Avhich it arouses), and it is this specific form of 
consciousness — the form which takes this peremptory 
character of mnst — which is signified by svavishena- 
vattapratisandhanajanyakaryatAjmina, i.e., by the cognition 
of duty as produced by the representation of the act 
as qualifying the self. (KdryatAjndnam dvividham. 
Mayd idam kartuvn shaky t6 ityevam rupam ekam. 
Mama idam avashyam kartavyam, ityevam rupam 
dvitiyara. Tatra Adyam padarthanishtha-yogyatAgamyarn 
iti naprabrttim prati hetu. Dvitiyam tu sveshtasAdha- 
iiatvavalavadanishtAnanuvandhitvajnAnajanyam iti 

chikirsha dvArA prabrittim prati hetuh. Idameva 
svavislieshanavattapratisandhanajanyatvam.) 

It is to be seen that IcAryatajnAna in the first form as 
explained by GAga Bhatta in the foregoing analysis is 
only the consciousness that the thing can be done and 
is therefore identical with the krtisAdhyatAjnana which 
in the PrabhAkara analysis is regarded as implied in 
desire or chikirshA. Hence according to the Prabhakaras 
kAryatAjnAna is always to be taken in the second sense, 
i.c., in the sense of the consciousness that something 
must be done, while kAryatAjnAna in the first sense as the 
bare consciousness that the thing can he done is 
nothing but the krtisAdhyatAjnAna which is an implicate 
of chikirsha or desire for the thing. It is to be seen also 
that while Gaga Bhatta will not recognise the bare 
consciousness of the act as capable of being accomplished 
as a determinant of volition (na prabrttim pratihetu), the 
PrAbhAkaras by making it an implicate of desire include 
it among the conditions of willing. 
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* Some however explain karyatdjnrtna as the hare 
'cognition of jyi act, and tliey interpret* krtisadhyatajmina 
as signifying not only the consciousness of bare subjective 
capacity but als» the cognition that it is to be done. 
According to ^thom, karyatajnana as well as krtisadhya- 
tdjnana in both senses are involved' in desire. 

The significance for psychology of the distinctions set 
forth in the foregoing analyses cannot be ^too much 
emphasized. In the first place the cognition which 
constitutes the conscious antecedent of -a volitional process 
is distinguished from the simple cognition of a fact. It 
is the cognition of an act and not of a g‘u:en matter of 
fact, the consciousness oj' somethiirg to ho done and not 
of something which simply is. Again within this active 
consciousness oF an act the distinction is recognised 
between the bare consciousness of its practicableness and 
the more active consciousness of self-determination with 
reference to it, the consciousness that it is to be 
accomplished by me. The validity of these distinctions 
is obvious enough though they may appear overnice and 
scholastic to superficial critics. 

• 

(2) TJw meaning of cMkirslid. 

KAryatdjnfina, the cognition of duty leads to prabrtti, 
will, through chikirsha, desire which is defined by the 
siddhdntamuktavali as krtisddhyaprakdrikdkrtisddhyd- 
kriyavishayinichchhd, i.e., as the desire which has the form 
(prakdra) of something to he accomplished by the will 
or krti — the something to be accomplished being an 
act (kviyn) which is capable of being accomplished by 
the will. Hence chikirsha is the desire to accomplish 
an act which is cognised as capable of being accomplished 
by the will. 

It will be sqpn that among the conditions of chikirshd 
the Pnibhdkaras recognise krtisddhyatdjndna, i.e., the 
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consciousness that the act is to he, implying also that 
it can be accomplished by the will, but not ishtasAdha- 
natajndna, t.e., the consciousness that it js conducive to 
ray good. It is in this respect that the' Nydya analysis 
differs from that of the Prablnlkaras, the Naiydyikas 
insisting on ishtasadhanatajndna as being an indispensable 
condition of all desire. It is to be noted also that 
cbikirsha is the ichchhd, i.e., the wish to do what I 
recognise as krtisddhya, *.<?., as I am to, and therefore as 
what is in my power to, do or accoraj)lish. Hence it 
is something more than mere krtisadhyatajndna, i.e., 
soniething more than the cognition that something 
is to be or can be done. The latter is a necessary 
condition of chikirshd but is not itself chikirsha which 
is conative and not merely cognitive in nature. 

(8) Fraht'lti or ki'li. 

Hence in krti or volition we have according to the 
Prdbhakaras — 

(a) Svavisheshanavattdpratisandhiina, the representa- 
tion of something as svavishe«hana, specifying the self. 

{b) Karyatdjnana or the eognition of it as something 
to be done implying krti-sadhyatdjnana or the cognition 
tliat what is to bo done, can be done. 

(n) Cliikirshd or the desire that it be done. 

It will be seen that the Prabhdkara analysis does not 
recognise it to be necessary for volition that the action 
should be represented as ishtasddhana, i.e., as conducive 
to the good of the agent. In place of ishtasddhanatd, 
conduciveness to pleasure, happiness or satisfaction, the 
Prdbhdkaras will merely have svavisheshanavatt&prati- 
avxndhana, i.e., the representation of the act as purusha- 
visheshana, specifying the self or appropriated by it. This 
vxv^Ues that the real motive to volition* is not anything 

external, bat the self itself as apeeiRed by or identified 
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with something to be done. According, to the Prdbhakaras 
this holds good not only, in the case of thp nitya-karmas, 
i.e., acts which “are always binding (such as ablution, the 
daily prayer, etc.) and the naimittika-karmas, i.e , acts 
which are obligiftory only when theiy nimittas or specific 
occasions arise (such as river-bath on the occasion of an 
eclipse or expiation for one who has sinned), but also 
in the case of the kdmyakanms or acts from ‘sensuous 
inclination or material motives of gain. It is to be seen 
that the distincticfri between nitya-naimittika karmas and 
kiimyakarmas li(3s in that the former are non-dependent 
on the agent’s subjective desire for pleasure, happiness* or 
felicity while the latter ftnply such subjective motive 
as their necessary condition. Hence the nitya-naimittika- 
karmas may be described as the unconditional duties or 
acts non-conditioned by subjective or empirical motives 
while the kdmyakarmas may be designated hypothetical 
duties or acts constituting the content of the empirical 
will. According to the Frabbdkaras however even in the 
sphere of the kamyaRarmas the real motive is not the 
sensuous inclination or desire for the external pleasure, 
but the self itself as qualified by or identified with this 
desire or inclination. *In other words though in empirical 
willing we have ishtasddlianatd or the material motive of 
gain as a. necessary condition for the desire or kamand, 
this desire is an incentive only as svavisiieshana, i.e., as 
specifying the self and appropriated by it. In the case 
of the nitya-naimittika or unconditional duties on the 
other hand, the acts (ablution, prayer, etc.) as enjoined 
by the imperative imply no material prompting or 
ishta-sddhanaWjnana and are motives to will as purely 
determining the self witliout reference to anything 
extrinsic to tVvemselves. 

It is to be noted that the kdmyakarmas or conditional 
duties may be eitlier Vaidika, i.e., of scriptural origin, 
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or Laukika, i,e., of. social origin. The scriptural duties 
are adrshtm’thaka, i.e,, of non-sansuous or iioii-empirical 
consequence, while the Laukika duties aire- drshtarthaka, 
i,e,y of sensuous or empirical import. Thus there are 
religious sacrifices and the like (yagddi) enjoined in 
S9ripture on persons desiring non-natural objects such as 
happiness in heaven, etc. These constitute the kamya 
duties of non-sensuous import. Similarly cooking and 
the like (pakadi) are recognised as being required to 
ensure specific empirical results. Thejse constitute the 
kdmya duties of sensuous import. , In either case there 
is kamarid or desire for a consequence, i.e,^ for a con- 
sequence other than the act itself, but this desire moves 
the will only as svavisheshana, i.^., as specifying the self. 
There is thus ishtasadhanatajndna, Le,^ an extraneous 
purpose in all empirical volition whether enjoined by 
scripture or recommended by society, but this extraneous 
purpose moves the will by being identified with the self 
and appropriated by it for the time being. 

The material motive implied in kamyakarma has a 
negative as well as a positive side. Positively it is the 
consciousness of the act as being conducive to a specific 
good of the agent, but this positive consciousness of a 
prospective good is incapable of inciting to will except in 
so far as it is unaccompanied by the appreliension of any 
serious undesirable consequences spoiling the value of the 
anticipated good in question. It is the absence of these 
deterrents such as the anticipation of any serious loss or 
injury (valavadanishtananuvandhitva) that constitutes 
the negative side to the positive consciousness of 
islitasddhanatd or material advantage, in the motive in 
empirical willing. 

If we compare the Prdbhakara with the Nyaya view 
wo shall find that the essential difference 'arises from the 
Prabhakara insistence on the element of self-reference 
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in all motive which the Naiyayika does not consider to he 
necessary. .Tkus for the Naiyayika what is. essential 
in tjie vojitional process is ishtasadhanat^ijnana or 
consciousness of the object desired as being conducive to 
my good, and there need not be any representation of this 
as specifying or enriching the self. With the Prabhakaras 
however it is this self-rtjference that constitutes the 
essential part of the motive while the consciocisness of 
good may or may not be present. As a matter of fact 
such consciousness exists only in empirical willing w^hich 
implies kamana or desire for** pleasure. Even here 
however the consciousness of good is a motive only 
as purushavisheshana, as being referred to and 

appropriated by the self. In nityakarma however there 
is no material motive involved and the act moves the will 
as purely determining the self, in so far as the self 
identities itself with it. Tlie Prabhakaras contend that what 
is anugata, present in a I cases of volition, is kiiryatdjnana, 
the consciousness of a thing to be done — the consciousness 
which is produced by the representation of the act as 
specifying the ^elf. Hence this consciousness being 
present in all cases, vthile ishtasadhanatajnana or con- 
sciousness of good being sometimes present and sometimes 
not, the hypothesis of the, former being the true cause 
of volition has the merit of simplicity (Idghava) ; — evam 
chesh tasadhanat va- val vad-anisht d n anuvandhitva-shu- 
chitatkalajivitva-jndnajanyanam karyatdjiuinandm 
karyatdjndnatvena aiiugatdnam prabrttau hetutvam iti 
laghavam (“ Jihattachintam<yii ”). 

It will be seen that the Prdbhakara analysis of the 
will constitutes a very important and substantial contri- 
bution to the ethics of .rigorism. While the Kantian 
rationalism does not provide us with an adequate 
psychological tesis of rigorism, the merit of the 
Prabhdkaras lies in removing this serious defect by 
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founding moral theory on the positive basis of our, 
inherent psychological constitution. Kafnt no doubt 
admits at least one feeling which is pot pathological, 
v)iz,^ love of duty or reverence for tbe Moral Law, but 
he does this at the sacrifice of pure ethical rationalism. 
But the Prabhakaras point out that the element of 
self-reference is the only essential part of an act of 
will, an(t the desire for an extraneous end ^as in 
kdmyakarma or empirical willing) appeals only as 
identified with the self and appropriated by it for the 
time being. The psychological basis of rigorism has 
been developed in this line by Green who holds that 
the motive is not the strongest desire but the desire 
which the self has identified with itself. While with 
Green however the motive as determining the self and 
determined by it is always presented as a good, with 
Prabhakara and his followers the act is presented as 
ishtasadhana, good or advantageous to the self only in 
the case of empirical willing or kamyakarma. In the 
case of the nityakarmas or unconditional duties, the agent 
is impelled by no such consciousness of ahticipated good, 
but is prompted to action merely from the sense of 
prerana, duty or obligation. Thus while Kant inconsis- 
tently admits a non-rational factor, cAz., reverence for 
the Moral Law which makes tbe realisation of the 
Law psychologically possible, the Prabhdkaras avoid 
such inconsistency by their psychological theory of 
volition which they explain independently of feeling 
and of the consciousness of good. 

The Prdbhdkaras go beyond Kant also in another 
important point. With Kant it is the nature of the 
Moral Law that procures certainty for the idea of 
freedom. The “Ought,'’ the imperative character or 
obligatoriness of the Law establishes the power, the 
freedom in the agent to obey it. Hence the idea of 
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freedom is implicated in the idea of the Moral Law, 
and the reality of freedom follows from the^ validity of 
the latter. ^TV^ith the Prdbhdkaras however krtisddhya- 
tdjnana or the consciousness of power is a psychological 
injplicate in act of will and therefore also in the 

desire for duty. The Prdbhdkaras generalise into a 
necessary psychological Condition of every desire wh^t 
Kant would confine to the mere desire for duty, viz,^ 
krtisddhyatajnana or the consciousness of freedom. 
Hence with tlif Prdbhdkaras tKe pi^oof of freedom lies 
in the psychological conditions of volition — it is 
psychological. With Kant freedom is an ethical implicate 
of our consciousness oi the Moral Law : hence its 
reality stands or falls with the ultimate validity of the 
consciousness in which it is implied. The proof of 
freedoen with Kant is therefore ethico-metaphysical and 
not psychological. It may be remarked however that 
the Prabhdkaras also give what may be called the 
moral proof of freedom as arising from the obligation 
implied in the imperative character of the Moral Law, 
but they develop this proof in connection with the code 
of Vedic injunctions and prohibitions which they regard 
as constituting the Moral Law. The Vedic prescriptions 
they argue are of an impelling character and this 
establishes the powej, the freedom in the moral agent 
to accomplish them : 

Prabartandrupo hi vidhih arthat samihitasddhanashak- 
tim vodhayati (Pdrthasarathi Mishra’s ‘‘ IShdstradipika.’’) 

B. The ^yaya View. 

In the foregoing exposition we have confined ourselves 
to the Prdbhakara analysis of the will as set forth in 
the Siddhantamuktdvali. We shall now deal with the 
Nyaya view asb presented in the same work — the view 
which we may note is also accepted by the Bhdttas 
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and the Shankara-Veddntists as regards the psychoiogy 
of volitiop. . , 

A special merit of the N'yaya analysis lies in the 
fact that it analyses will not ineiAjly in its positive 
aspect as chikirshn, desire or attraction for the good 
hut also in its negative form as dvesha, aversion and 
■avoidance of the evil. While with the Prdbhakaras 
with tlieir doctrine of the pure will and self-reference 
the consciousness of good or evil is of no consequence 
and therefoi’e the distinction betweqn the two kinds 
of will is immaterial, owith the Naiyayikas with their 
hodonistic theory of the motive this is a very essential 
distinction whicli cannot be psychologically insignificant 
as the Prabhakaras hold. 

(rt) The conditions of Chikirshd, Ichchhd or Desire 
according to Nydya ; 

The conditions of chikirsha, ichchha or desire 
according to the Nyaya are : — 

Krtisddhyatdjnana or the cognition that something 
can be done and ValavadanishtananHvandhishtasadha- 
natdjndna, or the cognition that this thing is not only 
conducive to my good hut is also .incapable of causing 
any serious loss or harm outweighing the good to 
which it leads. 

Hence chikirsha implies 

(1) Krtisadhyabijndna or the consciousness of a thing 
as capable of being done by me. 

(2) Ishtasiidhanatdjndna, or the cognition that this 
thing is my ishtasadhana or conducive to my good. 

(3) Valavadanishta - ananuvandhitva - jnana or the 
consciousness of this good being unaccompanied by a 
stronger evil. 

About the exact nature of the third of the above 
conditions there has been divergence of views, 
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(1) According to Vishvamitha it is jiot the conscious- 
ness- of the fibsence of evil but the Q,bsem3e of the 
consciousness -of. evil. Thus according to Vishvandtha’a 
interpretation Valavadanishta-ananuvandhitva-jndna is 
something negfltive and means ai\ishtajanakatva-jndna- 
l)hdva, /.<?., the absence of the knowledge of its being 
anishtajanaka or productive of evil. 

(2) Others hold however that Valavadanishfa-ananu- 

vandhitva as a condition of volition cannot be something 
negative. To sa^ that it is the mere absence of the 
consciousness of evil is to malJe it psychologically un- 
intelligible as a condition of willing. . The absence of Ihe 
deterrent can be psycholflgically operant only as the 
positive consciousness of absence. Hence it is Valavad- 
anishta-ajanakatva-jnana, the positive cognition of 

its beirfg unproductive of a valavat or deterrent evil. 

Vishvandtha however rejects this latter interpretation. 
His objection to this view is that if desire (chikirshd) 
follows immediately without vilamva or interval where 
there is consciousness of good (ishtasddhanatdjndna) 
together with tlife absence of the deterring consciousness 
of evil (valavadanishta-janakatva-jndndbhdva), then an 
intervening consciousness of the absence (anishta- 
ajanaktva-jndna) is not necessary. 

The question raised here is : What is the precise 
significance of the absence of deterring motives which is 
said to be presupposed in every act of volition? Some 
hold that as a psychological determinant of volition it 
must be of the nature of a positive consciousness of the 
absence of a stronger evil. This however raises the 
difficult question about the nature of this consciousness 
of absence as distinguished from the simple absence of 
the consciousness of evil. Moreover Vishvandtha’s appeal 
is to the actual* experience of men which certainly 
supports his contention that in a great many cases at 
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least there is npfching of this positive consciousness 
of absence though there is . volition. Vislivandtha s 
contention seems therefore to be that an abisnce oft the 
consciousness of deterrents, or, if this is unintelligible as 
a psychological condition, an indefinite subconscious sense 
(jf the absence, sufiices for volition, though also in special 
cases it may become a positive consciousness of the 
absence. 

In this conneetiQn there is also an interesting 
discusssion as to the nature of the pratibandhaka or 
deterrent. The question is raised whether the deterrent 
is to bo conceived as. the cognition that a certain thing is 
injurious or productive of undesirable consequences 
(dvishtasfidhanatajndna), or whether it is to be conceived 
as the feeling of aversion or dvesha which arises from 
this cognition of injury or harm. Some hold that mere 
cognition is sufficient while others contend the cognition 
must produce the feeling of aversion before it can act 
as a deterrent. It will be seen that the dispute is about 
the significance which is to be attached to our emotional 
and instinctive life in the causation of volitional process. 
Those who consider the bare cognition to be sufficient 
are accused of underrating the affective and emotional 
life while over-estimating the importance of thought. 
As against these it is contended by others that the idea 
itself cannot move the will except as influencing feeling. 
The far-reaching import of this psychological controversy 
will be obvious if we remember that it is on similar issues 
with regard to the e motion, t,! life that the philosophy of 
life has opposed itself at the present day to the abstract 
intellectualisn of Hegelians. 

(b) The conditions of Dvesha, Aversion. 

Just as in the case of Chikirshd or* Desire there is 
not only a positive but also a negative side consisting 
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re*spectivcly of the consciousness of a good and the 
absence of^ the consciousness of a stronger evil, so also 
in the case o£ Aversion or Uvesha there are the corres- 
ponding positive and negative factors. Tims Aversion 
implies as a p(^itive condition the consciousness of evil 
or harm and as a negative condition the absence of the 
consciousness of a greater good. Thus dvishtasddhanatft- 
jnana or the cognition of a thing being conducive to 
injury or harm together with valavadishtavsadhanatd- 
jnanabhava or Jbhe absence of fhc Consciousness of a 
compensating good produces dvesha or aversion to an 
object. It is significant that in this case there i^ no 
mention of krtisadhyatajndna or Ihe consciousness of 
power as a condition. 

With reference to the precise nature of the 
negatfs^e — 

(1) While Vishvanatha holds that it is merely tlie 
absence of the consciousness of a compensating good 
(valavadishtasddhanatajnandbhava). 

(2) Others jontend that a mere absence is psycho- 
logically unintelligible and that there is here a positive 
consciousness of the/ absence of good and not merely 
the absence of the consciousness of good. 

The (question of the pratibandhaka or deterrent to 
aversion is also discussed in this connection. It is 
pointed out that the absence (abhava) of the consciousness 
of a compensating good being the negative condition 
of aversion, a positive cognition of such good will 
act as a deterrent. Others however hold that such 
cognition by itself is not sufficient ; the cognition 
of good must lead to desire (ichchhfi) in order to 
counteract thc^ aversion, it being assumed that a feeling 
is overcome onjy by the opposite feeling and not by 
mere idea. 
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(o) The conditions of Volition (Prabrtti^ krti) 

^ according to Vishcandtha, 

After discussing the conditions of Desire (and Aversion) 
Vishvanatha next considers the conditions of volition 
(Prabrtti). Prabrtti.or volition in the positive sense 
implies, according to Vishvandtha, 

(1) Chikirsha, desire to do something. 

(2) Krtisddhyatdjndna, the cognition that it can be 
done. 

(3) Ishtasddhanatdjndna, the cognition that it is 
conducive to my good with valavndanishta-anuvandhitva- 
jnandbhdva or the absence of the cognition of a 
stronger evil. 

(4) Updddnapratyaksha, the perception of the updddna, 
matter or stuff out of which the thing is to be produced. 

It is pointed out that since every one of these is a 
condition of volition, therefore any one being absent, 
volition will not follow. Hence 

(1) Where krtisddhyatdjnana or the confidence in 
one’s power is lacking, there is no volition. This is 
why there is no willing of impossible things such as 
producing rain (vrshtikarana) or bringing the moon 
down to make it serve the purpose of a lamp (chandra- 
mandaldnayana). There is no volition for such things 
for they are recognised to be beyond the agent’s power. 
While however the consciousness of power is thus a 
necessary condition of willing, this consciousness must 
exist at the time of the willing or there will be no 
volition. Thus the krtisddhyatdjnana, or consciousness 
of power, must be taddnimkrtisddhyatdjndna, must exist 
at the occasion of the willing ; there will be no volition 
if this consciousness is lacking at the time of willing 
though it may exist before or after it. This is why 
the sexually immature boy does not care for the future 
pleasures of youth : blidvi yauvardjye bdlasya na 
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^prabrtti. The boy is lacking in the capacity of indulging 
in .these plt^sures though he may acquire it in a 
maturer age.^ it is that as a boy he does not 

care for what as a*youTig man he will desire afterwards. 
This it will be l^een implies that our powers and capacities 
unfold themselves in a certain order, which appear 
not all at once but ^each in its proper time and 
circumstances, and as our freedom is itself tlependent 
on the exercise of these powers and capacities it is also 
a thing that «rows with ourselves and expands and 
deepens with the broadening antf deepening of our lives. 

(2) Similarly where islitasadhanatajndna or • the 
consciousness of good if lacking, there is no volition. 
How, then, are we to account for acts of self-injury 
such as suicide ? What is the motive to suicide ? 
Whaf can be the consciousness of good in these acts 
of self-destruction ? The answer is, even in these there 
is ishtasadhanatdjnana or consciousness of good, for 
what happens in such circumstances is this. On account 
of abnormal mental conditions there is lapse of judgment 
for the time ^ being and the individual resolves on 
taking poison under the erroneous consciousness that 
suicide is not a great evil : roga-dushitachittah vishadi- 
bhakshanc pravartate • tadanim-valavadanishtananuvan- 
dhitvajminat. According to another view the abnormal 
conditions induce the act of suicide not through any 
positive consciousness of the act being not an evil but 
only through the absence of the consciousness of its 
being an evil, /.<?., by suppressing the consciousness of 
evil which would be present in normal conditions — 
rogadushita-chittali vishadibhakshane pravarte tadanim- 
valavadanishtanuvandhrtvAjnandt. 

The difference between the two interpretations centres 
round the way in which the deterring motives are to 
be conceived as being suspended. While some recognise 
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a mere negative operation in the nature of a temporary 
suspension of the 'counteracting considerations as being 
sufficient, others think that there is a pos't^tive judgment 
that such considerations are unavailing. It will be 
seen that in the actual conditions of b'fe the negative 
as well as the positive forms operate. Thus in the 
case of ordinary suicides it is' the negative form that 
generally, suffices, there being in these cases nothing 
but a temporary suppression of the deterring motives. 
But in the case of martyrs and suicides who act from 
deliberation or morbid sblf-consciousness it is the positive 
form that holds good. 

(3) While there is thusr consciousness of good 
(including the absence of the deterring motives) in all 
volition it is also necessary that the anticipated good 
(ishtasadhanata) must be tadanim-ishta-sadhanata, i.e., 
must be relative to the time and circumstances. Thus 
what is good in one condition of life may not be a good 
in another condition and thus may cease to be desired 
in the altered conditions. This is why the meal which is 
greedily desired by the hungry man ognly disgusts him 
after appeasement : triple bhojano na pravartate. The 
reason is that the condition of the desire, viz., hunger 
having ceased in the changed circumstances, the meal 
(bhojana) is no longer felt as a good. 

N.B . — It follows from the above that good and evil 
as depending on subjective conditions like attraction 
(rdga) and aversion (dvesha) in the individual, must 
always be relative and conditional. But this contradicts 
the Nyaya doctrine 'of an absolute and unconditioned 
good as being the highest end. The Naiydyika solves 
the difficulty by conceiving the highest good not as 
positive happiness but as the absolute cessation of 
suffering. According to him the highestt good conceived 
negatively as absolute freedom from suffering does 
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jiot imply either rdga, attraction, or^ dvesha, aversion, 
in the agent, for this negative state being not positively 
favourable • (antjkula) but merely not unfavourable 
(apratikula) cannot inspire any pathological feeling 
such as raga, attraction in the agent in order to be 
desired. 

(1) If there is thus consciousness of good in all cases, 
the question rises, how is moral evil possible ? The 
essence of moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the 
evil course in preference to the good. How then is 
such deliberate choice of t8e evil possible which 
constitutes sin ? As a matter of fact we find that crimes 
are perpetrated by believers (astikas) who believe in 
hell as well as by persons who know the penalty they 
have to pay. Thus men often yield to temptation such 
as forbidden sexual indulgence (agamydgamana), the 
destruction of the enemy (shatrubadha) even though 
they are fully alive to the penalty attached. How is 
alt this possible if consciousness of good is a necessary 
condition of volition in all cases ? 

The answer is ; under the influence of strong passion 
there is a temporary * suspension of the consciousness of 
the penalty. Thuslihe seductions of the pleasure some- 
times succeed in di’ivingtout the consciousness of punish- 
ment in .hell and volition takes place as a consequence 
in spite of the presence of the counteracting motives as 
a rule. (Utkatardgddind narakasadhanatddhitirodhdndt.) 


(d) The Vieil of the Nabyds. 

Amongst the Nabyds or New Naiydyikas there are 
followers of Frabhdkara as well as of orthodox Nydya. 
The New Naiydyikas who hold the Prdbhdkara view 
demur to the old Naiydyikas as regards their views as 
to the conditions of prabrtti or volition. According to the 
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orthodox Nyaya view the conditions which are required 
for volition are valvadanishtdnanubandhishtasddhanatve 
satikrfcisddhyatAjnana, krtisarlhyatajn^n^ii or confidence 
in one’s power or capacity and ishtasadhan^vtdjnana or the 
consciousness of the agent’s good together ^ith valavada- 
nishtananubandhitvajnana or the absence of the deterring 
motives of evil. The Nabyds however point out that 
the confidence in one’s power is not always a condition 
of volilion. As there cannot be an original consciousness 
of competency in regard to future acts which have 
never been willed before, the individual would never 
will' them if the sense of competency were a necessary 
condition of all volition. The truth is that these acts 
are in the first instance an imitation of what has been 
observed to be done by other persons. Hence it is only 
in the later and more developed stage of self-conscious 
willing that the consciousness of power can enter as a 
determining factor of the volitional process. The old 
Naiyayikas however argue : there can be no question of 
imitation in such acts. As a matter of fact there is 
imitation neither in now constructions (prompted by con- 
structive imagination) nor in the spontaneous unfolding 
of the life of instinct such as sex-gratification. 

N.B . — It is to be seen howev,er that the real point 
at issue is whether the sense of competency is to be 
included among the conditions of volition. The instances 
of instinctive, spontaneous or impulsive actions which 
the old school cites against the new views may disprove 
the theorv of imitation but do not establish the 
traditional view as regards consciousness of competency 
being required as a necessary condition. As a matter 
of fact there is some confusion here which obscures 
the real issue as neither imitative, nor spontaneous and 
instinctive acts come strictly within the class of volitional 
actions which they are supposed to illustrate. 
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. (e) Comments of the Dinnkari'^ 

The " EHnakari ” makes some very interesting 
comments on ’the .Nydya view as expounded in the 
Siddhdntamuktd,vali. Tims : 

(1) With regard to the condition • of desire (ichchhd) 
it points out that this (pay exist svarupatah, i,e., on 
its own account, without being known or consciously 
referred to the self. This means that volition need not 
be self-conscious though of course»a conscious desire for 
some good must^” be present. li is the presence of such 
a desire that distinguishes volition proper (prabrtti, 
prayatna) from automatic, reflex or instinctive acts 
(jivanayoniprayatna) in which there is no conscious 
desire. But this merely means that the desire involves 
the consciousness of the future good towards which it 
strives and not that there is also a consciousness of 
the desire itself or of the self as so desiring. Ishta- 
sddhanatdjndnd ichchhd-svarupatath visheshanam, tena 
ichchhdjndnashunyakdleapi chikirsha nirvdhah. 

N.B . — It follyws from the above that according to 
the Nydya view conation includes 

(«) Automatic, reflex and instinctive activities which 
are characterised by the absence of conscious desire, and 

(fi) Volition propej; involving conscious desire for a 
future good. 

The latter again is — 

(l) Either simple volition as implying nothing more 
than the effort to realise a fubure good aimed at, 

(m) Or self-conscious willing implying not merely 
the conscious desire for a future good but also a con- 
sciousness of this desire or* of the self as so desiring. 

The distinction between volition and self-conscious 
volition is possilTle only in the Nydya view according to 
which self-reference is not a necessary condition of the 
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volitional prooes's. For the PrAbhAkaras however as 
all desire^ must specify the self in order to move the will, 
volition is necessarily self-conscious in all cases. 

(2) Again as regards Aversion (Dvesha) the “Dinakari” 
points out that this, may be either direct or transferred. 
It is direct in regard to pain (duhkha) while in regard 
to all that is a cause of pain (duhkhasAdhana) the 
aversion is indirect, derived or transferred. Even the 
natural fear of a snake (sarpa) is in this sense transferred 
or derived. 

(3) As the presence of a strong aversion (valavad- 
dt^esha) stands in the way of volition, the question rises : 
how is the absence of the deterrent to be conceived in 
order to be regarded as a condition of volition ? The 
view of VishvanAtha is : the consciousness of a preponde- 
rating evil (valavaddvishtasAdhanatAjnAna) being the 
deterrent, the absence of such consciousness is a condition 
(hetu) of volition. But this raises the question as to 
what constitutes the counteracting or deterring force 
of the deterrent and several other questions. (i) Thus 
we have first to ascertain what constitutes the deterring 
strength {mlmttva) of the aversion. According to NyAya 
this is not a question of the sheer intensity of the pain 
involved. As a matter of fact* the agent is not deterred 
or moved to act by mere consideration of the greatness 
or smallness of the pain involved. Considerations of 
vahutara or alpataraduhkha, i.e., of quantitative diffe- 
rences in the pain, do not decide the question here, 
even an intense pain soKietimes proving unavailing 
while even a comparatively feeble one being observed to 
be effectual. This shows that the deterrent force of 
the pain is a peculiar quality which is not easy to 
describe. Kvaohit vahutarasya duhkhasya avalavattvAt, 
kvaohit alpasya duhkhasya valavattvAt, anugatasya 
vallavattvasya avalavattvasya durvaohattvAt. According 
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to Nyaya this deterrent for6e of the aversion (dvesha) 
is « specific quality independent of qutuitity, aversion 
(dvesKa) in certain forms' and certain ocdhsions being 
deterrent, i.e., falling within the class (jdti) of feelings 
characterised by 'the mark of being deterrents — dvesh6- 
valavattvam jdtivisheshah. 

The ordinary Nyaya view of a valavadanishta or 
deterrent evil is as follows : — A deterrent evil (apishta) 
is that anishta or evil which is other than whatever is 
entailed as a necessary accompaniment or consequence 
of the act in the interval before frpiiion ; valavadanishtd- 
nanubandhitvam chaishtotpattinfintariyakaduhkhddhika- 
dubkha-ajanakatvam. Ishtopattindntariyakaduhkhadhika 
duhkha-ajanakatvasya, valavadanishtananuvandhitvasya 
vidhyarashasydkshateh (Vijnanabhikshu’s “ Sankhyapra- 
vachanabhdshya)”. If therefore there be any pain arising 
from the act even after the realisation of the end, such 
pain will act as a^deterrent. It may be noted that the 
pain which is entailed by the act before fruition, either 
as an accompaniment or as a consequence of it, may or 
may not deter. Tlie pain however which comes after 
fruition is always a deterrent, the idea being that the 
presence of pain at this stage is the negation of the 
fruition which is the real incentive to the act. Some 
point out however that thd absence of pain which is 
other than \vhat is involved as a necessary accompani* 
ment or consequence of the process leading to fruition 
cannot be a condition of volition as this will imply that 
there is always ndntariyakaduhkha or intervening pain 
accompanying the process of^ realisation of the end. 
As a matter of fact there are also sukbamdtrajanaka* 
karmas or acts which produce pleasure only without 
causing pain and such acts tlo not imply the absence of 
pain other than that involved in the intervening process 
as a condition, there being no intervening pain at ' all 
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in such acta. The Nyaya meets this objection hovrever 
by showing that "pain cannot be altogether got rid of in 
any case as if will alwa^^s be pi'esent at least in the form 

f' 

of the effort or exertion (shrama) ^vHich must be put 
forth by the agent in realising his end. 

The above is the 'ordinary Nydya view of the deterrent 
•as being the pain which is apprehended as likely to 
come after fruition. Vachaspatimishra however inter- 
prets the deterrent to mean narakaduhkha, the fear of 
punishment in hell ‘ or theological penalty. He thus 
imports psycho-ethica^ considerations to explain the 
psychological process of arrested will in the presence 
of the object of 'desire. In this respect the ordinary 
Ny6ya view as being a purely psychological explanation 
is not only deeper in its analysis but also profoundly 
original there being nothing corresponding to it even 
in modern Western psychology. The ChdrvAkas no doubt 
offer also an explanation on a purely psychological l)asis, 
but they emphasize only the quantitative differenees 
of pleasures and pains as the determining factors in 
selection and rejection. Thus according to them there 
is selection when there is a balance of pleasure over 
pain as contrarywise there is rejection when the amount 
of pain exceeds that of pleasure. The Naiydyika however 
points out that quantitative differences are not always 
effectual in determining the result, but th'ere is one 
factor which is always potent as a deterrent to volition, 
viz,y the existence of pain after fruition. Hence the 
pleasure which is to be potent as a motive must always 
come at the end pf the process, just as the pain which 
comes after the pleasure of fruition must always act 
as a deterrent. There is, in other words, a certain order 
in time in which the pains and pleasures must follow 
one another in order to move the agent to act, an order 
which may be said to be a specific quality in pleasures 
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and pains like Mill’s qifality which decides the question 
’ of their strength as motives and deterrents. It will 
be*seenth*at this is arr entirely new element or factor 
which is not* uicluchid in the Eenthamite calculus 
according to {vhicli distance and proximity in time affect 
only through variations of the intensity or quantity of 
pleasures and pains and^not through their order in time 
in the process leading to fruition. 

{ii) Secondly the question rises : what is it that acts 
as a deterrent ? Is it the subjective aversion of the 
agent, or the" object which ^ inspires the subjective 
feeling ? The Dinakari observes : it is not the object of 
aversion (dvishta or anishtavishaya) but the feeling of 
aversion in the subject that acts as the deterrent in 
volition. Here is therefore a question of subjective 
value, the deterring strength of the feeling being 
relative to the person, the time and other circumstances. 
Tattatkalinatatpurushiyechchham prati prabrttim prati 
cha tatkiUinatatpurushiyavalvaddvishta-jnakatva-jn^nasya 
pratibandhakatvam kalpyate. Thus naraka, suffering in 
hell, is a deterrent evil ^valavaddvishta) to Chaitra and 
he abstains from sinful self-indulgence as a consequence, 
but as such suffering has no influence as a deterrent on 
Maitra he does not abstain from such self-indulgence. 

{Hi) The force of the deterrent may also be overcome 
in another way. T^hus one and the same act may be 
capable of ..producing intense pleasure (utkatasukhaja- 
naka) and intense pain (utkataduhkhajanaka) at the same 
time. Here neither desire (ichchhd) nor aversion 
(dvesha) will be produced. Bui there may also be 
competition between the two states of desire (ichchhd) 
and aversion (dvesha) resulting in an oscillation between 
the two antagonistic’ conative attitudes which may 
culminate at last in volition when the aversion (dvesha) 
has been overcome or has subsided. 
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Volition may therefore be .suspended in two ways ; 
(1) when the desire lias arisen but does not culminate, 
in actual willing, being counteracted by a 'deterrent 
aversion, (2) when the desire as well as the'aversion are. 
unproduced as a consequence of the act being cognised 
to result in intense pleasure and intensd pain at the 
same time. In the latter case the pleasure being exactly 
balanced by the pain, the corresponding impulses do 
not arise bding neutralised at the very beginning. But 
under certain circumstances there may be a state of 
oscillation instead of complete suspension or abeyance 
which may be said to constitute .the non-intellectual 
basis ‘of the intellectual process of deliberation. This 
state will cease when the indecision at last terminates 
into actual willing by the aversion being overcome or 
subdued or when it has otherwise subsided of itself. 

As there are two forms of arrested volition, there 
are also two ways in which the force of the deterrent 
may be counteracted. Thus the deterrent may be simply 
unproduced beins completely neutralised by an equally 
strong impulse to act generated by the consciousness 
of intense pleasure, as in states of complete suspension 
of conation. But the deterrent may also be overcome 
by the consciousness of pleasure after a state of 
oscillation between desire and aversion as in the case of 
final resolution of indecision and wavering into ^actual 
willing. 

(iv) It should also be noted that consciousness of 
impending evil is a deterrent only in the sense that 
the agent is practically certain labout the consequences 
of the action he contemplates. In cases however where 
the consequences are uncertain and problematic and 
the apprehension of evil is merely speculative, desire 
and volition are not necessarily counteracted. Thus men 
are not prevented from risking the dangers of costly and 
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wasteful wa^s merely by the speculative apprehension of 
possible evil consequences to themsel/es. Yuddhdduu 
valavadanish tasMbanat va -san deheapi ichchhdprabr tty oh 
udaydt. 

Note , — Hence with regard to the deterrent it is to be 
observed that it is always a feeling of aversion arisihg 
from the conscious apprehension of evil and not the 
simple cognition of an object of aversion. Secondly, the 
evil apprehended is some painful experience which is 
cognised as marring the fruitioii aimed at by the act of 
volition either through theological penalty believed to be 
associated with the action or by entailing suffering on the 
agent after fruition and thus negating the fruition. 
Thirdly the force of the deterrent is relative to the person, 
the tjjne and the circumstances, so that what is sufficient 
to deter one person, or under one kind of circumstances 
may not deter another, or in a different set of conditions. 
Fourthly, the deterrent implies some degree of certainty 
about the evil consequences on the agent. For example, 
where the possibility of evil is a matter of mere speculation 
the deterrent is not necessarily effectual. Fifthly, the 
deterrent may also fail either by being simply unproduced 
as when the feeling of aversion is neutralised by an 
equally strong feeling of attraction the result being the 
complete suppression of conation, or by the attraction of 
pleasure at last overcoming the aversion and resolving 
itself into action after a temporary state of oscillation. 

(4) It is to be seen from the above that volition 
includes positive as well as negaitive conditions which 
again imply intellectual as well as conative and affective 
factors. The question thus arises : how are these intellec- 
tual and non-intellectual factors to be conceived in 
relation to the positive and negative conditions of 
volition ? The Dinakari discusses five different alterna- 
tives in this connection. 
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(/) Thus it may be supposed that the conditions 
Avhich suffice to induce volition are cognition of the 
absence of any deterring evil consequei^ces (Valavadanish- 
tdnanuvandhitvajndna) plm cognition of the action being 
conducive to the agent’s good (ishtasddhanatdjndna) plm 
resulting desire, etc. It will be seen the emphasis here 
is on a positwe cognition of the absence of the deterrent, 
i.^., the negative condition of the absence of deterrent 
motives is conceived as a positive consciousness of 
security. 

{%%) It may be supposed that the deterrent is itself a 
cognition, being the consciousness of the act as entailing 
serious evil consequences on the agent. Therefore the 
absence of such cognition, being the absence of the 
deterrent or pratibandhaka, is the real ground (hetu) 
of the volition. The negative condition is therefore 
conceived here negatively as valavadanishtdnuvandhi- 
tvajndndbhava, absence of the cognition of serious 
evil consequences, in response to the logical demand for 
parsimony of hypothesis and the inadmissibility of 
unnecessary and superfluous assumptions. ' It is assumed 
that volition being psychologically possible even without 
a positive cognition of the absence of the consciousness 
of a deterrent in many cases, a positive cognition is not a 
real determining factor even wherb it may be felt to be 
present. 

(iii) In the above the deterrent is conceived as a 
simple cognition of possible evil consequences on the 
agent. It may he supposed'however that the deterrent, 
pratibandhaka, is not mere valavadanishtajanakatvajudna, 

not the simple cognition of the act as entailing serious 
evil consequences, but dveshavishishtasya valavadanishta- 
janakatvajndna, i.e., the cognition of the act as a source 
of evil by an agent who entertains a feeling of aversion 
for it. In other words, the deterrent, pratibandhaka, is 
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not a simple eoG^nition but a compound made up of the 
fwo componeiiJ:s of the feeling of aveAion (dvesha) and 
the cognition^ of evil ‘ (anislitajnaiia). * Hence mere 
aversion is ineft‘e*ckial just as mere cognition of the evil. 
{a) Thus suppose there is aversion (dvesha) without any 
jnAna, cognition of the evil. Suclf aversion is powerless 
as a pratibandhaka or det^’rent, i,e,, there may be volition 
inspite of such groundless aversion. {b) Similarly 
suppose there is cognition of evil but no aversion, i,e.^ 
suppose the cognition (jndna) exist?^ without the feeling 
of aversion (dvesha) which it f^ould ordinarily produce. 
Such cognition is also ineffeccual as a deterrent, there 
may be volition inspite pf such cognition of the evils 
associated with it. (c) Again, suppose there is not only 
the cognition but also the feeling of aversion. Here we 
have gverything that is necessary to constitute the 
deterrent or pratibandhaka, and the presence of the 
deterrent renders volition impossible, {d) Lastly, suppose 
both the cognition and the feeling are absent. Here the 
factors of the deterrent being all absent, the negative 
conditions are fiyiilled. Hence where the positive con- 
ditions are also absent, volition follows without fail. 
Thus while in the cas^ of {a) and {b) volition may or may 
not take place, in the case of (c) it is impossible as in that 
of {(Jt) it is inevitable. 

Note— It will bo seen that {a) and {b) illustrate the 
conflict between the intellectual and non-intellectual 
factors of the mind from two opposite points of view. 
This conflict is writ large on modern life where intellect 
and instinct are struggling simultaneously for victory, 
(a) illustrates the impotence of mere feeling which inspite 
of heredity and transmission has often to give way to the 
light of knowledge. Tins is how race- prejudice and 
race-habit yield ^gradually to enlightenment and higher 
moral outlook. (6) illustrates the tragedy of the 
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overdeveloped intellect ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of th®ugh^” of the intellect which 'gi^ows at the 
expense of the other factors and thus cannot translate 
itself into the life of feeling and willing. 

(iv) In (Hi) above avc have discussed the alternative 
which conceives the deterrent as a compound in which 
the feeling of aversion as well as the cognition of evil 
enter as Essential components. There is a fourth alter- 
native which remains to be considered, oiz,, that which 
conceives the deterrent as consisting essentially in a 
feeling of aversion, a feeling however which is itself 
induced by the cognition of the evil consequences on the 
agent that may be entailed by the action contemplated. 
In this view it will be seen a causal relation is assumed 
between the cognition and the feeling, the latter being 
regarded as an elfect of the former. It is not clearly 
shown however whether the cognitive element continues 
in the effect, or ceases with the appearance of the 
feeling. If the first of these is meant we have only, it 
will be seen, another variety of (Hi), the deterrent being 
conceived as a compound of components Avliich arc 
causally related to each other, it will also be noted 
that in this view in cither of its two forms wo have an 
analysis of volition from the ^intellectualist standpoint 
which ascribes primacy to the cognitive factors and does 
not admit irrational feeling to have any influence over 
conscious choice and will. It however follows from 
this view that cognition is also inelTectual without 
feeling, though it may have primacy as the causally 
determining factor and therefore priority over the other 
factors of the mind. Thus according to it there may 
be cognition of evil (dvislita.-sadhanatdjnana) l)ut it 
will not of itself prevent willing till there is feeling of 
aversion produced by such cognition. This is illustrated 
in the case of suicides. Thus when a suicide resolves on 
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self-destruction by means of poisoning (vishabbakshana) 
it Ci^nnot be. supposed that he has no’ idea of the evil 
consequences pn liimsclf of the act of ’taking poison 
which he resolves’ upon. What therefore happens is 
that the cognition of the evil consequences fails to 
produce the feeling of aversion whicli it will in ordinary 
circumstances. A-S a result of this his cognition has no 
influence on his decision and fails to act as a deterrent 
to the action. 

Note — we haye thus tlirec diflei*en’t explanations of 
suicide, etc., •’ 

(1) We may explain such acts as being due to the 
cognition of their evil cansequences being overpowered 
for the time being. 

(2) We may suppose also that the agent under 
the influence of strong feeling and abnormal mental 
conditions has a posiliee consciousness or conviction that 
the acts will not entail serious evil consequences on 
himself as oi’dinarily believed. 

(3) Lastly we may suppose that the agent has cognition 
of the evil consequences but the cognition fails to 
produce the feeling of aversion (dvesha) wliich alone 
can act as a deterrent. 

(4) Dinakara howevcji’ does not accept any of the 
four alternatives discussed above. According to him the 
deterrent is neither the more cognition of evil nor the 
simple feeling of aversion, but is either of these according 
to special circumstances. Hence in some cases the 
cognition is suflicient and. ^ in some again the feeling 
of aversion is required. But as 'primacy belongs to 
cognition as the causally determining factor, the absence 
of the deterrent as the, negative condition of volition 
does not mean the mere absence of the affective factor 
of aversion butr' also the absence of the cause of the 
aversion, viz., the cognition of evil. Hence the negative 
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condition of volition is always the cognition of the 
absence rtf evil consequences (ananuvandhitvajnilna) 
and not the mere absence of the Dvesha or aversion. 
It follows therefore that the absence of aversion 
(dveshdbhAva) without cognition of the absence of evil 
consequences will not suffice to cause volition even 
when the other conditions remain. 

The feve alternatives explained above represent the 
various ways in , which volition can he regarded from 
the positive and negative standpoint's. The implied 
hypotheses in the five alternatives are all tested by 
application to certain specific cases and the appeal is to 
the solemn testimony of a person who is asked to report 
what passes in his mind, i.e., other people’s introspection 
is used as objective material. It will be seen that the 
entire analysis is based primarily on the Nyrtya conception 
of volition. The Nyaya recognises in all volition con- 
sciousness of some good to be attained which in its 
negative aspect means the absence of .serious evil 
consequences marring the worth or value of the good 
aimed at. The Prabhakaras however do not recognise 
any consciousness of good as being necessarily implicated 
in volition. Therefore the analysis of volition from the 
PrdbhAkara standpoint must differ essentially from that 
of the Nyaya which conceives willing as a pursuit of 
some good desired or aimed at. The Dinakari therefore 
next analyses the Prabhrtkara conception of volition 
discussing its bearings and implications particularly with 
reference to the question of freedom of will. 

(5) In all volition according to Prdbhakaras the 
psychological process is as follows : 

(?) In the first place, there is Svavisheshanavattdprati- 
sandhdna, i.e., the representation of a certain visheshana 
or specific determination of the acting agent or pravarta- 
mdnn purusha. 
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{ii) Secondly, there is knryatajnAna or cognition of 
something tO he done. • • • 

{ill) Thirdly, thpre is chikirsba or desire which is a 
desire for things capable of being realised by the 
will — a desire * which is itself chaiHctei ised by the 
oonscioiisnpss of power or competency with reference 
to the object to be realised or acliievcd by the will 
(krtisjidhyatvaprakdrikdkrtisadhyakriyavishayinichchhd). 
Hence the desire is not merely about objects that are 
capable of realisation by the will but also implies 
subjective consciousness of such capacity or competency 
on the part of the acting agent. 

{iv) Lastly, there is volition, prabid.ti following on the 
desire — volition which completes the process. 

It will be seen the above analysis agrees with the 
Nyaya only in the last two steps. The first two 
however show an essential departure from the Nyaya 
view according to which the steps are : — 

(1) Cognition of karyata or duty with reference to 
something which is recognised as conducive to good 
without entailing serious evil consequences — valavada- 
nishtanaauvandhishtasddhanatjivishayakakdryatajnana. 

(2) Cliikirshd, desire. 

(3) Prabrtti, will. 

Henc6 according to Nyaya, the consciousness of good 
with its negative implicate is necessarily involved in 
all volition, but according to the Prabhdkaras, this is 
not a necessary condition of volition wdiich requires 
only the representation c?f something as a specific 
determinant of the self but not necessarily the conscious- 
ness of good. Thus the consciousness of good is present 
only in some actions, in kamyakarma or empirical 
actions from material motives of personal profit or 
gain. It is not present however in the performance of 
the unconditional duties (the nityanaimittikakarmas). 
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This shows that volition is possible without the conscious- 
ness of gpod, that the latter, where present, is only 
an inessential accompaniment rather thap a necessary 
determining condition of the proceiss of willing. In 
fact the so-called consciousness of good in empirical 
prudential actions is not itself the real determinant of 
the process of willing — it determines w'ill only as being a 
mode or jnodalisation of the representation of the act as 
svavisheshana, i.e., as specifying the self. It is thus 
the representation of' the act as appropriated by the 
self which is the real cahee of volition, and in empirical 
action it further presents itself as conducive to the 
well-being of the agent. 

But this is not the only point in respect of which 
the PrdbhAkaras differ from the Naiyayikas. They also 
differ materially from the latter in their conception of 
the relation between the first and the second step in 
the process. Thus according to the Pr^bhAkaras the 
relation between the first and the second step is that 
of establishcr and established, the representation of 
the act as a visheshana or specific determinant of the 
self is the cause which produces or generates the 
karyatdjndna, the consciousness that it is to be done. 
The Naiydyika however does iwt recognise any causal 
relation between the consciousness of good and the 
cognition that it is to be done, the relation according 
to the Naiyayika being a bare relation of the sameness 
of object, the vishaya, i.c., the object of the consciousness 
of good, being also the vishaya, the object of the consci- 
ousness of duty with reference to it. In other words, 
according to the Naiydyika there are not here two 
psychoses one conditioning the other but only one 
psychic compound with the two aspects of consciousness 
of good and the cognition of duty with reference 
to it, 
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N,jB , — It is to be noted liowev^r that with the 
Naiyiiyika aWo nothing, is ishta, desirable or g^od except 
in relation to ^ subject. It is the subject of volition 
that determine^ his own values and therefore there is 
no question of 'mere mechanical determination as may 
appear at first view. In fact, the Naiydyika differs 
far less in this respect Irom the Prdbbdkaras than do 
the Gharvdkas who believe only in mechanical attraction 
and repulsion of pleasure-pain. The Cbdrvdka view 
in this respect may be described as mechanical hedonism 
as distinguished from the self-deterministic hedonism 
of Nyaya which ascribes valuation to subjective freedom. 
The only important difference between the Prdbhakaras 
and the Naiyayikas in this respect relates to the fact that 
while the latter conceive this subjective determination 
as a consciousness of good in all volition, the Prabhdkaras 
do not admit that this is always the case, volition 
being possible according to them without the act of 
self-determination taking the form of a specific conscious- 
ness of good. What is essential, according to the 
Prabhakaras, is subjective self-determination with 
reference to the acc which appeals as good only in 
kamyakarmas or empirical actions from material motives 
but which apears as Duty pure and simple in regard to 
the Nityj^naimittika karmas the non-empirical and 
unconditional obligations of the individual. 

Hence the essential difference between the Nyaya 
and the Prdblidkara views consists first in the importance 
which Nyaya attaches to the consciousness of good and 
secondly with reference to the relation between the 
self-reference of the act and the consciousness of duty 
with reference to it. I^r tJie Prdbhakaras the latter 
relation, as we have seen, is a niydmaka relation, i.e.^ 
of establisher and established, the svavisheshauajndna, 
the cognition of the act as a specific determinant of the 
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self being the ground or cause of the karyatajnana, 
the cognition that '"it is to be done. In fac*^, according to 
the Prabhdkaras, the cognition of duty follows from 
the representation of self-reference as' consequence from 
ground or helu, as conclusion from premise (Tasya 
svavisbeshanaprati-sandlidnasya karyatdjnanahetutd linga- 
jndnavidhaya). Hence for the Prdbhdkaras we have 
here two distinct psychoses, one leading on to the other. 
Por the Naiydyikas however, the two cognitions, riz., 
the cognition of good , (ishtasddhanatdjnana) and the 
cognition of duty (kdryatdjndna) are held together in 
a complex, the object (vishaya) of the two cognitions 
being the same. In other words, according to Nydya, 
that which is cognised as ishtasddhana or good is also 
cognised as kdrya, the thing to be done, so that the 
link between the two steps, viz., the purely cognitive 
(the consciousness of ishta or good) and the cognitive- 
conative (the cognition of duty with refei’ence to it) 
is the simple one of community of vishaya or object, 
that which is the object of the value or ishtasadhanatd- 
cognition being also the object pf the duty or kdryatd- 
cognition. Hence for the Nydya, though analysis reveals 
a distinction of aspects, yet there is only one psychosis 
with a dual nature — a cognitive and a conative one. 
For the Prdbhdkaras however there are here not two 
aspects of a single psychosis, but two psychoses, the 
link between them being that of establisher and 
established. As we have already noted, the Prdbhdkaras 
regard this relation^ as tiiat of ground (hetu) and 
grounded, or premise and conclusion and they actually 
elaborate this into tlie form of an inference (anumdna) 
both in regard -to kdrayakarmas or ordinary prudential 
and empirical actions as well as uityauairaittikakarmas 
or unconditional and nou-empiricai duties. 
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1. Let us first consider the case of ordinary empirical 
acti§)ns from* material motives. Let us consider, for 
exai^ple, the .act of cooking one’s meal (P<ikah) which 
is an empirical action (kdmyakarma) implying desire 
(kamana) for* some good to be attained. Por the 
Prabhakaras such an act involves inference amongst the 
psychological antecedentS®or conditions which determine 
it. The inference involved is this : • 

The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my will 
or kiti — pakah matkrtisddhyah (Conclu*sion). 

Inasmuchas , 

While the act is conducive to my good (madislita- 
sadhana), it is at the same time incapable of being 
accomplished except through my volition : matkrtimvina 
asattve^ sati madishtasadhanatvat (Ground). 

The ground of the inference, it will be seen, is a 
specific determination of the self, the determination 
of it by the act of cooking, whicJ), in Ibis case, takes 
the form of conduciveness to the agent’s well-being, 
cooking being fin ordinary kamya or empirical action. 
It is this subjective* appropriation of the act which 
presents itself as conSucivo to the agent’s good that acts 
as the ground or reason of the subjective cognition that 
it is to bevdone or accemplished by my will. It is this 
latter cognition which is thus determined or produced 
by the subjective appropriation of the act that leads to 
chikirshd or desire and finally to kiti or will. It is to be 
seen that the act is self*appropriated not merely as 
being conducive to the agent’s good l)ut also as one 
which is incapable of being realised except through 
the agent’s will. Tiiis Jatter qualification is added to 
exclude performances beyond the agent’s power such 
as vrshti or production of a rainfall and also similar 
results compassed by the volition of other persons such 
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as parakrtapAka or cooking done by others. In neither 
of these cases ^ is there subjective self -appropriation 
though there is the consciousness of good, in the .case 
of rain-fall beeause of the consciousness^ of impotency 
or helplessness and in the case of cooking by other 
persons because of the absence of the necessity of 
exerting oneself for the result" which is being realised 
without the agent requiring to will it. It is also to 
be noted that the qualiftcation of madishtasddhanatva or 
conduciveness to one’s own good is negatively significant 
as excluding shrama, the faiigue of the muscles, 

etc.;’ involved in the act of cooking. These are not 
subjectively appropriated as’ objects of volition or 
things to be accomplished by one’s krti or will even 
though they are incapable of being accomplished except 
through one’s own volition. The reason is that they 
lack the quality of being conducive to the agent’s 
good — a quality which distinguishes the act of cooking 
and thereby makes it to be subjectively appropriated. 

Some point out that there is here neither inference 
as the Prabhdkaras suppose nor aiiy compounded 
consciousness of duty and good as the Naiydyikas hold. 
Thus there is no compounding of the consciousness of 
duty (kdryata) and conduciveness to good (ishtasddhanatd) 
into a unitary complex experience through the unity 
of the vishaya or object as the Naiydyikas suppose nor 
are there two psychoses, one establishing the other, as 
the Prdbhdkaras think. The Pravartaka or motive here is 
a simple psychosis which involves neither any inference 
nor any duality of nature, there being nothing more 
in it than the simple cognition that something is to be 
accomplished by my will. It is . this Kjtisddhyatdjndna 
or cognition of something to be accomplished as svech- 
chhddhina, i.e., as dependent on ray pledsure or freedom 
which is the essential condition of volition. The motive 
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is thus the consciousness of something jto be accomplished 
by ithe agent’s free wjll and is neither arr effect of 
subjective self-aj)propriation as the Prdbhdkaras contend 
nor a component in a psychological compound as the 
Naiydyikas urge. It is dependent on the agent’s 
svechchha or undetermined will and is thus neither ap 
effect of self-determinarton through self-appropriation 
of the act as a visheshana or qualification df the self 
nor an implicate or moment in the consciousness of ishta 
or good. In otjier words, the motive is the cognition 
that something is to be done*\)y me by my free will 
and this is independent alike' of hedonistic considerattons 
of good or advantage tc^ self and of any representation 
of the act as purushavisheshana or qualification of the 
self. It is purely svechchhddhina, does not depend 
on any other condition than the agent’s free and 
undetermined will so that it is a mistake to try to deduce 
or infer it or further analyse it into simpler components. 
Motivation, in other words, means the indetermination 
of the agent expressing itself in the determination to 
accomplish a pafrticiilar action — his absolute indetermi- 
nation, liberum arhiifium^ or liberty of indifference, as 
expressing itself in 'the cognition that something is to 
be accomplished by his •will as freely willed. Hence 
there is here not merely tho cognition that something 
is to be willed or accomplished but also that this 
willing is itself freely willed, i.^., is dependent only on 
the agent’s pleasure. There is thus a will to will, 
pure will in which the agent expresses his freedom of 
indetermination by willing, i.^., signifying his assent 
to, the accomplishment of the act by his will. The bare 
consciousness that something is to be accomplished by 
my will does not therefore suffice to constitute the motive, 
there being als(t involved the fact that the accom- 
plishment of the act as thus intellectually determined 
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is itself freely willed, i,e,, is non-dependent on or 
undetermined by anything else than the freedom of the 
agent or subject. We may compare Jthis with the 
pure will as conceived by Augustine — -the will to will 
which he assumes even in cognition as the will to know, 
i,e,, as the spontaneity of attention which is not resolvable 
into interest, intensity of stirfuilus or any other natural 
condition. It is howevcn- not to be conceived as blind 
spontaneity in so far as it involves the detinite cognition 
that something to be accomplished by. the will is freely 
willed. 

' The Prdbhakaras how(wer urge tliat this indeterminism 
is itself a moment in their doctrine of self-determinism. 
They admit that the will to accomplish is itself fieely 
willed, depends on the agent’s undetermined freedom, 
but they hold that this undetermined freedom is itself 
determined or established by a process of mediation 
through self-reference, 'thus according to them also the 
cognition of duty implies svechchhadhinakrtisadhyata- 
jnana, the cognition of the will to will, but they 
contend that this freely willed will is itself established 
by a process of mediation through self-appropriation 
or self-reference. In other wordr,, there is inference 
involved in the process of motivation even though the 
motive is svechchliddhinakrtisadhy^itdjnjina, cognition 
of duty as freely willed. This cognition of freely willed 
duty is itself the sadhya, the object established so that 
the anumiina, the inference is a process of self-mediation 
through which freedom, instead of being arbitrarily 
posited, posits, establishes itself through itself, in this 
inferential form. Thus the inference is as follows : — 

Conclusion. 

The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my free 
will — (pakah svechchhadhina-matkrtisddhyah), 
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Ground 

Inasmuchas 

rt is incapfihlti being accomplished except through 
my will — (svechchhadhinamatkrtimvind asattv6 sati) 

And is at the same time characterised by conducive- 
ness to my good (madisht^sMhanatvat) 

Hence the j)rocess is one in which freedom^ mediates 
itself til rough itselP, freedom being involved in the 
ground (hetu) and involved in the established consequence 
or conclusion (s^dhya). Freedoj)ti thus establishes itself 
through itself there being indetermination alike in^the 
will which is cognised to be indispensable for the 
accomplishment of the act and in the will to aecomplish 
it which follows as a consequence from this cognition. 
Bui this self-mediation of freedom is not pure indeter- 
mination but self-determination in so far as it implies an 
net of self-reference or self-appropriation in the form 
of representation of the act as a specific determination 
(visheshana) of the self. Thus the process according to 
the Prdbhakaras is as follows : — 

(1) There is svavisheshanavattapratisandhana or repre- 
sentation of something as svavisheshana or qualification 
of the self. 

(2) This something which is represented as a quali- 
fication of the self is also cognised as incapable of being 
accomplished except through my free will. 

(3) This conscious self-appropriation of what is thus 
cognised as depending on my free will leads to the 
cognition that it is to be accomplished by my free will. 

II. We have so far considered the nature of the 
anumdna or inference involved in the case of an 
empirical action (kamyakarma) such as cooking the meal. 
We shall now .consider it in the case of the nitya or 
unconditional duties such as sandhyd or the daily prayer. 
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We have seen that in empirical actions the conscious- 
ness of duty (krtis'ddhyatajndna) implies the consciousness 
of good (ishtasadhanata) as a condi<;ion. But the 
latter produces the former only as a* purushavisheshana 
or specific qualification of the self. ^ Hence it is 
this self-qualification' or representation of the act as 
specifying the self which is the essential condition of the 
consciousness of duty, though in empirical actions such 
self-qualification takes place in connection with the 
consciousness of an Anticipated good. ^ In the case of 
the unconditional or nitya duty however the self-quali- 
fic^ition is not mediated through any such hedonistic 
calculations of advantage orcprofit to self so that the 
consciousness of duty or karyatAjnana follows immediately 
on the consciousness of it, the bare cognition of the 
injunction necessarily inducing the representation of it 
as a self-qualification or purushavisheshana. Hence the 
inferential process which establishes the kdryatdjndna 
or cognition of duty with reference to it is independent 
of any reference to any extraneous end such as is 
involved in an ordinary empirical action. Thus the 
inference involved in the case of a nitya or uncon- 
ditional duty such as the daily prayer (sandhya) is as 
follows : — 


Co7iclusio)i, 

I am now to (or under obligation to) offer my daily 
prayer — aham idanintanakrtisadhyasandhyivandanah. 


Ground. 

Because belonging to the /.wice-born caste, I am 
qualified by the enjoined ablutions, etc., of morning 
and evening — dvjidtitv6 sati vihita sandhya kdlina shau- 
cbddimattvdt. 
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. Hence the steps in the inference ara:— 

(1) Vidhi/ prerand or command embodied in the 
scriptural imperative as revealing (jndpaka) the enjoined 
ablutions and the like (vihitashauchddi). 

(2) The reptesentation of these, enjoined ablutions, 
etc., of scripture as a qualiflcation (visheshana) of, 
the self — the representation which arises from the 
consciousness of the injunctions revealed, 

(3) Krtisadhyatajnana or the, cognition that the 
duties enjoined arse to f)e accomplished by me, a cognition 
which results from the consciousness of the duties as 
qualifying or spc^cifying the self. 

In other words, the scT^iptural Imperative or Vidhi 
reveals the particular acts (ablutions, etc.,) as obligatory 
on the agent in consequence of which they are subjec- 
tively Appropriated by the individual as determinations 
(visheshanas) of the self and this self-determination 
or self-qualification leads to the cognition that they are 
to be accomplished by the agent’s will. 

It is to be noted that the command in this particular 
instance is relattve to a particular time, to the 

sensible present (iddnintana) as experienced by the 
individual. Hence the resulting cognition of duty or 
krtisAdhyatajndna is als© relative to this particular 
time, i.^.,#the cognition that it is to be accomplished 
is not a purely general consciousness that it is to be 
done at any time according to convenience but a specific 
cognition that it is to be accomplished now^ i.^., within 
the felt present as experienced by the agent through 
his mental continuum which is in time. 

Against this view of the PrAbhdkaras the Naiydyikas 
urge : how can time be^ qualification of the purusha 
or individual (kdlasya kfttham purushavisheshanatvam) ? 
One may concede^ablutions (shaucha), etc., as qualifying 
the individual (purushavisheshana) though their effects 
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of cleanliness and the like, but it is difficult to conceive 
how the ' appointed time, viz.^ the sensible present 
(iddnintana) can also similarly qualify the individual. 

The Prdbhakaras answer : purusha’s jivana, the 

mental continuum of the individual is^ in time and 
the individual is related to time through his mental 
continuum.. (1) svavrittijivanavattvasarnbandhena tasya 
(kalasya) purushavisheshanatvdt, (2) vihitkalajivitvMerva. 
In other words, in the case of unconditional duties such 
as the morning or evening prayers, v/hat quality the 
individual are not merely the enjoined ablutions, etc. 
(shauchadi), but also the appointed time (vihitakdla), or 
rather the ablutions, etc., ana purusha’s experience as 
enduring in the time appointed (vihilakalajivitva). 
Thus though time considered objectively may not bo 
a qualification of the individual, it certainly determines 
the individual in so far as the latter endures in time. 
The individual as enduring in time is thus related to 
order in time and his experience as enduring in the 
appointed time (vihitakala) is also an experience of 
the time in which it endures. In tliis ay he becomes 
conscious of the appointed time througli being qualified 
by it through his life-continuuna which endures in 
time, llis life-continuum as enduring in time thus 
constitutes the sensory basis of localisation in a time-scale 
and order. 

Another objection which is raised in regard to the 
Prdbhiikara inference is : how can the act (ablutions, 
etc.) which is objective can be purushavisheshanavat, 
i.e., become determined as a visheshana or qualification 
of the individual (purusha) ? How is it possible, in 
other words, for an objective act to appropriate to itself 
the character or form of being objective determination 
or qualification of the individual ? ' The Naiydyika 
here objects : the acts (empirical such as cooking or 
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non-empirical such as prayer) may possess ishtasadha- 
natva^or conduciveness to the agent’s well-being as a 
mark from wjiich one may infer that they are 
krtisdeihya or to be accomplished by oneself, but they can 
in nowise be qualifications of the self (svavisheshanavat). 
Some acts may be specially fitted *to produce certain 
results there being yogyata or suitability in certain 
acts for certain results. In this sense we may* speak 
of an inherent ishtasadhanatd in certain acts, an 

inherent capacity^ to produce cert’ain 'desired results. 
Thus we may speak of an inh«fent conduciveness to 
desired results or good in the acts of cooking, rituals 
and sacrifice, and the liJce — an ishtasadhanatva or 
conduciveness to good being yagapakanishtha, qualifying 
or being inlierent in, ydga (religious sacrifice) and 
paka (ccyoking). It is howev(‘r absurd to conceive of 
these objective acts as thereby bcicoming purusha- 
vishesanavat, becoming determined as qualifications of 
the individual or appropriating to themselves the charac- 
ter of being subjective determinations of the agent 

It may be ar^ied, what qualifies the individual is 
not the act as such n^iich is objective but the ichchhd 
or desire which is induced by the act. This desire is 
certainly a qualification of^ the self even if the mere 
act is not, ^ and it is tjiis desire as qualifying the self 
that serves as the mark (linga) from which results or 
follows the cognition that it is to be done. The Nyaya 
objection to this is : there is jio vyilpti or invariable 
connection ^letween ichchha,^ desire and yagadikriyd 
or particular acts such as rituafs and sacrifice. Hence 
we cannot suppose that these acts will necessarily 
induce desire or ichchhd in the agent. Moreover even 
though there were invariable connection between such 
acts and the desiiie to accomplish* them so that the 
desire might be treated as a mark or sign of the acts, 
10 
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yet such desire may be mere blind impulse and thus 
would not accourft for the element of cc^nition (jndna) 
in the cognitibn of duty (kdryatdjndna) which is supposed 
to result from it. In other words, there is neither 
any necessary connection between the, acts objectively 
considered and any' conative impulse in the individual 
* nor any proof that such impulse, even if there be any 
such necessary connection, is an intelligent impulse or 
desire implying the cognition tliat it is to be accomplished 
by the agent’s will. 

In reply to all this the PrAbhdkaras point out : when 
wp say that the act to be accomplisliod is svavisheshanavat, 
i.e., determined as a vishei^hana or qualitication of the 
self, all that we mean is that there is either a cognition oj 
the qualification (tajjiiAna, visheshatiajnAna) or a cognition 
of relationship with tlie qualification (tatsambandbajnana, 
visheshanasambandhajnana). In other w'ords, self-quali- 
fication means either the cognition of the act as a quali- 
fication of the self or the cognition of it as being connected 
with such a qualification. There is nothing objectionable 
or paradoxical in this as the Naiy^yikas themselves 
conceive of the Vishaya or object as qualifying the subject 
in one or other of these senses. Thus they speak of 
kdmyasAdhanatci or conduciveness to the agent’s desire, 
in the vishaya or external object. Here therefore they 
admit something in the object which has a subjective 
signification or meaning. How is this subjective significa- 
tion in the object to be conceived ? How are w'e to 
conceive of the object as being characterised by con- 
duciveness to the subject’s desire or want ? It must be 
by conceiving the kAmandvishaya or object of desire as 
being determined or conditioned either by a cognition of 
the want or desire (kdmanAjndna) or by a cognition of 
intimate connection with the want or d^'^sire (kdmandsam- 
bandhajndna). As the Naiydyikas thus admit a subjective 
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determination ii^ the desired object in th^ form either of 
a cogfiition of the desire as constituting it €r a cognition 
of essential relafionship with the desire, so likewise do 
we, the Prdbhakaras, conceive of the objective acts as 
becoming determined as qualifications*of the self through 
the cognition either of the.^e qualifications or of relation- 
ship with these qualifications as conditioning the acts. 
In fact, it is hardly consistent for a Naiydyika to quarrel 
with a Pnlbhakara on a point like this. Both accept 

self-determinism and therefore for bpth alike the Purusha 

# 

or individual is himself the conditioning or determining 
factor in volition. The only^ difference arises from the 
way in which the Naiyayika would conceive the form of 
this self-determination which according to him is always 
a form of hedonistic valuation — a form in which the 
act is cognised as conducive to the agenUs good. But 
even for the Naiydyika the acts themselves (cooking, etc.) 
considered objectively are external goods being suited for 
certain results and without any effect on the agent’s 
consciousness till they are subjectively self-determined as 
worth striving for or (Reserving conscious realisation by 
will. They are not antc^rbhuta, internalised, internally or 
subjectively appropriated, till there is this subjective 
valuation and selection, ^subjective self-determination 
with reference to them. The self thus must determine 
its own values for itself even according to the Naiyayika 
and it is through the sambandhajiiana, cognition of rela- 
tionship with itself, that it thus determines the merely 
external good or object as a* good ft)r itself. Vastutah 
tadvattdjndnam tatsambandhajnanam tajjndnameva va na 
tu pakshoapi tatrdntarbhuta iti kdmyasadhahatd-jndnasyapi 

kamanasambandha j nandtmakatay akamandj ndndt makatayd 

va anupapatyabhavat. 

Hence the essential difference between the Prabhdkaras 
and the Naiyayikas is not in regard to the question of 
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self-reference and. self-determination so much as in regard 
to the form of this self-reference which with the Naiy/iyika 
is always a form of hedonistic valuation. T^urther accord- 
ing to the Naiyayika as ichchlia desire may exist 
svarupatah, i.e.^ as mere conscious desire without being 
< self-conscious or involving consciousness of the self as 
desiring, the sambandhajnana or cognition of relationship 
through which the external good is subjectively appro- 
priated is the self’s cognition of the object as good and not 
necessarily a distinct consciousness of the self whose good 
it is. In other words according to Nyaya the object may 
be self -appropriated as good to itself without any distinct 
consciousness of the self to wfiich it is cognised as a good, 
such self-consciousness being distinct only in special 
cases and being ordinarily at the background. For the 
PrAbhakaras however there is no s(df-aj)propriatioir without 
definite self-reference and tlius all desire is self-conscious 
involving a clear consciousness not merely of the act 
to be accomplished but also of tlie self as qualified by 
the act. 

0. In the previous section we have considered the 

ti 

various conceptions of the relation of karyatajnana or 
cognition of dut;v to the other conditions of volition. 
Thus far we have considered three diJVcrcnt forms of this 
relation — the Nyaya and the PrAbliakara forms as Avell 
as a form of indeterminism which dill'ers from both. 

(1) According to the Nyaya form, the cognition of 
duty (karyatajnana) is a component in a psychological 
compound involving the cognition of good (ishtasadha- 
natAjutWia) as its other constituent. 

(2) According to the Pnibhakaras — the cognition of 
duty is a distinct psychosis’ which is csiablMed or 
produced by the representation of the act as specifying 
the self. Hence there is inference ^ involved in the 
process of arriving at the cognition of duty, this cognition 
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, following as a consequence from th^ representation of 
th.9 act as self-appropriated. ^ • 

j(3) Accoixliqg^ to others however, there is neither a 
psychological, compound nor any inference involved. 
I^he cognitiorf of duty is simply ^ the cognition that it 
is to be accomplished by my will as depending on njy 
svechchha or freedom! Svechchlul-dhina-krtisddhyatd- 
jndnameva kdryatdjnanam. This is indeterminism, the 
will through which the act is cognised to bo accom- 
plished being •also cognised as undetermined, or as 
depending purely on the agoutis freedom. 

Some howev('r consider this indetormination tt) be 
itself mediated. Thus they put this indeterminism in 
the form of an inference or anumana as follows : — 

(T) l ake the act of cooking (pdka) for instance. The 
infereiice may l)e stated thus : — 

Conclusion , — The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my ivee will — pdkah svechchhadhina-matkrtisddhyah. 

Ground , — Because being distinct from mere exertion 
or effort such as the exercise of the muscles it is at 
the same time^ incapable of being accomplished except 
through my free will— shraniadibhinnatv6 sati svechchha- 
dhiiiamatkrtim vina asattvat. 

Or again thus : — • 

Conclusion. — The 'act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will — pdkah svechchhadhina-matkrtisddhyah. 

Ground . — Because being distinct from exertion as 
such it is at the same time that which is non-existent 
in the absence of my willing it — shramadibhinnatve sati 
matkrtivyatirekaprayuktavyatirekapratiyogitvdt. 

Here there is no svavisheshanavattva or self-reference 
as a condition. Henc» it is indeterminism rather than 
self-determinism, though it is .not unmediated indeter- 
minism as in *the third form explained above, but a 
species of self-mediated indeterminism in which freedom 
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realises itself through itself in vacuo as it were indepen- 
dently of any specific determination by the s^df. Thus 
the act of cooking is asat, unreal or jicn-i^xistent but 
possible and the step here is from possibility to 
actualisation, the transformation being accomplished by 
thc» will as dependent on the agent’s freedom (svechchhA- 
dhinamatkrti). There is no self-appropriation of the act 
either through any hedonistic calculations of advantage 
or profit or through any pure representation of it as 
a self-qualification. Henge sheer exertion (shrama) has 
to be excluded to limit the sphere of the choice ; the 
value-cognition (ishtasadhanatajnana) being omitted from 
the conditions of the willing, the sphere of volition has 
to be definitely limited so as to exclude all mere shrama 
or exertion — willing for the sake of the effort of willing. 
The willing must have an object other than itself, 
must he defined by being limited to something objective 
and external to itself. 

The PrAbhAkaras and the Naiyayikas both reject this 
form. According to them there must he either cognition 
of self-reference (svavisheshanajnAna) or cognition of good 
(ishtasAdhanatajnana) in the motive. An action which 
is neither cognised as good or advantageous nor repre- 
sented as a self-qualification, can have no impelling 
force. In fact, the above process 'is a pseudOprocess 
simulating a ground or reason where there is none. Thus 
my ungrounded freedom (svechchha) becomes the hetu, 
ground or reason, of the act being willed. But how can 
the groundless be itself a ground ? As a matter of fact 
there is here a specific ground surreptitiously introduced 
behind an appearance of indetermination or ground- 
lessness. For the ground (hetu) which is svechchha- 
dhina matkrti, i.^., my will as purely dependent on my 
wish or pleasure, contains ichchha, wish, as an element. 
There is thus an antecedent ichchhA, wish, or will, in 
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the hetu or ground. Itow is this wish or will to be 
understood ?• It may be a desire for pleasure (sukha) 
or for absence of pain (dulikhabhdVa) or may be 
pure desire implying nothing but self-reference or 
svavislieshan?^ Thus in any ease we cannot avoid either 
self-reference fsvavisheshanatajnana) or the cognition 
of good (ishtasddhanatdjnana). 

(5) There is yet another form in which the relation 
of krtisadhyatajuana or -cognition of duty is conceived 
with reference to the other conditions 'of volition — a form 

A 

which Gdgd Bhatta notices iiv^the “ Bhdttachintamani.’* 
In this form krtisdclhyatdjnana or cognition of .duty 
is conceived to produce prabrtti, volition, by being 
sul)ject to ishtasddhanatajndna or cognition of good. 
In other words, tJie relation of the duty-cognition 
(krtisddhyata) to the value-cognition (ishtasadhanatd) 
is not merely that of community of vishaya, object, 
the act which is the object or vishaya of the one being 
also the object of the other as conceived in the 
ordinary Nydya analysis. There is besides a relation of 
dependence or subordination —a relation which makes the 
cognition of duty dependent on or subject to the cognition 
of the value. This is thus a compromise between the 
Prdbhakara and Nyaya^ views recognising as it does a 
relation of dependence without admitting any inferential 
process or any absolute independence or distinctness of 
psychoses. (Kechittu idanintanamatkrtisddhyatdjndnam 
hetuh, tat cha idanintanamadishtasddhanatajndnddhinam 
iti tadabhavat na prabrttih Jtydhuh). 

The objection to such a view is : even in the absence 
of the volition that sliouM follow ^\s an effect, there 
may be such cognition of subjective capacity or 
competency in the form : if it be willed by me the 
desired result dt\ill surely be realised. In other words, 
such cognition of subjective competency being present 
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and yet volition being non-existent, the former cannot 
be the ground of volition. TadanukulakrtyabhAv^ api 
yadi maya kriyate tada idam bhavishyati iti etddrisha- 
krtisddhyatdjndnasya taddnimapi sattvdt. ‘‘ (BhAttachin- 
tamani).” (It is to be noted however that in this 
objection krtisadhyatajndna is not interpreted as tlie 
cognition that the act is to be accomplished but merely 
as the cognition that it is capable of being accomplished 
if I will it. The force of the objection being derived 
entirely from this ‘ interpretation, it is ^ hardly a valid 
one as it can be easily 'p3rceiv(‘d that the propounders 
of the view understood krtisadhyatAjnana only in the 
first sense). 


Note on Ishta in Ishtasddhanatd, 

What is it that constitutes the desired object (ishta) 
an object of desire ? What is it that constitutes its 
worth or value as an object of desire ? What is the 
good the cognition of which is a condition or cause 
of desire ? We have already discussed the question 
partially in course of the previous exposition. We shall 
now conclude by comparing the CliArvaka and the 
Nyaya views on this question of the nature of the 
good. We omit the Prdbhakaras for the obvious reason 
that the good is not, according to them, one of the 
essentials of the volitional process. 

For the Chdrvdkas the good is eitlier sukha or 
duhkhabhdva. By sukha the Chdrvdkas mean empirical 
pleasure, particularly the pleasure of the senses and 
the body. They believe neither in spiritual, non-sensuous 
pleasure nor in any Transcendental Bliss or Ananda 
such as the Veddntists conceive. Similarly duhkhdbhava 
signifies for the Charvdkas freedom from bodily suffering. 
Of course the Chdrvdkas do not believe in the possibility 
of unmixed pleasures in life. Pleasures are mixed up 
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>vith pain, but this does not make t^jem worthless. On 
the •contrary *pleasures are to be sough J as Hbeing the 
only, possible •gQod in life and the highest good consists 
in the enjoynjent of the maximum of pleasure with 
the suffering of a minimum of unavoidable pain. The 

highest good consists thus in a maximum of pleasurg 

with a minimum of pafn and all relative good consists 
in a balance of pleasure over pain just as all relative 
evil consists in opposite. Hence for the Chdrvdkas 

all actions are •empirical being the resultant of the 
two forces of attragtion of^ pleasure and repulsion 

of pain and the highest good does not differ in kind 
or quality but only in degil3e from relative and empirical 
good. 

According to the Naiyhyikas however there is a 
difference in kind or quality between empirical actions 
prompted by attraction (rdga) and aversion (dvesha) 
and the non-empirical impulse towards the highest good 
which is moksha or the Freedom of the Life Absolute 
and Transcendental. Thus in empirical actions the 
object of volition is either sukhaprdpti, attainment of 
happiness, or duhkhapJirihara, the avoidance of suffering. 
Hence such action^ depend on or presuppose the 
attraction of pleasure (udga) and the repulsion of pain 
(dvesha). • Thus they -are not free action in the true 
sense of the term being under the sway of the two 
forces of attraction and aversion and thus cannot ensure 
the condition of Absolute Freedom of the Moksha 
State which is the highest gpod. As a matter of fact 
happiness cannot be the highest* good because it is 
always mixed up with pain. Nor can the avoidance 
of pain under the influence of dvesha, aversion or 
repulsion be such a good, because aversion itself being 
of the nature (rf pain, or unhappiness, there can never 
be absolute and complete cessation of pain under its 

11 
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influence. Furthfjr if a man were tu be actuated by 
calculations of eternal happiness! (nityasukha), he would 
never attain the Freedom of the IV^oksha state — his 
very motive to realise it for the sake of the possible 
happiness will be a source of bondage, for attraction 
^(rdga) is the prius in consciousness of the state of 
bondage. It is true that dvbsha, aversion, as motive 
to mukti or liberation, will equally bind (dveshasya 
bandhana samdjndndt), but dulikhadvesha, aversion to 
suffering, is not a necessary condition for duhkhaparihdra 
or realisation of freedom from^ suffering. Such dvesha 
or aversion is the determining condition of empirical 
actions which seek relative and not absolute freedom from 
pain, but it has nothing to do with the Transcendental 
Impulse towards absolute and complete freedom from 
suffering. Such impulse does not imply aversion (dvesha) 
which is itself a form of suffering, nor does it imply 
nlga, attraction, inasmuch as the absolute freedom from 
suffering which it aims at is not anything positive so 
as to be anukula or positively favourable to the self. 
In fact this absolute freedom can l>e conceived only 
as apralikula or not unfavourable and therefore cannot 
either attract or repel as do ordin’ary empirical objects 
of desire. It follows therefore that there are two kinds 
of obj(‘Cts of desire or ishta; (1) .those that a^e relative 
and empirical implying attraction (rdga) and aversion 
(dvesha) in the agent, (2) that which is absolute and 
non-empirical and the desire for which is pure and not 
pathological. It is to be^seen also that the relative 
goods fall into the tvvo classes of (1) positioe empirical 
pleasure which is relative and (2) relative and partial 
cessation of pain, 

As regards these empirical pleasures it may be noted 
that they are recognised to differ not merely in degree 
but also in kind. Thus Gangesh as well as Mathur&ndtha 
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(author of Mdthuri ”) both refer ,to vaijdtya, i.e,^ 
specific differences of quality, in the different^kinds of 
svargasukha, happiness in heaven, promised as the 
reward of different religious sacrifices or yajnas, the 
alternative supposition being that these sukhas, amounts 
of happiness, differ from one another not qualitatively,^ 
but quantitatively, eithef in respect of duration or of 
number (samkhyA), * 



CHAPTER II. 


THE ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE OR CQNSCIOTJSNESS 
OF DUTY. 

In the previous chapter we have considered the 
psychological basis of Hindu Ethics, viz., the analysis 
of prabrtti or volition. We shall consider now the 
Hindu analysis of conscience or conscTlousness of duty. 
The Doctrine of Conscience constitutes an important 
part of psychological Hindu Ethics. It is elaborated 
in connection with the interpretation of the scriptural 
code of duties laid down by the Vedas. Since the 
moral code according to the Hindu primarily signifies the 
code of scriptural commands, the analysis of conscience 
necessarily involves the analysis of the shastrika imperative 
as embodied in the code of Scriptural duties. We shall 
therefore have to consider the Doctrine of Conscience 
in the light of the analysis of the Scriptural Imperative. 

The consciousness of duty implies not only karma 
or an act to be accomplished and the consciousness of 
it as duty or morally imperative'but also righteousness, 
dharma or merit as accruing from the proper accom- 
plishment of the duty. Since nothing is duty which 
does not conduce to dharma or righteousness, the 
question has to be first considered as to what is signified 
by dharma, righteousness or merit. We shall therefore 
first explain the conception of dharma or righteousness 
in Hindu Ethics and in particular its relation to karma 
or acts prescribed as duties. This is a necessary 
preliminary to the analysis of conscience or consciousness 
of duty which presupposes not only karmas but also 
dharma or merit as resulting from the jJroper accomplish- 
ment of karma. 
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From the brief summary of the various conceptions 
of ^dharma in [Rdmkrshna’s “ Siddhdntachandrikd ” (com- 
mentary on ^Pdrthasdrathimishra’s “ Sliastradipikd it 
appears that the term has not one identical connotation 
in the different systems of Hindu Philosophy. According 
to liamchandra, dharrna, righteousness, signifies— 

(1) For the Sankhya, a specific function of the 
mind; 

(2) For the Shdkyas (Buddhists), an auspicious dis- 
position of the piental continuum ; 

(3) For the Arhats (Jainas), certain subtile forces 
in atoms as the causes of specific consequences or 
effects ; 

(4) For the Vaisheshikas, certain specific qualities 
in the Atman ; 

(6) b^or one school of the Mimamsakas (the Prdbhd- 
karas), something transcendental (Apurva) ; 

(6) For the Bhattas, the sacrificial acts and other 
ceremonies. 

Sdmkhydstu manaso vrttivishesham dharmam ahuh 
Shdkydstu. chittasya shubhdm vasandm, 

Arhatastu kdryarambhakan sukshmdn murtimatanh 
' pudgaldn dharmam dhuh, 
Vaisheshikdstu dtri(^ano visheshagundn, 

Mimamsakdh ekadeshinastu apurvameva 
dharmam dhuh, 

Yagddireva dharmashabdavdchyam iti Bhdttdh. 

Hence according to Sdnkhya righteousness and un- 
righteousness do not touoJi the individual (Purusha) in 
his transcendental nature, but appertain only to the 
mind which is a modalisation of Prakrti in the empirical 
state of parindma or^ transformation. It is Prakrti 
which evolves under Purusha’s transcendental influence 
into the empifical world consisting of empirical subjects 
with minds and organs of experience on the one hand and 
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objects of experience on the other, and it is only in 
relation to the empirical order in which empirical subjects 
stand mutually related in a common world o^ objects that 
the question of right ahd wrong and of morality and 
immorality has any significance. Morality and immora- 
lity, righteousness and unrighteousness have thus only an 
empirical significance and therefore are functions of the 
mind (manas) which is the organ of empirical life rather 
than attributes of the Transcendental Self, Atman, or 
Purusha. The individual in his transcendental nature 
is no more touched by righ^teousness and unrighteousness 
than the crystal is tainted by the colour of Yapa 
(hebescus) that stands near it. There is nothing but a 
‘transcendental shine’ round about Purusha as a 
consequence of the empirical modes and forms which 
Prakrti undergoes under Purusha’s influence. This is 
however no real enrichment of Purusha, no bhoga or 
experience of Purusha in a transcendental sense, but is 
only of the order of pratibimba, reflection or phenomenal 
appearance. 

Thus for Sdnkhya the Self in its transcrandental nature 
remains eternally pure, untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness and the forms of experience. For the 
Vaisheshikas however (and also for the Naiydyikas), the 
Self (Atman) is not untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness, but is determined by both in its 
phenomenal, empirical life of samsdra. There are indeed a 
phenomenal and a transcendental life of the Atman or Self, 
but the phenomenal life belongs as much to the Self or 
Atman as the transcendental life, and does not appertain 
merely, as according to Sankhya, to the mind or any 
special organ of experience. ./Ihus according to the 
Nyaya- Vaisheshikas though the transcendental life is a 
supermoral plane of being of Ihe Atman in which it is 
free from righteousness as well as unrighteousness, there 
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is also ail empirical life of the Self — ^ life of Samsara, in 
whk^h the -i^tman becojnes implicated in^the moral order 
and . determined , bv righteousness and unrighteousness. 
But such deter/ninations are not permanent modifications 
of the Atman cfnd can be removed b^ a process of spiritual 
discipline by means of which the Self may recover i^ 
transcendental purity of being free from the taint of 
experience or samsara — a purity of being in Vliich the 
Atman becomes a pure spiritual substance without 
knowing, feelitig or willing, devoid of all 

experience. . • 

Thus for the Nyava-Vaisheshikas righteousness* is a 
quality of tlie Atman or Sfelf, is a subjective category 
to be distinguished from the objective act (karma) 
as well as from any impersonal transcendental category 
(ApurVa) which may be generated by it. Nor is it 
any objective quality of an act which has any such 
supersensuous calegovy in its aid or support (Apurvo- 
pakritakarmaguna). In other words, according to them, 
moral merit has only a subjective significance there 
being no merit* in the act itself or any other objective 
category, no objective right or wrong. This is why 
abhisandhi, intention is necessary to constitute merit or 
demerit, the intention buing pure, vishuddha in the case 
of merit* or righteous^iess. riius righteousness (dharma), 
according to Pra-sastapfida, is vishuddhabhisandhijah, is 
born of the purity of the intention, i.e,, of the 
intention free from pride and the like (dambhadira- 
hitasamkalpavishesha) so ^hat there is no righteousness 
even in good acts prompted by impure or evil 
intentions, e,g.^ by pride or vanity, • etc. Similarly in 
unintentional acts, acts which are accidental and 

unpremeditated, tliere is neither merit nor demerit though 
the oonsequencels may be good or evil. There is thus no 
unintentional wrong in a strictly moral significance, the 
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intention being absolutely essential to constitute moral 
right and t wrong. According to Sridhara however there 
is sin (adharma) even in unintentional acts (akdmakrta) 
in so far as they indicate pramdda or a lack of moral 
earnestness, i.e., moral relaxation or cai'elessness in the 
agent. There are however cases of unintentional acts in 
which there can hardly be afiy question of habitual 
carelessness and in .so far as these are not exempted from 
moral judgment there is evidently a deviation from the 
subjective standpoint. It is however' probable that 
Sridhara’s view was largely influenced by the medieval 
system of prdyashchitta or expiation enjoined even for 
akamakrta or unintentional actts. 

Just as righteousness is an effect of pure intention 
so also unrighteousness results from evil intentions 
(dushtAbhisandhi). Hence where the intention is evil 
there is unrighteousness even if the actual rc.sult of the 
action be good or beneficial. Itighteousness and 
unrighteousness are thus subjective categories, determina- 
tions or qualities of the Atman or Self that result from 
the purity or impurity of its intentions in volition. 
Secondly they appertain to the Self in its phenomenal 
life, i.e., as participating in experience and therefore 
implying purushAntahkarana-samyoga, i.e., the contact of 
the Self, Atman or Purusha and the Antahkarana, the 
internal organ or instrument of experience, i.e., the 
mind. It is in so far as there is this contact of the Self 
and the mind that there is experience and it is in so far 
as there is experience th-.t there is righteousness or 
unrighteousness. Thirdly, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness are atindriya, i.e., supersensuous. They are qualities 
or determinations of the Self, but not in the sense in 
which pleasure and paiq are qualities of the Self. These 
latter are objects of internal perception — they can be 
perceived by means of the mind without the aid of the 
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eztermi.1 sen^ea. Not so however , rigjtteousneffi or 
uurighteouaue&s. These ,are objects of ^ogie* iatuUnaa 
oaly,^ i.e., thu jntuition of the Sages and not of ordinavji 
nsortals who oan poi-oeive only 'their effects, namely, 
happiness and* unhappiness. Eourthiy, righteousness 
and unrighteousness are the effects of experienoti^they^ 
are born of the Self’s* participation in Samsdra or 
empirieal life. Hence they are effects and * have a 
beginningi n time. They are thus contingent phenomena 
and thus cannot^ be eternal. Being non-eternal they 
must also perish in course of<ttme. How then do they 
cease to be ? Righteousness is the cause of fruitioir or 
happiness and thus it may exhaust itself by the last 
fruition, i.e., by the experience of the last happiness. 
Hence it is antyasukhasamvijnanavirodhi, i.e., contra- 
dictory ‘to or cancelled by the experience of the last 
happiness, the last fruition. Contrarywise unrighteous-^ 
ness is cancelled by the experience of the suffering due. 
But these are not the only ways in which righteousness 
and unrighteousness may wear away. They may also 
be destroyed by. the knowledge of the true nature of 
things. Such knowledge by clarifying intellectual vision 
and removing all delusion destroys attraction (rdga) 
and aversion (dvesha) wjiicb are the causes of volition, 
(prabrtti) ^nd thereby pf participation in experience aqd 
samsdra. In this way by inducing the individual to< 
withdraw from empirical life it ensures bis freedom from> 
the moral order of karma and of light and wrong and 
thus prepares the way to hjs mukti or liberation. The 
tire of knowledge consumes his. santehita or accumulated 
karmas, meritorious and demeritorious,, which are thus 
destroyed before maturity into their proper effeohs. 
There are also no uttara karmas or subsequent actions, 
actions, right* or wrong, subsequent to tbe awakeBing* 
of sueb knowledge. Ip, other worde, kAowledge of the 
13 
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true nature of reality is contradictory to any active 
participation in experience and thus there is no more 
any righteous or unrighteous action. It is only . the 
prArabdha karma or acts which are already in the state 
of fruition, that take their course and 'consume them- 
selves by the natural process of maturing into their 
proper effects. 

Hence according to S^inkhya as well as the Nydya- 
Vaisheshikas, righteousness and unrighteousness are 
subjective categories that appertain only 6o the empirical 
life. But while accordirrg to the Nydya-Vaisheshikas 
they are subjective in the sense of being qualities of the 
Atman itself in the empirical state, for Sdnkhya they are 
subjective in the sense of being functions of the mind 
which is the organ of experience in the empirical life. 
Hence for Sdnkhya the empirical Self is an independent 
category, a modalisation or form of Prakrti which is 
independent of the Transcendental Individual or Purusha. 
It is Prakrti which evolves into the empirical self under 
the reflection of Purusha and it is this empirical self 
which functions in the acts of merit and demerit. 
For the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas however there is no such 
absolute dualism of the empirical self and the Tran- 
scendental Self, the Atman , which participates in 
experience and thereby is qualified 4)y righteousness and 
unrighteousness being also the Atman which through 
spiritual discipline becomes free from the dross of 
experience and thereby recovers the Transcendental purity 
of its being. 

According to Buddhists also righteousness is an 
empirical and subjective o.^togory. Thus it is vasand, 
disposition of the chitta or , m(mtal continuum — a 
continuum which is annulled in the transcendental state. 
Hence dharma, righteousness has only empirical signifi- 
cance and is subjective or mental in essence. But it is 
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not a passing function, state or vrtti of the mind. A 
function or ti^ritti is a fleeting, momentary ^ state ; but 
righteousness (dharma)* is essentially a*vjisand, trend or 
disp6sition of tfie* mind. The disposition is much more 
than a momc\itary state or function of the mind — it is 
an enduring trait or ttndency 6f the mind. Every 
righteous act conduces* to such a tendency and every 
new one strengthens this tendency. And .it is the 
cumulative effect of such acts transforming and modifying 
the entire personality and producing* a disposition or 
inclination towards rigliteoug* acts that constitutes 
the righteousness of the mind. Every single righteous 
act, in other words, js more • than a momentary 
function of the mind fleeting over its surface — it implies 
a more or less permanent modification of the mind 
reaching down to the subpersonal and subconscious 
strata and thereby generating a delinite tendency or 
disposition in a specific direction. It is not the momen- 
tary function but the enduring disposition which is thus 
produced that constitutes dharma or righteousness of 
the mind. 

Hence according , to Sankhya, Nydya-Vaisheshikas 
and Buddhists, righteousness and unrighteousness are 
subjective categories. They have also only an empirical 
significance being relative only to the empirical life. 
But while for the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas they are qualities 
of the Self or Atman, for Sdnkhya as well as for the 
Buddhists they belong only to the mind or mental 
continuum and not to the Self. For Sankhya however 
they are mere functions * (vrttis) of the mind, and 
. therefore nothing but fleeting and momentary^ states. 
According to the Buddhists however every such momen- 
tary function implies an enduring modification, a specific 
impetus or disposition of the mental life, and it is this more 
or less permanent trait, tendency or disposition of the 
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mifid 'whicdi is so ptoduced that ccnistit?ates righlieousness 
and the opposite. 

'Opposed to these oonoeptions of righteousness (dharma) 
ais a BtfhjeotiTO category is the view of the Mimdnasakas 
aioeording to which dharma is objective or external. 
Accfording to the Jdimdmsakus, dharma or righteousness 
fe essentially of the nature cf an artha or good, i.e., of 
the nature of something objective and not a subjective 
ttait or 'State — thing worthy of being aimed at or desired 
rather than a subjective quality or disposition to be acquired 
or nnltivated. But it is not a mere artha but an artha which 
is sanctioned by chodand or vidhivakya, i.e., by scriptural 
prescription (chodandlakshanah arthab dharmah). What, 
then, is the nature of such artha ? What is the nature 
of an artha prescribed by scripture as distinct from an 
'•rtha of nonmoriptural significance ? This raises the 
question as to what makes an artha to be artha, a 
'desifpable object an object worthy of desire. What then 
•is it tbat constitutes an artha to be what it is ? What, 
in other words, is the essence or constitutive principle of 
the good ? The Mimdmsakas answer , this question in 
ierms of pleasure and pain. According to them whatever 
dees not produce pain (duhkha) dn excess of pleasure 
<(8akha) is an artha or good and whatever produces pain 
in ezoess of pleasure is anartha or evil. (Arthamsuldid- 
dMkaduhkhdjanakatvam — *‘Subodhini ”). 'Hence accord- 
ing IfO the Mimdmsakas we have artha or good not merely 
where there is an excess of pleasure over pain but also 
where the pain does not exceed the pleasure that may 
the derived. This is • what constitutes the nature of artha 
•or (good in general and dharma or moral gocdls a 
speeific form of this generic good, i.e., the good or artha 
wirieh is samotioned by scriptural prescription or 
^idhivdkya. The idea is that there are,, not only arihas 
'df scxiptxnttl eigniftosQoe but also arthas which ate 
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jatikika, empirical or non-scriphural in nature. The 
Hipiitmsakfis* extend this division not merely to arthas 
Ijut also to ginarthas or evils, i.e., according to them 
there are not merely scriptural and non-scriptural arthas 
but also scriptural and non-scriptural anarthas. For 
example, certain forms of animal slaughter (himsd) 
are enjoined by scripture. Involving as they do 
the infliction of suffering on sentient beings they 

are evil or anarthas, but they are anarthas prescribed 
by scripture as, distinguished from drdinary evils or 
anarthas of nonscriptural import. Thus we have 
scriptural arthas and anarthas as well as non-scriptural 
arthas ?i.nd anarthas. The latter are the dmht^rthas 
and drshtdnarthas, i.e., of empirical import or 
significance while the scriptural arthas and anarthas 
are adrshta, i.e., of non-sensuous or non-empirical 
import. In other words, we have not merely empirical 
good and empirical evil but also non-empirical good and 
non-empirical evil. The latter are revealed by Shdstrio 
prescriptions just as the former are determined by 
secular experierce. Dharma or moral good is essentially 
non-empirical in nature and is revealed by scriptural 
prescriptions. As such it is distinguished alike from 
drahtirthas and drshtAnarthas, i.e., from empirical good 
and evil. As essentially an artha or good it is also 
distinguished from adrshtdnarthas or non-empirical evil, 
i.e., evil enjoined by Shastric prescriptions, l^re is 
no dharma in such evil even though prescribed by Shdstra 
because it is essentially evil or anartha while dhaa*ma is 
essentially artha or of the natme of good. A dharma 
must therefore ■satisfy two tests (1) it must be an 
artha or good, i.e., must not produce pain in excess of 
pleasure (sukhddhikaduhkhdjanaka), and (2) it must be 
sanctioned by chodand, or Shastric prescription. Dharma 
is thus the artha or good which is of nott-erapirioal or 
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Shastric import. This non-erapirical character belongs 
also to tjie opposite of dharma, i.e., to moral evil or 
adharma. Adlfarma is also noh-empirical, i.e.y adrstAn- 
artha or non-empirical evil and not* an artha, good or 
desirable object. Hence there is no adharma in drstd- 
nartha or empirical evil just as there is no dharma in 
drstartha or empirical good. Tt is only in regard to 
the adii.stdrthas and anarthas, in regard to the 

non-empirical good or evil that there is any question of 
dharma or adhar-ma, ^all empirical good and empirical 
evil being devoid of rnor^J signiftcance. 

,It is not clear from the aboVe however as to what in 
particular constitutes a non-empirical good or a non- 
empirical evil. Is it the act (mjoined by scripture that 
constitutes an adrshtdrtha or adrshtaiiartha in the sense 
of dharma, merit, or adharma, demerit ? Or, is^it some 
effect or consequence of the act, something which results 
from or is revealed by it ? Tlie Mimdmsakas divide into 
two schools as regards their answer to this question — the 
school of Prabhdkara and the school of Kumdrila Bliatta. 

(i) According to the Prdbhdkaras dharma is not a 
subjective category and therefonf, not a quality of the 
Self or Atman as is conveyed by Ug rendering into such 
equivalents as righteousness, virtue, merit, etc. But it is 
also not for that reason to be identified with the kriyd or 
act enjoined by scripture*. In fact, it is a new category 
distinct alike from any subjective condition or state and 
the mere external act enjoined by scripture. It is reveal- 
ed by niyoga, i,e., the imperative or command involved in 
a Shdstric prescription, or more precisely, it is revealed by 
prerand, i.e,, by the authoritative suggestion to the will 
implied in such a command or imperative. This prerand 
is a kind of dtmdkuta, ie.^ wave, excitement or impulsion 
in the Atman or Self — an excitement which becomes 
bhautikavydpdrahetu, ie., the cause of certain physical 
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processes or effects. Dharma is thus an objective category, 
but ns non-iempirioal or. supersensuous 41 nat^ire being 
revealed by the •authoritative suggestion involved in the 
moral imperative or niyoga. In the Sutra chodandlak- 
shanah arthah flharmah, the meanipg is : even in certain 
scriptural prescriptions or chodana\akyas there is an^ 
element of evil or anar^a and such anartha is a moral 
evil or adharma. Consider for example a scriptural 
injunction such as shyenena abhicharan^yajeta — one who 
wishes to kill his enemy shonld perform the ceremony of 
shyena. Here the form, is that of a recommendation or 
injunction (chodand) — yajeta h(3ing in vidhilin, i,e.^ in Ihe 
optative or potential modll and thus implying a specific 
recommendation to him who wants to dispose of his enemy. 
But as the enjoined ceremony involves the infliction of 
pain on*the enemy and therefore injury or himsfi, it is 
essentially anartha or evil and is thus a moral wrong 
(adharma). To exclude such anarthas or evils in the 
Vedic prescriptions or chodandvakyas, the Sutra defines 
dharma as consisting essentially in artha or good. Thus 
artha in the defifiition excludes all anarthas or evils, even 
the anarthas involved *in some of the Vedic prescriptions. 
Hence such prescriplions do not constitute dharma or 
moral right, though they may lead to specific results. It 
is only Shis trie prescriptions which lead to artha (and not 
to anartha or evil) that r(‘sult in dharma through their 
supersensuous effects (Apurva). T^hese Shastric prescrip- 
tions include nitttanaimittikakarmasor unconditional duties 
as well as kdmyakarmas or nets from empirical motives. 
In either case there is dharma or moral good in so far as 
there is no anartha or evil involved in stich prescriptions. 
But in the case of the nktanairnittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties there is no positive gopd or artha in a positive 
sense, they flo not produce pleasure, but they also 
do not produce pain (duhkha) in excess of pleasure 
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(sukha) and in tbif ^ensd are artbas and ther^ore dbarma. 
Through the pi;^oper accomplisbraent of these duties .the 
mind is purified and thus the knowledge of reality (jndna) 
is attained which leads ' ta Transcendental Freedom or 
Moksha which is fr^dora from pain (dbhkbibbdvA). 
In the case of kdmya or empirical duties however there 
is artha in a positive sense, positive sukha or pleasure 
and therefore also dharma in so far as there is no anartha 
or evil involved. In either case however the dharma 
or moral good is not the act itself but the Apurva or 
supersensuous verity which it generates or involves 
and •which is revealed by the prerand or impulsion in 
the Atman produced by the uiyoga or the command 
involved in a Shastrio injunction. 

(ii) According to the Bbdttas however y&gddi, i.e., the 
ceremonial and sacrificial acts, in themselves constitute 
dharma or m^ral good. Dharma is thus no non-empirical 
category, no supersensuous potency (Apurva) with which 
Vedic prescriptions are charged but the prescribed acts 
themselves. In fact dharma is shreyaskara, conducive 
tc good, i.e,, works for the agent’s nihsbreyasah or highest 
good. These ceremonial acts (ydgddi) are conducive to 
good (shreyaskara) in this sense and therefore are 
dharma. In fact, there is no difference in this respect 
between kdmyakarmas or conditional duties with refe- 
rence to something desired for empirical pleasure and 
the nityanaimittika karmas or unconditional duties. The 
latter conduce to good quite as much as the duties 
prompted by empirical motives and are dharma only 
as thus conducive to good. Hence the Sutra cbodand 
lakshanah arthah dharmah is not intended to exclude 
chodanalakshanah anarthas. This cannot be the intend- 
ed meaning as all Shastric prescriptions are dharma 
and therefore are artha and not anarthr. or evil. The 
anartha or evil which comes within the scope of a 
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Shastrik prescription is only by way of prohibition 
(nib^tti) anjcl*thus constitutes the subject-matter only 
of nishedhci-cljodauds or prohibitory anJ negative pres- 
criptions. The prohibition or negation of an anartha or 
evil thus [)rcsaribed is itself an artha or good and thus 
is dharrna. We liave tlius dharma as constituting the 
content of Shastric pi’fscriptions in two forms. In 
A^idhi-cliodanas or positive Shastric prescripHons, the 
dharma is a positive good (artlia), viz.^ the good involved 
in the act enjeyned; while in nishedha-chodands, 
prohibitory or negative T)rescifi|)tions, the dharma is 
abstention or cessation from some anartha or evil, 
from the sin and consequt^it punishment entailed by the 
nishiddha or prohibited action. 

Hence wliile according to Sdnkhya, Bauddha and 
Nydya-Waisheshika systems dharma is essentially righte- 
ousness or virtu(' and thus a subjective trait or disposition 
of the mind or the self, according to the Mimamsakas 
it is an objective category consisting, according to the 
Prdl)hakaras, in Apur\a. or.i supersensuous verity involved 
in the Vialic prescriptions, and, according to the Bhattas, 
in t]}e prescribed acts themselves, i.c., the acts prescribed 
1)3^ Vedic injunctions mid prohibitions. But the question 
remains still to be cons^idered as to how dharma or 
righteousness is related, to Karma, i.e,^ the external act 
of duty. If dharma is a subjective category, is it an 
effect of the accomplishment of the karmas? How is 
it related then to the scriptural and non-scriptural 
karmas respectively? If it^is an objective category, is 
it the duty itself, or an objective atjcomplishment of the 
duty, or an objective effect of the accopipli^hment ? Is 
it scriptural duty only Or is it non-scriptural duty 
as well ? Or is it mere ethical duty as conducive to 
the life of the spkit, not necessarily implying scriptural 
sanction ? These are questions that necessarily arise in 
13 
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connection witli fhe question of clharma or righteousness. 
As involved in the question of dharma, they are also 
implicated in the consciousness of duty, We^ shall 
therefore next considel* those questions before we proceed 
to the analysis of conscience proper. 

(1) WJiat, then, is the moral value of karma according 
to the Hauddh i? From whatMias been already explained 
it is obvious that for the Bauddha there is no merit 
in karma or duty in an objective sense and that it 
assumes a moral signiftcance only as subjectively willed 
and accomplished and thus as modifying the subjective 
disposition of the agent. Hence according to him there 
is no inherent moral worth' in karma, but only in its 
conduciveness to the purification of the mind. Thus 
the Shastric karmas liave no inherent worth or excellence, 
their moral value being conditional only on their 
conduciveness to spiritual perfection. In so far therefore 
as Shastric and ceremonial acts fail to conduce to the 
life of the spirit, they are devoid of moral value and 
cannot h(; morally obligatory, 'fhere is no good making 
a fetish of Vedie pnvscriptions, and the exorcise of prop(*r 
discrimination is necessary in the ascertainment of true 
moral duty. To be sure there are special moral codes 
even for the Bauddhas themselves. Thus there are 
dilferent shilas, virtues, and charyyAs, duties, laid down 
for the IJpdsakas, devotees, and for the shravakas, 
learners, but they are so laid down not because they 
have any mysterious moral potency but only because 
they conduce to spiritual culture and thus are means 
to ethical discipline." Hence according to the Bauddhas 
even when karma is to be considered as having any 
moral significance, it is from the ethical standpoint as 
conducing to spiritual perfection and culture rather 
than from the standpoint of pure ooremonialism and 
formalism. 
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(2) The Sankhya in some respectisi resembles the 
Buddhist in -this ethical .view of karma,, but ilaere are 
also irnportant diffoi'ences. Thus according to Sdnkhya 
there is no spegiial spiritual significance attaching to 
Vedic (anushravfka) karmas. They Jnvolve himsa, 
injury to sentient creatures, and ikus cannot but lead 
to evil. Hence they cannot conduce to real spiritual 
good which is the agent’s freedom from the taint of 
Samsara or empirical life. It is this^ freedom, apavarga 
or moksha, this freedom from the whirlpool of the 
phenomenal life, that constitutes fhe highest purushartha 
or spiritual good. Compared witl) this even svarga 5r 
happiness in heaven is too irffeignificant a puruslulrtha to 
be worthy of desire. This svarga indeed comes often in 
the wake of the proper accomplishment of the Vedic 
prescriptions but as an effect that comes into being in 
time it is also bound to lapse and cease to b('. in course 
of time. It is thus contingent and perishable and thus 
can appear only as duhkha or suffering in comparison 
with the imperishable or eternal good which constitutes 
the essence of lYanscendental Freedom or Moksha. 
Vedic Karma thus cannot lead to anything which is 
really good or worthy of desire. In so far as they are 
tainted by the impurity erf himsd or injury to sentient 
beings, they are bound to bring suffering to the agent 
according to the law of karma or moral justice, and 
even when they lead to svarga or happiness in heaven 
they conduce only to a transient and perishable good 
and therefore a good or puru^Jiartha which can appear 
only as evil by the side of the imperishable Freedom 
which constitutes the essence of Moksha or Apavarga. 
And what applies to Vedic actions applies also to other 
empirical actions prompted by jnotives of gain or 
advantage. Thes^ also lead to suffering in so far as 
they involve the infliction of suffering, and even when 
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they produce happiness, that happiness being perishable 
and liable to in^3rease and decrease can appear only as 
evil (Drshtavadanushravikab sa hyavichuddhi-kshaydti- 
shayayuktah-‘‘ karika/’ Kdmyeakamyeapi sddbyatvdvi- 
sheshdt-Vijnanabhikshu). In other words, according to 
SAnkhya, there is real spiritual value neither in drshta 
and kamya karmas, /.<?., ordinary ethical actions but 
done from empirical motives, nor in anushravika karmas 
i.e,^ ceremonials , enjoined by the Shastras. They may 
lead to vsvarga, happiness in heaven, but this being 
perishable is only diihkha, /.(?., a form of suffering. 
Besides, the impurity of injury (himsa), etc., involved in 
Vedic karm;is will lead to sulfering in due course even 
though the religious merit acquired ther(‘by may bring 
about lia{)piness in heaven for the time being. Hence 
for the Snnkbya as for the Bauddlias the ceremonial is 
to be judged by ethical te.sts, but \vhil(‘ for the Hauddhas 
there is no special significances attaching to c(‘romonials, 
no potency or power in them to produce specific 
effects, it is not denied by Sankliya that ceremony has 
a certain efficacy in leading to svarga or happiness in 
heaven. Such happiness however being perisbaldo, the 
desire for it is condemned as a form of avidya or 
nescience, i,e., as arising froiii aviveka or absence of 
the proper discrimination of the' true nature of reality 
Such non-discrimination is the ground of all impure 
actions and arise from a preponderance of the constituents 
of Tamas or Inertia and Rajas or Energy in the chitta 
or empirical srdf. When die Tamas and the Rajas 
Gunas will give uay to the constituent of Sattva or 
Intelligence-stuff so that there will emerge in the 
empirical self a preponderance of Sattva over the other 
two constituents, non-iliscrimination will also give way 
to right discrimination or vivekakhydti which will lead 
to Moksha or the true Freedom of the individual. It 
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is the SAttvika Karmas, not originaiinj:^ in passion or 
int(«llectual* indolence, that conduce to ^liis snttva-vivr- 
ddht or prepowde<i^’ance of Sattva in us, and sucli actions 
have thus re^^l spiritual value, not the Vedic actions 
nor ordinary ^thieal actions from^ material motives of 
gain. • 

(3) The Nydya-Vaisheshikas however do not go as far 
as the Sankhya in the condemnation of cerenionialism. 
According to tliem, righteousness, dharma is indeed a 
quality of the S(^lf (Atmaguna) and therefore subjective, 
in significance, hut this suhjbctive qu.dity or trait is 
itself to be acquind throuudi (lie proper disohargb of 
an objective code of duties. These duties are the 
sddharanadharrnas or duti(^s of universal scope and appli- 
cation and tlie Varnashramadliannas or the duties of 
station in ]if(3. It is through the pro])(?r discharge of 
these common or universal duties and tlie special duties 
of one’s Varna or so(ual class and of one’s Aslirama or 
specific stage in spiritual growth that one realises that 
special quality of the Self which constitutes dharma, 
virtue or righteousness. While the sudhdrana or common 
dharmas constitute liis properly ethical duties, the 
Varnashramadharmas comprise both ceremonial actions 
as well as the duties of station in life. Hence ceremonial 
actions are not to he condemned as they are not devoid of 
moral significance as the Sankhya supposes. They con- 
duce to dharma or righteousness when duly accomplished 
and are thus obligatory conformably to the social class, 
temperament and special powers of the moral agent. 

According to Nydya-Vaisheshikas therefore ceremo- 
nials are not to l)e discarded as morally useless. On the 
contrary, they are essential aiid indispensable for moral 
culture according to the social, position and spiritual 
growth of the individual. But they are essential and 
indispensable not in the sense of being charged with 
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any non-natural magical potency, but in the sense of 
being conducive to the moral perfection of the agent. 
Hence ceremonials have validity and justification only 
from the ethical standpoint, i.e., as being, conducive to 
moral improvement and culture, and are not obligatory 
per se nor as mysterious agencies of magical potency. 
This therefore is an attempt to Vindicate ceremonials on 
rational grounds instead of simply accepting them on 
trust or on the authority of the Vedas. It thus stands 
midway between ithe unmitigated cordemnation of 
ceremonialism on the one hand (;|,s in Sdnkhya) and its 
blind' acceptance on the other (as in Kumarila Ehatta’s 
school). According to it, ceremonials have moral value, 
but only because they conduce to moral well-being. It 
is only in this sense that even Vaidha Himsa is justified, 
i.e,, himsii or injury which is sanctioned by Viuhi or 
Vedic injunction. Such injunctions constitute a part 
of the moral code which is obligatory on every individual 
in accordance with his station in life. Such injunctions 
are thus authoritative as being condueive to moral 
well-being and moral training. This applies not merely 
to the beneficial part of these injunctions but also to 
himsd and the like which they may involve in special 
cases. Even these latter when enjoined in the Shdstric 
code cannot be really evil but must be conducive to 
real good though we may not perceive how this can be. 
Hence the injunctions of scripture, even those that enjoin 
himsil or injury to others, have authority, but not as 
arbitrary fiats whose authority we must not challenge, 
but as conducive to the good of the individual. 

(4) The view of the Purva Mimamsakas is the 
diametrical opposite of the view of the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas 
in this respect. While the latter defend ceremonialism 
on ethical grounds and thus try to give a rational 
explanation of the ceitmonial actions, the Mimdmsakas 
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resolve even the ethical into the ceremonial and d(^riv'e 
thgir validity from Vedic authority or scriptural pres- 
cription. Tlius^ according? to them the duties all come 

under the class of ceremonial* actions and arc authori- 

» 

tative only vs being prescribed by Shastric injunction. 
This applies both to the nityanaimittika-karmas qy 
unconditional duties mid kjimya-karmas or ordinary 
ethical duties frpm empirical motives. They are obli- 
gatory only as prescribed by an external Shastric code 
of injunctions jind prohibitions (Vidhinishedha) and not 
as conducive to moral vvell-baing or perfection as Ny4ya 
supposes. • 

The above is thus an ^attempt to vindicate even the 
ethical from the standpoint of the ceremonial. It is 
the view of the Purvamimamsakas and particularly of the 
Bhatta School of the Purvamimamsakas who represent 
the extreme externalistic conception of morality and 
accept ceremonialism in all its arbitrariness. 

(1) Thus according to the Bhattas, the ceremonial and 
sacrilieiai acts in themselves constitute dharma. Since 
they are presuribed by Shastra they must conduce to the 
agent's good and as thus conducive to good (shreyaskara) 
they are dharma whose nature is to conduce to the 
agent’s highest good or^nihshreyasah. This applies both 
to the nityanaimittijva-karmas or unconditional duties 
and kamyakarmas or ordinary ethical duties from 
empirical motives, the former producing beneficial results 
(phala) just like the latter and thus being duties, Le,, 
obligatory on the agent. ^ 

{ii) The PrAbhakaras however tio not carry externa- 
lism as far as the Bhdttas. They .do not impugn the 
authority of the Vedic i^j junctions and ceremonial actions. 
On the contrary they accept these as the content of duty 
just as the Bbdttas do. But they give an altogether 
different explanation of their authority. It is derived 
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accordinjL^ to the PrAbhdkaras not from their conduciveness 
to any ulterior ond or consequence to bo'irferred ^rom 
their l)eing scripturally prescribed as the Bhattas 
suppose but from their intrinsic validity as self-positing 
Duty or V(;rity of the Moral order. This constitutes 
their Apurva inirinsic validity or as impersonal ontolo- 
gical verities of tlie moral" order. It is revealed 
through a self* evidencing experience in the Self which 
constitut(‘s prerand or moral prompting of the 
imperative. The Bhdtt.is also assume Apurva, but this 
is, according to them,' 'only a ccu’tain conduciveness 
to ispecilic ends in tln^ prescribed acts or duties and not 
the intririsic essence of theSvO acts as self-validating, 
self-establisiiing realities of the Moral order. Nor is it 
known, according to them, by any unique feeling of 
moral impulsion l)ut only by implication (arthdpatti) 
from tlieir being scripturally prescribed as duties. Since 
they are prescribed by Sliastra, they must be dharma or 
duty and since dharma is Shreyaokara, conducive to good, 
these duties inu^t b ^ conducive to specitic ends such as 
happiness in heiven, etc. By implication it follows 
that there is Apurva or ohjoctive potency in these acts 
for spociftc ends or consequences, ddiis Apurva however 
is not itself dharma, the acts tlunnselves as scripturally 
prescribed being dharma and Apurva beings only an 
implication of their essence as dharma or moral duty. 
The Naiyayikas also accept Apurva but only as a 
subjective disposition or modification of the self, an 
Atma-samskara or specific subjective tendency which 
matures into consequences of happiness and suffering in 
a non-natural way^ according to tin* principles of moral 
justice. It is thus a subjective tendency and not an 
objective karmic potency, and is known by inference from 
its effects. The Prdbhdkaras however accept Apurva 
only in the sense of the intrinsic moral authority or 
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validity of the prescribed acts as impersonal moral 
verities. It -is known i\eitlier by implication* nor by 
inference but is immediately revealed to the self in the 
unique feeling of moral impulsion or prerana which is 
self-evidencing dike the Self. It is this Apurva which 
appertains necessarily to the prescribed acts of scripture • 
as duties that constitutes tfteir moral authority or validity. 
Though the duties consist in the Shdstric prescriptions, 
their moral authority is independent of Shdstra being 
due to their ontological essence as duty which implies 
Apurva. Apurva is thys the i*atio essendi^ the reason 
or ground of their objective validity, while preraM, 
moral impulsion is the rcAio cognoscendiy the reason or 
ground of the objective validity being subjectively known. 
The act has intrinsic authority on the moral agent as self- 
establishiad moral verity which is its Apurva. This is 
revealed to the Self through moral prompting or impulsion 
which every such act necessarily induces, and this is 
preran^. Through the conception of Prerana and Apurva 
the Prabhdkaras thus seek to get over the pure exter- 
nalism of the Purvamimamsa. By the conception of 
intrinsic moral authorit of duty as duty they are also able 
to distinguish betweefi a disinterested, non-utilitarian 
morality of the nityanaimitfcika or unconditional duties and 
the utilitarian prudential morality of the kdmya or condi- 
tional duties. For the Bhdttas however there is no such 
disinterested morality in the strict sense, dharma neces- 
sarily implying conduciveness to good in the conditional 
as well as the unconditional duties. The Bhdttas are also 
unable to get beyond ceremonialism *and cxternalism as 
they regard Shastric prescription not only as the only 
ground of the moral authority of the duties but also 
as the only evidence of their conduciveness to good. 

(6) In the preceding section we have considered the 
externalism of the Purvamimdmsa, particularly the 
14 
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PrdbMkara view which builds an ethical interpretation 
of conscience and duty on the foundation 'of an external 
code. In this section we shall discuss the^ views of the 

f 

Uttarmimdmsd with regard to this cpiestion of the 
ethical value of ceremonials. ShankariVs views are of 
^special interest in this respect. In a synthetic scheme 
of the moral life as a gradation of ascending stages 
Shankaid tries to find a place for ceremonialism as well 
as ethics proper by their demarcation relatively to the 
spiritual end aimed at. Rdmdnuja however recognises 
only ethics proper, the ethical duties only, as 

conducing to divine knowledge. Some Raman ujists 
however recognise the ceremonial duties also, these being 
required, in their view, for the preservation of the body 
and other auxiliaries of the spiritual life proper. 

(i) Shankam\^ view . — Thus according to ghankara 
there are two mdrgas or paths of the spiritual life, {a) 
One is the path (marga) of prabrtti or desire. It is the 
path intended for the person who participates in empirical 
life and who is governed by the feeling of attraction 
and aversion. Duty in this path, is what best subserves 
desire or kdmand. Hence duty (karma) is here a means 
to the satisfaction of desire; i.e., to the realisation of 
the desired ends or consequences. These ends may be 
empirical (dishta) or non-empirical (adrshta). Hence 
there are drshtdrthaka-karmas or duties of empirical 
import and adrshtdrthaka-karmas or duties of non-em- 
pirical import. The non-empirical duties are laid down 
in Vaidika-karma-kduda, in that part of the Vedas 
which deals with the nature and significance of karma. 
The empirical duties are known from vyavahdra, i.e,^ 
from the customs and practices of men, and also from 
empirical sciences such as dyurveda, science of medicine, 
nitishdstra, science of the rules of conduct, etc. These 
empirical and non-empirical duties together constitute 
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the moral code for the way of desire, they are the 
dutioe of the person who desires to makei,the Uest of his 
empirjical life.* 'Ihey however do not constitute the 
highest morality. Ensnaring man in the toils of the 
empirical life (samsara) they ensjire only a relative 
satisfaction and not the highest satisfaction of freedom - 
from all limitations. The^ have indeed a moral signi- 
ficance since merit (dharma) and consequent possibilities 
of karma are generated thereby. ^ But their real value 
is in preparing th» individual towards the higher morality 
of cessation (nibrtti). ^rhis latter is the other path or 
mdrga. It is the path of knowledge^ and realisation *in 
Avhich the empirical life flf duties becomes merged in 
the end. (Sarvakarma partha jnane parisamapyat('‘). 
Some Shankarites hold that the life of duties is only 
an inducement, consequences like happiness in heaven 
being held out with a view to draw on the ignorant 
multitudes. (Ajnaprarochanartiiatvat-** Advaita-Brahma- 
Siddhi”). These consequences attract them to the life 
of duties Avhich is a precondition of the higher life of 
dispassion. (h) Ttiis latter is the higher life of the spirit. 
It is the life of absofute cessation from desire and 
therefore from duties* prompted by desire. It thus is 
the sphere of the ethicjii virtues proper, Le., of the 
disinterested virtues practised without reference to any 
extraneous, empirical end. It is the sphere of the 
fourfold training of the four disciplines (sddhanachatu 
shtaya), the sphere of purely ethical or spiritual culture 
which leads at last to Self-knowledge (Atmajnana) 
and through Self-knowledge to that 'Freedom-in-lifetime 
(Jivanmukti) which is the highest consummation of the 
spirit. The highest end is* therefore the realisation of 
Self-knowledge, i.e,, of the knowledge of the Self as 
identical with Bi*a*hma. By realising this knowledge the 
Spirit shakes off its limitations and bonds of tinitude 
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and recovers its< true essence as the unlimited and 
eternally' accomplished beingf. The highest duty is that 
which conduces to this knowledge and the duties of 
the empirical life have moral significance only as a 
preparatory training for the discharge* of the higher 
duty which leads to Self-knowledge. For Shankara 
therefore the consummation of the ethico-spiritual life 
is a stage of the spirit towards which the perfection of 
knowledge is essential. The highest duties are those 
which conduce to this end of knowledge and all other 
duties are duties only as preparatory to the duties which 
culminate in true knowledge. Hence the highest duties 
are noetic rather than ethical and even the ethical 
duties are of moral significance as leading up to the 
noetic duties of the four disciplines, i.e., to duties 
which are strictly speaking jndndngcas, coKstituent 
members or moments in the realisation of knowledge. 
According to Shankara therefore the duties of the empiri 
cal life have no spiritual significance except as preparatory 
to the higher duties of contemplation on the ultimate 
esssence of the Transcendental Reality so that we must 
distinguish between two planes or paths of the moral 
life — (1) the plane of Lower Ethics, i.e., of the morality 
of worldly men which has Qnly a worldly or empirical 
significance, or at best a mediate or indirect ^jignificance 
for the true ideal of the spirit which is a transcendent, 
non-empirical ideal, and (2) a plane of Higher Ethics, 
i.e,, of the higher morality of the dianoetic virtues 
which conduce directly to t:he realisation of knowledge 
and of freedom in ’ knowledge. In this latter plane the 
ethical or wonlly, duties cease and only contemplation 
and its auxiliaries remain. „ 

N.B . — In Manu and the Gita however a third plane 
or path is recognised, vis., Nibrttakarjnamarga or path 
of disinterested duties. It is a synthesis of Shankara’s 
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two paths of desire (prabrtti) and ^ cessation (nibrtti). 
Sh^nkara’s, higher path of nibrtti or cessation from 
activity presents only a negative ideal which leads 
necessarily to spiritual bankra*ptcy. It implies in its 
later stages Iho cessation of all duties including nitya- 
naimittika or unconditional duties as well as the karny^i 
or conditional duties. « It is therefore a condition of 
spiritual void without content, the negation or death 
of Spirit. Such nibrtti or cessation according to the 
Git^ cannot be g,n end-in-itself and can be recommended 
only as preparatory to the attitude of disinterestedness 
and detachment. The highest ideal is that which* fills 
this void of nibrtti or cessation with concrete content, 
i.e.y which brings disinterestedness to bear upon the 
accomplishment of the duties of life — the ideal or plane 
of nibrttakarma or disinterested performance of duty for 
duty’s sake. It is the plane of karma without material 
motives, i,e,, of the iiityanaimittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties to be done simply from the S( nse of duty. 

{ii) Ramanuja's view , — Ihe view of Ramanuja fur- 
nishes a close parallel in this respect to that of the Gitd 
and of Manu. According to Rdmdnuja also the highest 
stage of the spirit is not one of karmasanyasa or freedom 
from duty as Shankara supposes, but one of moral obliga- 
tions to be discharged disinterestedly without any desire 
for the consequence. But these duties have spiritual 
significance, according to him, not in themselves but in 
so far as they are serviceable to divine knowledge. Thus 
according to him works are to be abjured when they are 
obstacles to divine knowledge and to faith. There are 
punyakarmas or works of religious merit. These lead to 
specific ends or consequences such as happiness in heaven 
(svargddiphala). There are also pdpakarmas or works of 
religious demerit. These lead to the opposite consequen- 
ces, viz,, suffering and punishment. All p6pakarmas or 
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works of demerit , are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
Meritorious works (punyakarmas), are also obstacles when 
accomplished from interested motives, for reward or 
happiness. Only when ‘the latter are accomplished dis- 
interestedly from a sense of pure duty, are they conducive 
to divine knowledge. Even then however they are unable 
to accomplish this end through themselves, but such 
meritorioifs works disinterestedly accomplished are a 
means to that predominance of the power of enlightenment 
(sattvavivrddhi) which qualifies us for the spiritual life. 
In fact, mere works carmot produce anything but im- 
permanent and insignificant results. They thus conduce 
to ends which are only relative and insignificant and 
cannot themselves lead to Divine knowledge which is of 
absolute worth or value. (Kevalakarmanam alpdsthira- 
phalatvajnanam cha karmamimamsavaseyam — ‘Slflcibha- 
shya’). Such works are to be performed throughout life, 
in all stages or Ashramas of the spiritual life (Evam- 

rupayd dhruvdnusmrtch sAdhanani yajnadini karmani 

tadutpattaye sarvAnydshramakarmAni yAvajjivamanush- 
theyAni). Hence there is no supcrmoral "plane of licing, 
no plane of karmasanyasa or freedorfi from the obligations 
of duty. Even the highest stage requires the due dis- 
charge of the unconditional duti/es (anabhisarnhitaphala- 
karma) without desire for the consequence. SucJi duties 
are sattvavivrdhijanaka, i,e.y increase our power for 
enlightenment, and are obligatory throughout life, i,e,^ 
in all stages of the spirit including the stage of absolute 
or divine knowledge (jnanavirodhi cha karma punyapApa- 

rupam Tasya cha jhanotpattivirodhitvam jnAnotpatti- 

hetubhutasuddhasattvavirodhirajastamavivrddhidv Arena.... 
Tannirasanam cha anabhisamhi taphalena an us th itena 
dharmena). 

(Hi) The mexo of Voikatesha (of ^he lidmamijist 
School),— Accovding to RAmAnuja works are to be juddge 
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by their conducivenesa to divine knowledge and therefore 
only works. oF religious ^nerit accomplislied without desire 
for the consecjue/ice are to be recognised as of moral value. 
According to Venkatesha however works are to be judged 
by their conduciveness to the realisation of the good and 
the avoidance of evil. Works therefore which are means 
to tlie attainment of the’^ood arc right. Similarly works 
which ensure the avoidance of evil are also right. Now 
good and evil may be empirical or non-empirical and 
there are laukikji or natural means as well as alaukika or 
non-natural means foj* the attainment of good and the 
avoidance of evil. But while the secular or nafUral 
means assure only erapitical results, the non-natural or 
scriptural means accomplish both empirical and non- 
empirical ends. The laukika means are known either by 
induction based on observation or from the various 
sciences such as Medicine, Morals, etc, (Laukika 
hitdhitayoh anvayavyatireka dyurvedanitishastradikam 
pramanam. — ‘Nyayaparishuddhi’ by Venkatesha). The 
alaukika or non-natural means are known from the Vedas 
(Alaukikahitahitayostu vedah pramanam). Even the 
natural means are not’to be neglected. They are required 
for the preservation 6f the body which even the devotee 
who aims at meditation oannot do without. But they are 
to be reeorted to only in such ways as not to hinder or 
impede the non-natural means prescribed by scripture. 
(Tadapi yogasadhanabhutasharirakshandrtham mumuk- 
shdnamapi shrutismrtyadigavirodhena anusaraniyam.) 
The scriptural prescriptions have only good and evil in 
view. Whatever is scripturally enjoined or forbidden is 
good or evil according to the scope and sphere of such 
injunctions and prohibitions : (yachcha shrutivihitam 
tadakhilamapi yathddhikdram hUam yachcha tannishid- 
dham tadakhilarflapi ahitam...adhikdrivi8he8ham apekshya 
hi sarvo vidhirnishedhashcha). But bow can there be 
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conduciveness to good in all scriptural works ? Such 
works inchide unconditional duties as well as conditional 
duties for the accomplishment of relatjva ends. How 
can these conditional duties be regarded as conducive to 
anything really and absolutely good ? Further the scrip- 
t*iral duties also involve destruction of life. How is such 
destruction compatible with their conduciveness to good? 
The ansvver is that scriptural prescriptions always have 
reference to persons specifically coming within their 
application. There are persons who desire happiness and 
the cessation of unhappiness. For them the laukika 
meahs which may lead to sulfering are undesirable in 
comparison with the scriptural means which produce 
the happiness without producing suffering. (Nanu 
abhicharadikarmanam anarthahetundm kshudrapuru- 
shdrthasddhandndm cha kdmydnam karmandm katham 
hitatvam ? Uchyate — adhikdrivishesham apekshya hi 
sarvo vidhirnishedhashcha ..yo hi sukhani duhkhanibrttim 
cha ichchhati tasya tatsddhana apekshamdnasya laukikeshu 
sadhanesbu prabrttasya teshdm nirayddihetubhutdnartha- 
hetutvena tatparihardya anarthahetutvarahitah sukhady- 
updydh pratipddyantd.) In fact, there is a justification 
for the conditional duties not only from this but also from 
the higher standpoint of the spiritual ideal of liberation 
or freedom. The devotee who aims at spiritual freedom 
must practise the prescribed duties up to his death. 
For this ho must look to the preservation of his body. 
It follows therefore tint for the sake of mere self- 
preservation not only himsd such as destruction of 
the enemy by scriptural means but also conditional 
duties for such relative and minor ends as bringing about 
a rainfall or ensuring a good harvest, are necessary. In 
this sense there is a moral justification even for those 
conditional scriptural duties which ain; at relative and 
natural ends such as rainfall, economic comfort, etc., 
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just as there is a justifteation even for destruction of 
life for the sake of preservation of the Self, ^s regards 
conditional duties which* are prescribed for non-natural 
ends; they are faised, by being, done without desire, to 
the position of the unconditional duties and are thus 
morally obligatory. Lastly, the unconditional duties are 
the means of avoiding ^evil and are thus good for all. 
In other words, the himsa which is prescribed by* Shastra 
is only for self-preservation necessary for devotion. 
Similarly the conditional duties are means to devotion 
either as conducing to natural ends such as tlie neces- 
saries of physical life/ or as accomplishing non-natijral 
ends and thereby attaining^the status^of the unconditional 
duties through the attitude of disinterestedness. The 
unconditional duties are necessary for all for the 
avoidance of evil to which they are the means The 
Shastrika prescriptions are thus our benevolent guides 
on the path of life full of dangers and obstacles. We 
are the children of Shastra and Shastra’s love to 
us is like that of a thousand parents. Murnukshorapi 
rakshakakshatriyadyabhave rakshasddyabhibhave cha dt- 
marakshanartham abhicharah karttavya eva. . .anyatha 
aharaharanushtheyasydpraydndd-anuvarttaniyasya karma- 
deruchchhedaprasangenopdyanishpatte mokshdsiddhiprasa- 
ngdt. Vrshtynnadidrshtarthdni cha Sarvanyupdsanani- 
shtotpattyoupayikatayd tattadapekshdydmanushtheydni. 
Pdraloukikam tu tatphalabhisamdhi-virahena karmayo- 
gdnushthanadashayam nityanaimittikeirekikrtya kartta- 
vydni. Neimittikdni hi sarvani prasaktdnarthaparihdrar- 
thatayd sarvahitdni eva. Evam nitydni. . .atah . . Shdstram 
hi vatsalataram mdtapitrsahasratah iti.^ 

Hence according to Venkatesha the natural means 
known from experience are to be resorted to only in 
such ways as n(jt to conflict with* the non-natural means 
of scripture. These latter are superior to the natural 
16 
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means for the accomplishment of natural as well as 
non-natural ends. The Shdstrika means do not bring 
suffering while' the natural means may entail con- 
sequences of suffering and mischief. Further the natural 
means are of no avail for the accomplisliment of non- 
natural ends, but the Shdstrika means accomplish 
both natural and non-natural pnds. Both natural and 
Shdstrika .means however are instruments for the attain- 
ment of good and avoidance of evil. This is true 
even of tlic Shdstrika prescriptions which recommend 
destruction of life. Such destruction is prescribed only 
for self-preservation which even the pious devotee cannot 
do without. This also holds ,good in the case of the 
conditional prescriptions having empirical and relative 
ends in view. Such empirical ends are required for the 
natural life which the devotee has to live through the 
body to which he is attached. Tlie conditional duties 
which have non-natural ends in view are however 
necessary in another way. By l)eing done without desire 
they become the same as the unconditional duties which 
are indispensable for keeping out of harm^s way. 

With Venkatesha, therefore, thet ceremonial code loses 
its magical character and becomes homogeneous with the 
known laws of conduct, i,e., with ethics. The scriptural 
prescriptions are only better and surer means of attaining 
happiness and avoiding unhappiness and evil. Men, by 
following the.se injunctions, are prevented from running 
into devious ways of mischief and misery in the pursuit 
of the ends prompted by desire. There is a legitimate 
satisfaction, according to Venkatesha, even for prabrtti 
or desire — a satisfaction which Ramdnuja will not allow. 
According to RAmdnuja all desires must be subdued 
as being obstacles to divine knowledge. According to 
Venkatesha even de.sires have their place in the ethical 
life, as means to meditation and devotion whiph 
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lead to spiritual freedom. Thus worlfs from desire are 
not ’ to be condemned altogether, neither empirical works 
nor • the nonJempirical works prescribed by scripture. 
Both are serviceable for the accomplishment of specific 
ends required ’even by the devotee, but as the non- 
empirical works are more effectively useful for these 
purposes, the empirical secular works must always be 
resorted to subserviently to the non-empirical works. 

The above is a fairly complete siiryey of the relation 
of Karma to the’ moral life as ccyiceived in the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy. We have seen that Karma 
includes, for the Hindu, both secular works based on 
experience and ceremonial duties prescribed by scripture. 
The secular works as conducing to relative empirical ends 
are regarded as having a certain value. ’ But the greatest 
importance is attached to the scriptural duties which are 
either rationally justified or accepted on their own authori- 
ty. The Sankhya alone is an exception in this respect 
condemning as it does all ceremonial actions without 
exception because of the evanescent character of their 
effects and of the impurities of animal slaughter, etc., 
which they involve. Even the Sdnkhya however recog- 
nises in the scriptural duties a certain efficacy to lead to 
consequences of happine^ and the like. 

Henctf with nearly 'all Hindu systems the code of duty 
comprises jiot only the ethical code proper but also the 
ceremonial code of Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. 
The analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty thus 
resolves itself into the ansflysis 0/ the consciousness of 
authority which attaches to a scriptural imperative or 
prescription. What is the nature of this Imperative or 
Command ? How does ft present itself as authoritative 
to the consciousness of the Moral agent ? What precisely 
is its relation to the motive of the latter ? These are some 
of the questions which arise out of the imperative and 
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impelling character ascribed to Vidhivakyas or prescrip- 
tions of scripture. The answer to these questions gives 
us the analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty. 

In the previous chapter we have dealt with the 
psychology of volition with special reference to the 
question of the motive to will. We have there considered 
two principal views of the character of the motive. It 
can be seen that these dilferent views of the psychological 
motive will lead in their ethical application to different 
views of conscience and of schools of eihics. The ques- 
tion of conscience is the question of the relation of the 
psychological motive to the moral imi)erative. Hence the 
conceptions of the motive andi of the moral imperative 
will lead to corresponding dilferenees in the conception 
of conscience. AVe may suppose, e,g,, that all acts are 
done with a view to some ishta, a desirable end 6r good, 
that this ishta or end is pleasure or happiness, or that it 
is some form of satisfaction other than pleasure, or again 
that it is an end other than either pleasure or satisfaction. 
Or, we may suppose that some acts are their own ends and 
do not stand in need of an ishta or extraneous end. It is 

obvious that these dilferent views of the motive will also 

« 

lead to dilferent conceptions of the moral imperative and 
thus to different views of conscience. Similarly we may 
also conceive Vidhi or Scriptural imperative in as many 
different ways. We may suppose, e.g.^ that it is only an 
additional motive appealing by means of ishtasadhantd or 
conduciveness to good. This will give us the hedonistic or 
Eudoemonistic view of conscience. We may suppose again 
that it is an independent source of authority which provides 
a new end, or again that Vidhi is its own end. It is 
obvious our conception of conscience will differ in each 
case according to our conception of the Shdstric Imperative. 

We have therefore to consider the nature of Vidhi- 
Vikya or Scriptural Imperative and the character of its 
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impelling forpe or obligatoriness, i.e., we have to consider 
not 'only the general character of the Sha^tric Imperative 
hut also its rotation to the empirical motive of the indivi- 
dual. We shall therefore first consider the general mean- 
ing or import of a Vcdic prescription and we shall next 
consider the relation between the imperative or command 
involved in such a prescription and the empirical will of 
the individual. 

The meaning of chodand, Vidlftvdkga or Vedie Pres- 
cription : — ■ ' 

What then is the .nature of a Chodand or Shastric 
prescription ? What is the special mark or function 
of a Vedic injunction Vhich distinguishes it from 
an empirical imperative or command ? The question 
is considered in the ‘ Shavarahhashya’ on the Jairaini 
Sutras ' where the nature of chodand is described. 
It is pointed out that a Shastric prescription has 
evidential value and validity in regard not only to 
the present but also the past, the future, the super- 
sensuous, the remote and the mediate. Hence it 
transcend.s all the limitations of space and time and 
produces knowledge only of what is artha, tattva or reality. 
It is thus superior as a source of knowledge to sense- 
experience (indriyas) as whjII as the other sources of know- 
ledge. These latter cannot cross all limits of space and 
time while chodand transcends all limitations. Chodand 
hhutam bhavantam hhavishyantam sukshmara vyavahitam 
viprakrshtara ityevara jdtiyara artham shaknoti adhiga- 
mayitum, na anyat kimcha«a indriyam. Chodand thus 
bridges the gulf between the empirical and the non- 
empirical, the phenomenal and the transcendental. No 
other pramdna or means «of knowledge is capable of this. 
Hence chodand has the highest authority as pramdna and 
this constitutes Its obligatoriness on the moral agent 
as duty or dharma. 
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The question therefore is : how is such a chodana or 
Vedic prescription empirically known ? IIow i8'> the 
authority of a Scriptural Imperative empirically revealed 
to the moral agent ? This leads us to th§ next question, 
viz, *■ 

The Genesis of Vklhipralyai/a, Conscience, or Cons- 
ciousness of the Imperatice. 

The question here is : how does this Moral Imperative 
as embodied in a Scriptural Prescription establish itself 
as authoritative in the consciousness of tlie moral agent ? 
What is the nature of the process by means of which a 
Vidhivakya or scriptural prescription reveals itself as 
obligatory or morally binding ? 

It may be supposed that we have here only a particular 
form of physical or psychological necessity, that the 
command establishes itself in consciousness just as will 
accomplishes itself in the action willed, i.e., by a process 
in time. This is the view of the Bhattas according to 
which the Imperative is of the nature of bhdvand, 
becoming. There is a moral order and there are facts 
relating to that order whose nature is that of causation. 
These are the moral causes which are analogous to 
physical causes. 

The Prabhakaras here join ••issue with the Bhdttas. 
Scriptural prescriptions are of the nature ef niyoga which 
is indeed a fact of the moral order, but is a realised 
or accomplished fact and as such is not becoming but 
being. This distinguishes its relation to the moral agent 
from kriyakartrsambandha, •the relation of the doer to 
his deed. The latter is a relation of causation, of 
psychological determination of the will. Hence it is 
essentially process, becoming or bhavand in which the 
motive prompts or realises the act. Here however we 
have the revelation of something accomplished to the 
consciousness of the moral agent, a verity of the moral 
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order revealing itself as selt-established, self-authoritative 
Law to the individual. Hence we hafe here an original 
or udique ’ relation — the relation of a cctnmand to the 
agent' commanded (preishya-preigha-sambandha) which 
differs radically from the relation of KartA or agent to 
his kriyd or action willed. The latter is a relation of 
causation while this is^only a relation of revelation’ 
which makes known the Law (prabartamlm jinjpayati). 
Revelation is not causation being merely illumination 
or enlightenment. Niyoga only reveals .the Law but does 
not compel, moral prompting ^ being entirely different 
from physical or psychological prompting. 

The BhAttas however contend that the assumption of 
two kinds of relation is uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The concept of becoming (bhAvand) suffices to explain 
the authority of a Scriptural Imperative. When one 
hears a scriptural injunction one is conscious of two 
bhdvanas or operative processes. It is these two processes 
that account for the obligatoriness or moral authority 
of such injunctions. (Iha hi lin ddi yukteshuvilkyeshu, 
dv(5 bhavan4 pratiyate shabdabhdvana arthabhdvan.i cha.) 
Thus one becomes cpnscious of a shabdabhdvand or 
operative process of the imperative when one hears a 
scriptural injunction and one is also conscious of an 
arthabhdvana or process of becoming in the self through 
which the imperative is realised in action. These two 
processes together constitute the mode of operation 
of the Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in consciousnes.s. 
One is a vyapdra or operative process of the shabda, 
?.e., of the Imperative itself. It is . sbabdabhdvana, the 
operative agency of the categorical Imperative which 
calls forth purushaprabrtti or volition in the moral 
agent. The other is a vydpdra or operative process in the 
purusha, %.e., in tl^e individual himself. It is arthabhd- 
vand or operative agency of the individual’s will which 
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brings about the act. The one is a process outside 
the individual, the other a process nithin him. The 
shabda-vyapd,ra,( the causal operation of the* Ihiperative 
induces purushavydp^ra, the process of volition in the 
individual, and this latter realises the act which is to he 
done. 

Yobhdvanakriyakarttrvishayaprayojakavyiiparah 
, purushasthah sa arthabhdvana yastu shabdaga 
taprayojakavyaparah yatra purushaprabrtti, 
sadhyataya pratipddyate sa shahdabhdvand 

(^‘'Ni/o i/manjari ”) 

Tatra purushaprabrttyanukulohhavayetuh vya- 
paravisheshah shabdihhavana. Sa cha linain- 
shena uchyate. Liu shravane ayam mam 
pravartayati, matprahrttyanukulah vydparavdn 
ayam iti niyamena pratitih. Sa cha bhdvana 
amshatrayam apekshate sadhyam, sadhanam iti- 
karttavyatam cha. Kimhhdvayet, kena })havayet, 
katham hhavayet. Tatra Sddhyakankshayam 
arthihhavand sddhyatvena anveti. 

(“ AHhamimamsn ” of Langdkuhi 
lihasJcara a no'iter on Pitrm~ 
mimdmsa). 

In Kantian language we may say the)’e is an operative 
agency (vyapdra) of the Pure Ileason prescribing to the 
will, i.e., laying down a certain form for the guidance of 
the latter. This is shabdihhdvand or shahdavyapara. It 
is to he distinguished from arthihhavand or purushavyd- 
pdra which is the will realising something, i.e., seeking 
a particular satisfaction or‘ accomplishing itself in a 
specific way. 

How then are the two bhavands related ? According 
to Kumdrila, the relation of the two operations being that 
of ekapratyaydhhidheyatva, i.e., being expressed in one and 
the same affix, there cannot he any priority or posteriority 
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between them, logical or cbronologic^tl. As a matter of 
fact^the ^hab^iabhavand .necessarily involves the artha- 
bhavand. Thus the shabdabhavand, the operation of tlie 
Imperative supj)oses three things :‘(1) sddhyaor something 
to be realised, (2) sddhana or means whereby to realise 
this something, and (3) itikarltavyatd or manner of^ 
realising this something by the proper means. Now the 
sadhydmsha, the object to be realised by operation of 
the Imperative is the inducement of purushaprabrtti, the 
volition of the ^gent. This indiicem(5nt of the agent’s 
will leads necessarily to the realisation of the empirical 
action which is arthaldidvand. Hence arthabhdvand is a 
necessary implicate of shabdabhdvand being involved 
in its sadhydmsha or part constituting the object to be 
realised. 

Consider for example the case of any particular 
Vidhi or Imperative such as ‘yajeta’ (sacrifice in such and 
such ways). Here the injunctive or imperative consists 
of two parts — (1) the part which constitutes the dhdtu or 
root expressing the nature of the act, the sacrifice, 
and (2) the affix or pratyaya which expresses the act in 
the form of a command or imperative. 

The latter, i.e,, • the pratyaya or affix again is 
divisible into (1) akhydtaj;va, ie., conjugational affix in 
general egmmon to all tenses (dashakdlddhikarana) and 
(2) lintva which expresses the element of imperative or 
command. 

Now what is expressed here l)y the affix or pratyaya, 
i,e,y by the injunctive or linof the akhydta ? It expresses 
both shabdabhdvand, I.e., the prompting force or operation 
of the imperative and arthabhdvand oy operation of the 
will which brings about act of sacrifice. Thus the 
operation of the imperative (the shabdabhdvand) consists 
in the inducement of the agent’s will (purushaprabrtti), 
this being its sddhydmsha or object to be realised, and the 
16 
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will Avhich is thus generated necessarily leads to 
arthabhawana, i.e., the realisation oF the act of sacrifice. 
Hence the operation of the imperative necessarily 
involves the operation of the empirical will which brings 
about the act, so that the two bhavanes, processes or 
operations are co-ordinate, the one necessarily implying 
the other. 

Some Bhattas however ditVer from Ivumarila in this 
respect, a.c., as regards the two processes being co-ordinate 
or same in rank. Tlfus some hold that as the shabda- 
bhavana induces or leads the arthabhAvami, the former 
is primary (pradhdna) while the latter is auxiliary (guna). 
Others again hold thHt as it is the artha, the object which 
is realised that deU'rmiues the operation of the injunctive, 
the arthahhAvand is the principal operation, the shabda- 
bhavana being only auxiliary or subs('rviont. 

The Prdhhakaras however do not accept two bluivands 
or operations. We are not conscious of two bhdvands 
or processes when we hear a scriptural injunctive or 
Vidhivakya. We are conscious only of one bhdvaiia or 
process, viz,, the process of volition ia the agent which 
realises the act. This is arthabhavana which is subordi- 
nate to tlie Vidhi whose essence is injunction, revela- 
tion of the Lavv as authoritative as distinguished from 
causal determination or compulsion. The lin expresses 
this injunctive or imperative character of the Vidhi or 
scriptural prescription and not any causal operation 
(bhdvand) nor the meaning of tlie root (dhatvartha). A 
scriptural command or Vidhi is obligatory by its very 
nature and necessarily reveals itself as autJioritative 
or binding in the eonsciousness of the agent. It is 
cognised through a unique mode of consciousness, atma- 
kutavishesha, />., a specific wave, excitement or impulse 
in the Self*which is svaprakdsha or self-?uminous like the 
Self. Chodandvdkya, the scriptural prescription, is the 
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occasion, nimitta or karana which induces this feeling of 
inipuision -in* the Self. On hearing such, a rnaxim or 
prescription one Jiecomes conscious of this impulsion in 
one-self. It is a^self-validating experience, this Atmakuta 
or impulsion in* the Atman which, validates the Moral 
Imperative in consciousness. This Atmakuta is not 
however peculiar to moral impulsion or prerana. It 
exists also in laukikaprerana or non-moral impulsion. 
For example, it is present in request, invitation and otlier 
non-moral experience. Psychologically this moral prerana 
and the non-moral or laukika preranfi are the same. In 
both cases there is this Atmakuta or impulse in the Self. 
This is a unique feeling which cannot l)e further analysed. 
If one has experienced it one knows what it is ,* if one 
has not experienced it one cannot understand what it is. 
It is a ^elf-validating impulsion which is induced by 
shabda or verbal command and has thus the latter as its 
pramana or instrumental cause. We lirst know it in 
empirical, non-moral expereince as in request, invitation 
and the like. In the case of chodanavakyas we have 
a certain nirupikfliika vidhi or unconditional command 
which necessarily induces this feeling of impulsion. 
This is the knowledge-inducing or jnapaka function 
of a scriptural maxim oi vidhivdkya. By producing 
this impulsion or Atmi^kuta it becomes prabartaka, a 
motive to the will. The Imperative thus impels only 
in the sense of revealing the Law as duty, Lr., by 
inducing the knowledge of its authority. It is this 
sense of the authority of th» Iniperatiye in the form of 
the cognition that it is binding or obligatory on me as 
duty that constitutes the pravartakatrva, the power 
of motivation of the Vidhi. Breritoahamatra iti tu 
jnanajanakatvam vidheh prabartakatvam. 

Linadibhyo vidbih pratiyate katham ? ...vyutpat- 
tishcha asya vyavaharat avakalpate, gachchha, adhishva, 
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itti shrnvan briddhah chesbtamano drshyate. Chesta 
cha sviitmani prabarttika avagainapurvik^. drshtd. 
Pratyakshadrshte oha ammdau .sukhasadbaTiatayd 
anvayavyatirekabliyarn avagaie tadanusmaranat 
prabartamdnah kasmimshchidatmakutc sainupato sati 
bhautikani vydparam drabhat6. Sashcha atmadharinah 
atma iva svasamvedyah. xVliampratyayagamyo hi dtma 
nasau parasmai davsbayitum shakyate, na cha na 
charchchayitum shakj^at(^. Tatbd ayam Atmani 
bhautikavyaparahetuh atlnakutavishesll^^h na praniaiian- 
taravedyah bhavati. Nacha na vedyatc...shabdobbyah 
sab avagamyate tatha na anyatah iti ataeva pramandn- 
taragocliaradharma itydhuh. ‘ 

The atmakuta is thus no subtile force acting on the 
agent. Its function is to move the agent by making the 
Vidhi known. This motivation by revelation of the Law 
is radically different from bhdvand. The latter is causal 
determination or compulsion ; this is mere illumination 
or enlightenment. 

The NaiyAyikas however reject the Bliatta as well as 
the Prdbhakara conception of the Moral Imperative. 
According to tliem there is here*^ neither any impersonal 
operation of the Imperative (sha'bdabhavand) nor any 
unique feeling of impulsion. The authority of the Vidhi 
is only the desire for the consequence presenting itself in 
the form of moral obligation or duty. There is nothing 
unique in this consciousness of authority, it being only 
a form of phalechchhd or desire for tlie consequence. 
As ichchhd or desire it is svasamvedya, i.e., known 
through itself. It is not shabdaikagocharah, induced 
only by shabda cr verbal command. Being a compound 
of smrti, past experience, and abhilasha, desire, it may 
arise with or without a verlial command (srnarandt 
abhildshena vyavaharah prabarttate— Nyay-manjari^'), 
The Imperative appeals through this experience of the 
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consequence which it proniises or holds, out. Its valida- 
tion^in consciousness is therefore only purushavy,4pdra, 
a process in the moral agent consisting in the impulsion 
of desire which arises from the expectation of the conse- 
quence. Scriptural Imperatives are of course personal 
commands being the prescriptioiis of the Lord to^ 
nnperfect finite beings.* There is compulsion implied in 
such commands but this is only because the Lord creates 
good and evil througli his injunctions and prohibitions. 
Whatever the L^rd commands is good and is good because 
the Lord commands it. Simiiarly whatever tlie Lord 
forbids is evil and is evil because the Lord forbidi; it. 
The authority of the scrijjktural prescriptions on the will 
of the agent is thus a vyapara or process in the ageiit 
himself: it is the desire for the good and aversion 
towards the evil involved in the injunctions and prohi- 
bitions of scripture as the Lord’s commands. It is these 
desires and aversions in the agent that are the real 
operative forces and moral authority is the operation of 
good and evil through the agent’s subjective desires 
and aversions. . 

Hence according to the Naiyayikas Vidhi is a personal 
command which compels acceptance through plialechchha 
or desire for the conseq^uence. It is thus compulsion, 
but only^the compuls^pn of the subjective desire for good 
acting through the command of a Superior Person and 
compelling obedience through the promise of the result. 
It thus differs from shabdabhavand which is an impersonal 
operation of the Imperative on the consciousness of the 
agent and acts on the latter independently of phalechchha 
or desire for the consequence. It also differs from niyoga 
Avhich reveals the imperative as an end in itself through 
the feeling of dtmAkuta or impulse in the Self. The 
dtmakuta only •enlightens, revealing the Law as self- 
authoritative or obligatory in ^itself ; it does not compel 
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as according to ^he NaiyAyika nor act through tlie 
phalcchchM or desire for the consequence.. 

Vidhi therefore may be conceived either as Personal 
command or again as mere Impersonal Law without a 
personal source or authority. Again it may be supposed 
to act empirically through phalechchha or desire for the 
consequence or non-empirically either through the im- 
personal operation of the Imperative or by mere revedation 
of the Law. The consciousness of Vidhi thus involves 
prerana or sense of obligation in tbe agent whicdi may be 
conceived either as obligation to a Superior Person or 
again as the impulsion of Impersonal Law realising or 
revealing itself in consciousness as authoritative. We 
shall therefore have to consider the nature and implications 
of this prerand or sense of duty or obligation which a 
Vidhi necessarily implies. 

Analysis of V reran a or Sense of Ohliffalion , 

We liave seen that it is the very nature of Vidhi as 
Imperative to inspire the consciousness of duty or 
obligation in the agent. We shall therefore have to 
consider what is involved or implied in this impelling 
character of the Imperative. Hence we shall have to 
consider not only the nature of this impulsion or prerana 
but also the source from which it is derived. And we 
shall also have to consider how this obligatoriness or 
impelling character stands related to the act which is 
commanded. Lastly we shall have to consider whether 
such obligation implies the subjective freedom of the 
moral agent and any objective personal source of the 
Imperative. Hence the questions to be considered are : — 

(a) Whence does Vidhi deriye its prerakatva obliga- 
tory force on the moral agent ? What is it I hat determines 
the authority of the Impeiative in the cronsciousness of 
tbe individual ? Is it ishtasddlianata or conduciveness 
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to ij;oo(l ? In that case, what is this ishta or i^ood ? Is 

^ • 

it snj^lia ar 45inpirieal plorisure ? (3r is it dulfkhdbhdva, 

mere freedopi from sulfering ? Or is the Imperative 
its own end which validates itseff independently of any 
extraneous end*? 

(h) What is the nature of this impelling cliaracter oi-* 
prerakatva ? What is mAral impulsion or moral prompt- 
itug ? Is it compulsion? Or is it inducement by mere 
enlightenment ? [s there any dilTerence between moral 
and psychological prompting? 

(c) How is prerakatva, the •impelling function of the 
Imperative, related to aiuishteyatva and karyatva,* its 
function of objective prescription of a duty ? How is 
subjective obligation related to the objective act enjoined ? 
What is the ohjeclicp content of the subjective impulsion 
or obligation? Is it the. imperative or command itself ? 
Or is it something other than the command, some 
ishta, end or good which is imjdied in the command ? 

((/) What do(‘s prerana or obligation imply subjectively 
and ohjeclively / Does it imply freedom in the subject 
who feels the »*)bligation ? Does it again imply any 
object ice personal wsoui’ce of the Imperative to whom the 
subject is to owe his obligation ? 

AVe liave already pa^dially considered the first tno 
questions in connection^with the Genesis of Vidlii-Pratyaya. 
AV^e shall here go over the same questions again from 
another point of view. This will be necessary as much 
for a complete analysis of prerana or obligation as for a 
fuller and more detailed consideration of these questions : 
{a) The source of the obligatoriness of Fidhi, 

The first question to be considered Hierefore is: what 
is the source of the obligatoriness or impelling character 
of the Imperative ? Is the Vidhi.or Imperative cognised 
as authoritative because of its conduciveness to good ? 
Or, is it authoritative in itself? It will be seen that the 
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answer to these questions will depend on our conception 
of the p8ychol9gical motive? If the motive is ab^ays 
the consciousness of some good, the Moral Imperative 
must also appeal through the consciousness of good. If 
the motive however implies no such consciousness, the 
imperative will be obligatory independently of all consi- 
derations of utility. The question of the ultimate source 
or ground of moral obligation is thus intimately connec- 
ted with that of the nature of the psychological motive. 

In the ‘‘ Analysis of Volition ” we ha^-e seen that — 

I 

( 1 ) Tor the Charvak^ts, the motive is always pleasure 

and volition follows vecessarilff when there is a balance of 
pleasure over pain. ^ 

( 2 ) Forthe Naiydyikas, the motive is some ishta or good, 
but this is not necessarily pleasure. It is either pleasure 
or the avoidance of pain in the case of kamyakarmas, i.e.^ 
ordinary empirical actions from material motives. These 
suppose attraction (niga) and aversion (dvesha) in the 
agent and thus have pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
as motives. But for the mumukshu, the person seeking 
Transcendental Freedom, the ishta or good is dukhena 
Alyantikah viyogah, total and absolute freedom from 
suffering. It differs essentially frbm the avoidance of 
pain which is prompted by aversion. Aversion is itself 
of the nature of pain and the avoidance of pain which 
it prompts is tainted by the pain of the aversion which 
prompts it. Hence freedom from pain thus attained is 
never absolute freedom. But the freedom which the 
mumukshu seeks arises from dispassion or virakti. 
Hence there is neitlie? attraction nor aversion here, the 
motive being the prompting of total and absolute freedom 
from suffering sought from a dispassionate contemplation 
of the vanity of all things temporal. We have thus 
according to the Naiydyika not merely ’ the pathological 
motives of the attraction of pleasure and aversion towards 
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pain, but alsjo a non-pathological rabtive in the case of 
the person Sfeekiftg his Transcendental Freedom, a motive 
which consists in the pure or dispassionate desire for 
Moksha as the total and absolute freedom from suffering. 
Further, according to the Naiydyika, motives are not 
given matters of fact which act mechanically on the* 
agent. They are themsMves the effects of subjective 
valuation or subjective self-determination, what is pleasure 
to one and therefore a motive, .being not necessarily 
pleasure to afiother or a motive. , 

(3) For the Prabhdkaras, however, the motive is not 
ishtasddhanatajndna or consciousness of a good, \)ut 
simply the cognition of something to be done as produced 
by the representation of it as specifying the self. It is 
the act to be done as self-appropriated or self-referred 
which is the real motive and this need not present itself 
as a good in order to move the will. 

The motive thus may be conceived either as the 
mechanical attraction of pleasure, or as a subjectively 
determined value of good, or again as the Self itself as 
identified with flie act to be done. These psychological 
differences in the conception of the motive will lead to 
corresponding differences in the conception of duty or 
moral obligation. If the motive, e.g., is mechanical 
attraction,* nioral obligation will bo only mechanical 
compulsion. If the motive on the contrary is the good 
as subjectively determined, moral obligation will be only 
the authority of the agent’s freely chosen end or good 
presenting itself as duty to hiS will. Lastly, if the motive 
is simply the act as self-referred, moral obligation will 
be only the Imperative presenting itself* as Law to the 
agent. • 

(1) Thus, according to the Charvdkas the motive being 
nothing but the "mechanical attraction of pleasure, duty 
or obligation is only the mechanical impulsion of an 
17 
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anticipated happiness. The consequence or end, vu., 
a balance' of pleasure over pain. consticutes, according to 
them, the essence of the psychological, motive. Moral 
obligation is the operation of the psychological motive 
in moral action and is thu.s only the attraction of the 
possible pleasure or happiness to be derived therefrom. 
The obligatoriness of the Moral Imperative is therefore 
only the causal operation of a foreseen or anticipated 
happiness on the agent’s will. 

(2) According to the Naiyayikas however, the motive 
being the consciousness t)f ishta or good, the Imperative 
derives its force from a sanction, riz., ishtasadhanatva 
or conducivencss to good. The obligatoriness of the 
Imperative is thus the worth or excellence of its end 
appealing to the •consciousness of the agent. But as this 
Avorth or excellence itself depends on the agent’s kamanii 
or desire for the good and therefore on subiectivc 
valuation or subjective preference, obligatoriness also 
depends on the subjective kamana or force of the agent’s 
craving for the end or good. This kamand, subjective 
craving or oonative impulse in the Hgent, may he 
pathological or pure. In the case of kdmyakarmas or 
actions from material motive.s, it is jAathological being 
either attraction for the good- or aversion towards evil. 
In the case of the desire for Moksha or Transcendental 
Freedom on the contrary, it is pure being free from 
all pathological attraction (vdga) and aversion (dvesha). 
Kiimand or subjective craving is thus a necessary factor 
in all action, being a determinant of the subjective worth 
or value of the end that constitutes the motive. In this 
sense it also determines obligatoriness of the Imperative 
just as does the worth of the end or good. A distinction 
however has to be made between the subjective and the 
objective aspects of the good as worthy or excellent. 
The fact that the good acquires subjective value or worth 
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through subjective preference or self-determination docs 
not, imply -that it is obje,ctively neutral. On the contrary 
it has objective^ intrinsic worth or excellence though 
this is presented to the subject only through subjective 
preference. '\Vithout an objective value there cannot 
be a subjective value, though the latter implies, besides 
t'he objective Value, an ‘act of subjective valuation or 
preference. The moral value has thus authorit^^ in two 
senses. In the tirst place, it has objective intrinsic 
authority as wi^rthy or excellent, inflepcndeutly of the 
agent’s choice or preference, t^ecmidly, it has subjective 
authority and this depends on the agent’s kdmanA or 
desire for the particular value or end. Even in this case 
however the value itself is not created by the act of 
subjective valuation but only takes a subjective significance 
tbrough it besides being a value in itself. Hence the 
authority in this case is not brought into being, but only 
suhjccticlsed or pi’esented to the consciousness of the agent 
through bis kdmand or desire. This constitutes obligatori- 
ness or subjective authority of the moral value which is 
thus a compound of the objective authority of the end 
and the force of the stibjective desire or craving. Hence 
according to the Nai^ayikas, obligatoriness is to be distin- 
guished from the objective authority of the Imperative. 
In either case the authority is due to the Imperative being 
conducive to some desired end ©r good. But the objective 
authority arises from the intrinsic worth or value of the 
end or good, while obligatoriness is due to this objective 
value being subjectively appropriated through a particular 
kdmand or desire. In other words, ’there is an intrinsic 
worth in certain ends which ought to detei*mine choice 
and this is their objective authority which is thus indepen- 
dent of our actually choosing them. When they are 
actually chosen,* they acquire subjective in addition to 
their objective authority and this is their obligatoriness. 
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The Naiyayika,s point out that the nature of moral 
obligation would be inexplicable .without the . conception 
of an end, good or ishta to be attained, there being no 
discrimination possible between virtue (dharina) and vice 
(adharma) without such a conception. ‘•Itaratba (pha* 
blbhdve) hi arthdnarthaviveko na siddbyati (“ Nyayaman- 
jari ”). It is through the pliKla or consequence, for 
example,' that the wrongness of an act, like taking a 
Brahmin’s life, l)eeomes intelligible. Take away the 
consequence and the negative injunction forbidding 
such an act loses its meaning. (Evam punah brabmabat- 
yadurapi naivdstyadbarmata (‘Nya,yamanjari’). 

(3) According to Kumdriki, the end, consequence or 
phala determines only the motive and the choice, but not 
the obligatoriness of the Imperative. The moral authority 
of the Imperative is thus independent of the end or 
consequence. The latter as censtituting the motive is a 
psychological condition of the moral action, but does not 
determine the moral worth or excellence of it which has 
intrinsic authority on the agent as Law. The phala or 
consequence is only prabarttaka, i.e., a psychological 
motive but is not vidheya, i.e., the object of the moral 
imperative. It is a pstjcholog'wal implicate of the moral 
action, an end as motive being necessary for moral as for 
all action, but it is not a moral implicate of the Impera* 
tive which is obligatory independently of the end or 
consequence. The phala may even be a metaphysical 
implicate of the vidhi or command, a command implying 
necessarily something to be. accomplished, hut it does 
not constitute its moral authority or obligatoriness. 

This view of Kumdrila differs from the Nydya view in 
two essentials. In the first place, a phala or consequence 
has to be conceived according to Nydya, not merely 
because otherwise the Imperative will ndt be psychology 
cally impelling but also because otherwise the distinctions 
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of right and wrong will all be ineaningicss. According to 
Kunadrila. tlie phala or- consequence has^ to be* conceived 
because it is adogico-metaphysical rather than a moral 
implicate of the command or Imperative. Secondly, 
according to Nydya, the consequence as good or excellent 
determines the objective authority of the Imperative' 
though not its sul)jectiv^ obligatoriness which implies 
something more, viz, the agent’s subjective preference 
or kdmana. According to Kumarila however the conse- 
quence enters oi>ly into the psychological motivation of 
the act, and does not determine fts authority or obligatori- 
ness on the agent. 

Kumarila’s view, it wfll be seen, provides a plausilile 
ground for the distinction of kdmyadhikdra or relative 
application of the Imperative and nityanaimittikadhikara 
or its unconditional application. Thus the Imperative in 
the first instance is hypothetical being conditional on 
the agent’s kdman.i or desire : if you desire the end or 
consequence, e.g., Svarga or happiness in heaven, the 
Imperative binds you, embraces you within the scope of 
its authority. Bftt even in this case, the authority is 
independent of the end,* though coming into operation only 
after the choice. In the case of nityanairnittikadhikdra or 
unconditional application of the Imperative, there is also 
phalakdma«id, desire for an end, viz., pratyavdydbhdva or 
avoidance of the sin that would follow on non-performance. 
Here throughout life the agent is adhikita or niyukta, 
i.e., under the authority of the Imperative. But it is not 
because of the phala or consequence, but because he is 
niyuktapurusha or morally appointed by the Imperative, 
that the latter binds him. There is indeed an end even 
in nityanaimittaka or un«onditional duty, but it is only 
the agent’s motive that has reference to this end and not 
the authority of* the duty. The Imperative would not 
have existed except for the artha or end to be realised by 
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the act, ,biit it does not derive its imperative character 
from the end, hut In^s intrinsic, independent authority of 
its own. The end is thus a psyeholog‘ical implicate or 
accompaniment of the Imperative, and doe^s not constitute 
^its moral authority. ' 

(^t) For the PrdhhdkaraH ^ however there is no 
extraneous end in the Vidhi as Imperative, morally, 
psycholoyicalJy, or metaphysically. The Imperative is 
its own end and constitutes the sanction, the motive as 
well as the moral authority of the Vidhi. It is the 
independent, intrinsic authority ()f llie command which 
determines motive and c)ioice. The verv mcanins^ of the 
Vidhi as a command implies this authority on the 
a^ent which tluis determines choice because it ought to 
determine choice The Vidhi tlms constitutes its own 
end and docs not imply any extraneous end as motive. 
The Naiyayika who conceives an external sanction for 
the Imperative cannot explain moral obligation by his 
superfluous conception. Beyond the external end there 
must be another and thus the chain will drag on length- 
ening from end to end. Conseq^uential or prudential 
morality thus leads to an indefinite^ series of ends that 
has no end. The external end to have moral authority 
must lead to another, and that to another and so on 
indefinitely. We are thus in the anavastha or instability 
of an endless regress which the Naiydyika can avoid only 
by investing the external consequence with intrinsic 
independent authority. But such superfluous assumption 
of an extraneous end which^'is an end-in-itself is neither- 
legitimate nor self-consistent. If an extraneous end 
were to establish the authority of the Imperative in 
consciousness, it must also itself be established likewise 
through another, and if an end-in-itself is to be conceived 
it is superfluous to assume any extraneous end of moral 
authority. The fallacy of the Naiydyika consists in 
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conceiving moral or Shastric Imperative on the analogy 
of s^culai; injuiKJtion. Since the latter appeate through 
an external aauctjon, there must also he a sanction for 
the scriptural Imperative. The "Naiyayika forgets that 
in the case o^» the latter we have something which is 
ultimate, irreducible and absolute, while in the former* 
only that whicli is derived and relative. This essential 
difference between a Shastric and a secular injunction 
implies a corresponding difference between their respec- 
tive authority. A secular injunction lias only derived 
and relative authority; it is Iietcronomoiis. A moral 
injunction (Vidhi) has absolute and independent aufho- 
rity : it is autonomous (.fvatantra).* Shdstra is not so 
weak as to be incapable of realising itself. In fact even 
in secular injunction the impulsion itself is a unique 
feeling ^nd not a form of the desire for the consequence. 
A consequence may be ordinarily implied, but the 
prompting of the injunction is not the prompting of the 
consequence through a subjective desire. The Naiyayika 
also makes the mistake of supposing that the psychological 
motive is neees^^arily tlie consciousness of some ishta or 
good. It is this erroneous psychology which vitiates his 
conception of moral Authority or obligation. The motive 
to will is simply the ccuisciousness of something to be 
done as pr^Dduced by the representation of the act as a 
self -qualification. It is thus the self itself as identified 
with the act to be done which acts as motive, and not 
the consciousness of any good. In moral prompting, the 
real motive is thus not aii^^ consciousness of good but 
the Imperative itself as qualifying or specifying the 
Self. The real motive is thus not the inrompting of any 
extraneous end or ishta, but the prompting of the Impera- 
tive in consciousness, the consciousness of it as duty 
as arising from tlte representation of it as qualifying the 
Self. This prerana/ subjective prompting or consciousness 
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of obligation as produced by the revelation of 'the Law 
in consciousness is all that is required to move to action 
and not any consciousness of an extraijeous end as the 
Naiydyika thinks. As 'a matter of fact there is no such 
end -or phalu in nityachodanas or unconclitional duties : 
4hese are obligatory throughout life and have to be 
accomplished without reference I'o any good to be attained. 
These therefore cannot be satisfactorily explained 
according to the Nydya consequentialism. The Naiydyika 
is wrong in conceiving an end or phak as 'a necessary 
accompaniment of the Vidhi or Command. A Vidhi 
does not imply more than two anubaudhas or necessary 
accompaniments of itself, riz.] (1) adhikdrdnubaiidha or 
niyojya, i.e., an agent or person commanded (kasya 
niyogah) and (2) vishaydnubandba, the act commanded 
or enjoined (kutra niyogah). The consequence or end is 
not one of these auxiliaries or necessary accompaniments 
of the Imperative. The phalakalpana or conception of 
an end is purushavuddhiprabhava, a representation of the 
understanding of the individual. It is thus relative to 
the understanding of the individual and riot shastriya, i.e., 
the intended moaning of scripture (atahparam phala- 
kalpanam purushavuddhiprabhavam na shastriyara — 
“ Nyriyamanjari ”). The scriptural meaning implies only 
two conditions of the Imperative, viz., a niyojya or agent 
commanded and a vishaya or act commanded. The 
command impels simply by revealing the act as obliga- 
tory. Where the agent is impelled by lipsa or desire 
for the consequence as in -kainj'akarmas or duties from 
empirical motives, the Imperative becomes udasina, 
indifferent or raofally neutral. Thus the Imperative in 
kdmya duties merely declares the act being a means to 
the end desired, its operation consisting only in the 
establishment of this .sadhyasadhanabhava or end-and- 
means relation and not in the invostmont of the end with 
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moral authority. The Vidhl thus does not derive its force 
from any extraneous end either in kdmya or, in nitya 
or unconditional duties.’ In an uncondftional duty, the 
Impel*ative is its own end and sanction and is thus self- 
authoritative o« self-validating, while in kdmya actions it 
is without any imperative charactef, its function beings 
merely to establish a reljition of means and end between 
the act and the consequenee desired to be attained thereby : 
Vdhye tu prabrttilakshaod bhautikd vydpdrd yatra lipsyddi 
prabarttakdntaram asti tatra bhavanti api vidheh prayok- 
tr shaktih uddstd. * ^ • 

Pratishedhddhikare api pratyavdyo na kalpatd 
Nishedhyavishayddevft. labdhatvddadhikarinah 
Tatrdsau kalpyamdno api narakddiphalddayah 
A.vaidhatvam prapadyeta, na hydkdnkshedrshi 
• vidheh. 

Vidherapekshc dvd eva niyojyavishayau prati 
Tatpurand trptastu na vdnchhatd tatoadhikam 
Niyojyastavadetdvdnkruddho arihananodyatah 
Vishayastannibrttishcha niyogo yatra gamyatd 

• (“ Nydyamanjari*’) 

What is true of Vidhi or positive injunction is also 
true of Nishedha or negative prescription. Here also 
there is no extraneous end, the Imperative being authori- 
tative in itSelf and constituting its own end. The concep- 
tion of an extraneous end, e.g., avoidance of pratyavdya 
or sin and consequent penalty is purushavuddhiprabhava, 
a product of the understanding which has nothing to do 
with the intrinsic moral authdrity of the prohibition. The 
prohibitory Imperative has both the two necessary accom- 
paniments (anubandhadvaya) without, reference to any 
ulterior end or consequefice. Thus the adhikdra, the 
scope of the Impej*ative is given in ’the nishedhyavishaya, 
the prohibition of the act. Hence the Imperative does 
18 
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not need to point ^beyond itself to any extraneous end. 
What it- prescribes is simply refraining from the act 
forbidden, i.e., non-doing of what is not to be done. The 
doing here prescribed is thus not non-doing or refraining 
from the non-doing or not-to-be-done action. It is only 
, avoiding or refraining from the non-doing and not the 
consequences of the non-doing or not-to-be-done action 
which the Imperative has in view. By doing one simply 
avoids the non-doing and what the non-doing is. There is 
thus no ulterior e'.id, nb pathological motive, the Impera- 
tive or doing which i‘s not non-doing or retraining from 
the not-to-be-done act being itself the end. 

Hence the Imperative di’^ectly imports nothing but 
Niyoga or the command enjoined. This is true of the 
positive as well as the negative form of the Imperative, 
there being no direct implication of phalasddhanatd or 
conduciveness to an end in either case. But the phala or 
consequence may be indirectly implied in some cases, e.g., 
in the case of Imperatives which prescribe duties with 
reference to the satisfaction of particular desires. These 
are the kdmyakarmas or duties to be performed in view of 
some desired end or good. Empirical motivation being 
the essence of such actions or duties, there is necessary 
implication of an end or consequence. But such implica- 
tion is indirect and not direct, the moral authority of the 
Imperative being independent of such implication. Thus 
(1) according to some, the Vidhi or Imperative being 
universally authoritative (sarvatrapreraka) cannot lose its 
imperative character (vidhdyakatva) even in kdmyakarmas. 
Hence it has moral authority even in these duties for the 
realisation of empirical ends — a guasi-obligatoriness which 
does not come into full operation on account of the agent’s 
subjective desire for the consequence. Hence its actual 
operation becomes restricted to the ilikartyavatdmsha, to 
the manner of accomplishing the end and does not extend 
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to the phaldnjsha, the end itself. Iii« other words, the 
Imperative merely reveals the act as a n^eans fo the end 
desire^ instead of .establishing its authority or obligatori- 
ness on the agent. Objec tively the Vidhi indeed implies 
this authority as^an Imperative or Command but this fails 
to come into operation on account of the agent’s subjective* 
desire for the end. Since fhe agent is moved by his desire 
or lipsa, the Vidhi becomes uddsina, morally neutral or 
inoperative. The Moral Imperative can only be absolutely, 
independently auWioritative. It Hius necessarily loses its 
character of motivation jvhere a •pathological desire comes 
into operation, {it) Others of the Prdbhdkaras Bold 
however that the Injunctive (Linddipratyaya) directly 
imports only the Command, Niyoga or the act as duty, but 
since the agent (niyojya) must also be actuated to the act 
comman"ded, it follows by logical implication (sdmarthya) 
that the act in question must be conducive to the end 
which brings him under the scope of the Imperative. The 
direct meaning of the Vidhi is thus the act commanded 
and the phala or end enters through the adhikdrdnubandha 
or condition of its application : the duty can impel only 
as the agent comes undSr its scope, and as this adhikdra 
or application of the* duty implies the agent’s desire for 
the end, the end is logically implied in the duty or 
Imperative. In other -words, the Vidhi as Imperative 
signifies mere objective duty, and since it can acquire 
subjective authority only through the agent’s desire for 
the end which brings him under its application, the end 
must also be logically implied, in the Imperative as being 
involved in the condition of a proper adhikdri or agent 
under the Imperative. {Hi) According to others again the 
phala or end is involved by implication in the very 
meaning of the sentence embodying the command. Thus 
there is anvaya,' connexion by meaning or import, 
between the niyojya, the person commanded and the 
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vishaya, the act commanded. Now the iiiyojya, the 
agent commanded, in the case of a kdrhya duty for the 
satisfaction of a desire, is a person wRo' is under the 
influence of the particular desire {e,g., desire for svarga 
or happiness in heaven). It follows therefore that there 
must be a nexus of meaning between the enjoined acts 
{e,g,, the^ sacrifice and the like; and the agent under the 
injunction {e.g,^ the person desiring the happiness of 
heaven). But such connexion of meaning would be 
impossible it the sacrificial acts (ydgddi^ were not 
related to the desired end, happiness in heaven, 

as guna to pradhana, /.<?., auxiliary to principal or means 
to end, from which follows sAdhyasddhanabbava or the 
relation of means to end between the enjoined acts and 
the desired consequence. Hence according to (ii) and {Hi) 
the end (phala) is implied in kamyakarma though not 
directly present in the consciousness of the Imperative 
as authoritative or morally impelling, while according to 
{i) the presence of the end to the agent’s consciousness 
as a motive makes the Imperative morally inoperative. 
{of, “ Vivaranaprameyasangraha.”) 

N,B , — Some of the Prdbhdkaras conceive phalasddha- 
nat4 or conduciveness to an end even in nitya or 
unconditional duties, though not admitting a direct 
knowledge of it in the person commanded. The end is 
only implied in the command, but not consciously present 
to the agent as a motive. 

Hence according to the Ohdrvdka, the obligatoriness 
of duty is only the mechanical attraction of pleasure while 
according to the Naiydyikas it is only its ishtasadhanatd 
or conduciveness to an end appealing through the agent’s 
desire. For the Bhdttas and "the Prdbhdkaras on the 
contrary it is independent of extraneous ends, an end 
being only necessary to constitute the psychological motive 
and not the moral authority of the duty according to the 
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Bhdttas, and being only implied and 'never consciously 
presAit ifT fhe agent, if present at all, according to the 
Prdbhakaras. •^Pbese different views of the nature of 
moral authority or obligatoriness imply also correspond- 
ingly different views of the nature, of the operation of 
tl^e Imperative on the agent’s consciousness. The next* 
question therefore to be considered is 

(b) What constitutes the prerakatca, th^ impeUinfj 
force of the ^Imperative or Fidhil • 

The question here is : how does the moral Imperative 
act on the agent’s will ? How does it influence conscious- 
ness so as to lead to thS accomplishment of the duty ? 
Hoes it act mechanically just as one physical object acts 
on another? Or does it act in some other manner which 
differs liltogether from mechanical action and constitutes 
a category by itself ? 

(1) We have already seen that for the Ohdrvdkas the 
obligatoriness of the Vidhi is only the attraction of 
pleasure. Hence in this view the operation of the 
Imperative on fhe agent’s will will be only tlie mechani- 
cal attraction of the anticipated happiness. This is 
extreme hedonistic deWminism. 

(2) As against this we have the llefined Consequential- 
ism and Self-determinism of Nydya which recognises a 
pure desire for the Good besides the pathological motives 
of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding. According to 
this view the Imperative being obligatory through 
ishtasddhanatd or conduciveiiess to an end, the operation 
of the Imperative in consciousness is the operation 
of the desired end or good to which ’it conduces. But 
since the end itself is <constituted or determined by the 
subjective desire or kdmana, the action of the Imperative 
implies also the action of the desire in the agent’s 
consciousness. The operation of the Imperative thus 
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consists in awakening the dormant desire b^y presenting 
adequate *raeang for satisfying it. The 'Imperative 
presents the duty as conducive to the •end. Tf , the 
agent’s desire is awakened thereby, the duty acts on the 
agent’s will as being conducive to the^ desired end. 
Provided there is the desire or kdmana, the Vidhi 

f 

becomes operative, but the pa/ticular kamaud or desire 
depends on the agent’s subjective preference. 

(3) According to Kumarila the operation of the 
Imperative is independent of any extraneous end just as 
is its authority or obligatoi^ness. A scriptural Injunctive 
(Vidbivakya) is charged with a peculiar prompting force 
(shabdabhdvand) which is of *^the nature of causation. 
This calls forth purushaprabrtti, the agent’s will which 
leads to the accomplishment of the act (arthabhavand). 

(4) According to the Prdbhakaras, we havb here 
something different from causation or bhdvand. Bhdvand 
is that in the agent which causes what was not: it 
is the causality of the will and actual willing or krti. 
Niyoga is not bhavand in this sense : it does not cause or 
determine or bring into being. It is only a prerana or 
authoritative suggestion to the will. This suggestion is 
only the revelation of the Law as imperative and is 
distinct from physical or psyohological compulsion or 
determination. Prerand, moral prompting, implies prai- 
shyapraishasambandha, the relation of the command to 
the agent commanded. It thus differs from bhdvand or 
causation which is kriydkarttrsambandha or relation of 
the act of willing to the agent who wills it. Through 
this relation of command to the commanded, prerand or 
moral obligation is realised or revealed to the agent. 
Hence it comes first, is primary v(prathama) in the con- 
sciousness of duty or paoral impulsion. There is also 
kriyakarttrsambandhah, the relation of the act to the 
agent willing, but that is only secondary or derivative 
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(pdschatyali). Ayam ad/ah sambandhah, pdschatyahstu 
kriyakarttrsa\nbandhah. , 

^atra hi praishyapralshasambandhayd sambandho ava- 
garnyat(^. Kimanyashchdtra kriydkarttrsambandho ndva- 
gamyate? brumah ndvagamyatd iti, kim tu praishya- 
praishalakshanah api sambandhah prathamam avagamyatd. 
Preshito hi kriydm k^rttum udyachchhati. Satyam 
kriydsambandhitayd sambhantsyatd kriyaya cha (‘ Nya- 
yamanjari ’). 

Moral Impulsion thus involves th» agent’s relation to 
the command as well as his relatmn to the act commanded, 
but the latter is derivative being mediated througji the 
former relation which is ^le revelation of the Law. The 
latter thus implies the former as its reason or ground, the 
agent’s relation to the act or actual willing of the duty 
implying, besides tlio psychological process of the moral 
choice, the consciousness of the Imperative as its ground 
or prius. We have thus two moments or factors in the 
complex constituting moral willing — (J) the bhautikavyd- 
para or empirical process in the agent which is derivative 
and secondary and is of the nature of bhdvand, causation 
or becoming and (2) tjie ground or reason of it which is 
prerand or moral impulsion and is mere revelation of the 
Law as distinguished from compulsion, mechanical deter- 
mination or causation. 

It may be objected that preranA or moral impulsion 
is itself a form of action or kriyd and thus the two 
sambandhas or relations are same in essence. But this 
misses the fundamental character of moral obligation 
which is only knowledge-inducing (jndpaka) and not 
action-making (kdraka). Enlightenment (jndna) is not 
causation (kriya). The rational motive is no subtile force, 
jndpaka, what reveals, and kdraka, what compels, being 
fundamentally i^istinct. The Vldhi, the Imperative is a 
motive (prabarttaka) simply by its function of revelation 
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of the Law, i.e., of the act as something commanded. 
Its suggestive force is through an appeal to the reason, 
but does not amount to a compulsion of the will. N*anu 
nedam ubhayam bhavati preshah api Kriyd eva. Pra- 
barttanam hi kurvvan prabarttayati ityuchyat^, soayam 
kriydsambandhah eva bhavati na tatoanyah praishyaprai- 
shasambandhah iti. Preritoaha.m atra iti tu jndnajana- 
katvam vidheh prabarttakatvam sah eshah prabarttanam 
jndpayati na karoti iti anyah eva ayam kriyakarttrsam- 
bandhdt praishyap-aishasambandhah (‘ Nydyamanjari ’). 

There are different forms of prerand, impulsion or 
sugg^estion as in request (anurodlia), invitation (niman- 
trana), favour-seeking (adhyqshana), etc. These are 
expresssed by the different moods, lota, lin, etc. 

They are only different modes or modalities of prerand or 
suggestion, being due to the differences of upddhis or 
modalising circumstances (Aupddhikdh abdntarabheddh). 
The modalising factors are the circumstances of its 
prayoga or application, i.e.^ the particular position of the 
impelled relatively to the preraka or person impelling. 
Thus the suggestion (prerand) may be of an equal to an 
equal (samavishayaprayoga), or of a superior to an inferior 
(hinavishayaprayoga), or again of an inferior to a superior 
(jydyavishayaprayoga). In each case we have impulsion 
or suggestion in a particular form or mode and the 
particular form or mode is determined by the special 
circumstances of the suggestion as arising from the 
position of the person suggesting relatively to that of the 
person to whom he addresses his suggestion. In every 
case we have therefore the same thing, viz.^ impulsion 
though particularised or modalised by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of its application. In no case however is this 
impulsion of the nature of causation or compulsion. It 
is always suggestion by enlightenmen,t and is to be 
distinguished from nijartha which is compulsion. Herein 
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the relation^ of praisha or command differs from the 
relation jofr doei* and his deed (kriydkfirttrsambandha). 
The^ latter admits of different degrees of freedom : the 
agent may be partially compelled (karita). Not so the 
former, there^ being no compulsion in inducement by 
knowledge which only reveals the Law and leaves thd 
agent free to choose. •The function of enlightenment 
ends with producing the consciousness of the Imperative, 
the actual willing of it being left to the agent’s freedom, 
while the function of causation extends to actual willing, 
i.^., to a determination .of the Agent’s choice. Tt is for 
this reason that prerana, moral impulsion or persuasion 
is possible only in the dlise of the prabartamdna, the 
person capable of free will and choice : e.g, a tree which 
lacks this freedom of the will is also incapable of prerand 
or mofal persuasion by knowledge. (Anyd hi karotu, 
kurydt iti pratitih, anyd cha kdrayati iti pratitih. 
Prayojakah vydparah hi nijarthah, jnapakah vydpdrah 
tu li^arthah. Tatra hi karyam pashyatah prabarttanam, 
iha tu prabarttitasya karyadarshnam iti mabdn bhedab. 
Praishah prabarftamanam prerayati na aprabarttamanam 
sthavaram iti, na banaspati uchyate yajasveti. Na sthd- 
varddeh ayogyatvdt Nyaya-manjari).” 

This impulsion or prerana is an Atmadharma or 
subjective^ determination of the Self. Like the Atman 
or Self it is svasamvedya, known only through itself. It 
is not pramanantaravedya, known through any ether 
cognitive process or means of knowledge. It is an 
ultimate irreducible fact of consciousness just as the Self 
is or just as volition is. It is essentially a kind of 
Atmdkuta, wave, excitement, or impulse in the Atma 
which is not bhdvand oi>becoming strictly speaking, but 
which ^is itself the hetu, ground or, reason, of the bhauti- 
kavyapdra, the Empirical, psychological process which 
constitutes the willing of the act commanded. It can 
19 
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only be felt where there is an imperative or pommand 
(shabda, vidhiv4kya) present to consciousness. It follows 
therefore that dharma, tbe code of duties that are morally 
obligatory, ca?^ be known only through shabdapramdna 
or scriptural commands ; the duties imply ^prerana, moral 
impulsion and are revealed through prerana and therefore 
can be known only through ^authoritative commands 
(shabda). and not through any other pramdna or means of 
knowledge. 

According to the Prabhakaras therefore impulsion 
through suggestion or command is essentially of the 
natu^’e of enlightenment or iTiducement by knowledge 
which does not interfere with the agent’s freedom or 
compel obedience. It is thus no conative impulse in the 
agent, though it may lead to it through the agent’s 
subjective choice. It is however not the simple cognition 
of a fact,- but the cognition of an act or duty to be* 
accomplished, implying a unique feeling of excitement 
or impulse in the Atman which is not however conative 
impulse or force. We have thus in prerana something 
which is new and unanalysable, a new category of 
determination which is not physical or psychological 
determination. It is determina.jtion or impulsion 
without compulsion or mechanical constraint on the 
freedom of the will. According to the Bhattas however 
the two determinations are of the same order. The 
shdbdibhavana, the action of the Imperative is however 
trans-subjective, being the operation of the Impersonal 
Law on the agent’s will, while the arthi-bh^vana, 
the realisation of the Imperative is iw^ro-subjective 
being the agent’s accomplishment of the duty 
through the psychological operation of the motive. 
For the XaiyAyikas on the contrary, there is no 
ex-subjective or trans-subjective operation, the action 
pf the Imperative being only the operation of an end 
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kamana. . • • . ^ * 

(p) The qwe^ion however remains to be considered as 
to what constitutes the object of the Imperative as 
distinguished horn its mode of operation on the agent’s 
consciousness. Though distinct from the question of 
operation or action, it ^is also closely connected with it. 
The action, the mode of operation of the Imperative, may 
be conceiv(^d only psychologically as the operation of an 
end or object «f the Imperative as distinct from the 
Imperative itself, an .end which operates through the 
agent’s choice. It may also be conceived unpsychologi- 
cally as independently opetative, an end of the Imperative 
to be accomplished l)eing admitted at the same time as 
a psychological motive. Lastly, the imperative may be 
conceivl3d as being itself its own end and therefore as 
the object to be accomplished, no extraneous end or 
object of the Imperative being conceived. We have 
therefore to consider this question of the end or object of 
the Imperative and its relation to the impelling function 
of the Imperative. 

What, then, is thS object of the Imperative ? What 
is the anushtheya, thd thing to be accomplished in the 
Imperative ? Is the 4}na, the command, itself the 
anushtheya, the object to be accomplished P Or, does 
the command point beyond itself to something to be 
accomplished ? What is the karya, the objective content 
of the duty in the Imperative ? Is the Imperative 
or command itself the duty that impels ? Or, is the 
prerakatva, the impelling function of the Imperative, 
distinct from its anushtheyatva or function of an objective 
prescription of something to be accomplished ? Is the 
command distinct from what is ^commanded as duty? 
Or is it itself the duty which is commanded to be 
accomplished ? 
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(1) The Bhdttas^hold that the anushtheya, the object 
of the Imperative, is an ishta, end ,or good. The 
command necessarily refers to this end to be accomplished, 
an end being logically implied in the command as well 
as required for psychological motivation ip/ the execution 
o^f it. The moral authdrity of the command is however 
independent of this end whicli^ is only a psychological 
and logical implicate of it. The moral impulsion 
(shabdabhdvana) is expsychological, the operation of 
the end being confined to arthabhdvana or the psycho- 
logical process of the a‘o(,romplishment of the duty. It 
is only through a specific content as end or object that 
the operation of the Imperative embodies itself in 
concrete empirical willing. 

(2) According to the Naiydyikas, however, there is 
no preraka or impelling function of the Imperative 
independent of its function of the prescription of an 
end to be accomplished. The end as subjectively 
determined by the agent’s desire or choice is not only 
the object of the command or Imperative but also the 
sanction of its authority or impelling, function. We 
no doubt speak of the Imperative or. vidhi as being itself 
impelling (preraka), but this is mere usage or conven- 
tion (vyfivahAram6tra). The fijna, the command, is not 
itself the sampadya, the object to be accomplished. 
The agent (anushthdtal certainly does not consider that 
the command (ajnd) is itself to be accomplished 
( sampAdya ). In accomplishing his duty he is conscious 
of accomplishing some ishta, end or good of his own. 
It is this ishta or end therefore that constitutes the 
object of the Imperative or Command, the AjnA, the 
command itself serving only as an incitement to the 
same or as a sanction ( in the juristic sense ). Hence what 
impels is not the Command itself but^ the end or good 
which it holds out. As a matter of fact, there may be 
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impulsion* even witout a command, men may be 

pron^pted to.actiqn from the mere knowledge of •a possible 
good even when such knowledge is not acquired or 
conveyed through any Imperative'or Command. 

Ajnd hi^nama naivdnyasampadyatvena gamyate 
NAnushthdturiyam buddhirajna sampadyatdmiti „ 

Jfcnam hi yasya kasyapi pi*abarteta sa djnayd „ 

Na cheha vdlomattadivachandt yatnavarjitat * „ 

Satyapi preranajnane prabartante sachetasah ,, 

Bhayam nAshankate yasmatphalam va api samihitam „ 

Tathavidhasya rdjnoapi najnamisthiyato janaih „ 

VartamAnapadesheapi phalam yatra avogamyate • 

Tatra pravartate loko lii^ishvashruteshvapi „ 

Bhavatydrogyasampattirbhunjdnasya haritakim ,, 

Tatkamo bhakshayechcheti ko visheshjvh prabarttane „ 

AnvayavyatirekAbhyam tadevamanumanyate „ 

Prerakatvarn phalasyaiva na niyogdtmanah punah „ 

The prerakatva. the impelling function, thus belongs 
to the phala, consequence or end, and not to the command 
itself. The command only incites by indicating the end 
to be accomplished apd is not itself the thing to be 
accomplished. If thg command were itself the object 
to be accomplished, men would be prompted to act even 
from the suggestions of litlle children and insane people. 
Men do not execute even the commands of the sovereign 
from the simple consciousness of a command without any 
hope of gain or fear of loss. And even where there is no 
impulsion through a command or imperative, men are 
actuated to specific acts through the simple expectation 
of a good. Consider the case, for example, of the person 
actuated to take myrobalan from a Icnowledge of its 
healing virtues. His Icnowledgo may be only an 
inference based jn agreement add difference and such 
inferential knowledge is sufficient to impel provided he 
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desires the healir>g in question. There is thterefore no 
imperative necessary in impulsion, the consequence or 
end being the only necessary condition . of impulsion. 
It is this end which is accomplished in the accomplishment 
of the duty and it consitutes not only^ the object of 
'accomplishment in the duty but also its impelling force 
on the agent. It is wrong to unake a distinction here 
between' the object of the Imperative and its impelling 
force. The Bhdtta conception of a shabdabhavana or 
operation of the' Imperative which is underived and 
independent of the object''or end to be accomplished, is 
arbitrary and inconsistent with actual facts. Experience 
testifies not only to impulsuAi without an imperative 
but also to suggestions which are unavailing or fail to 
impel because of the absence of an end. 

For the Naiydyikas therefore the object to be accom- 
plished is an end which is other than the Imperative or 
Command, an extraneous end which validates the 
Imperative and imparts to it its impelling character. 
Hence impulsion is derived or mediated through the end 
which alone has intrinsic value and validity. 

(3) For the PrabliAkaras however the Imperative 
itself is its own end having absolute value and validity. 
There is therefore no extraneous end, not even as a 
psychological or logical implicate.- 1 he anushtheya, the 
thing to be accomplished, is the Imperative itself, the 
command (djnA) and the object of the command 
(anushtheya^ being one and the same thing. That this 
sameness or indentity is npt apparent to us is due only 
to our intellectual indolence. When Law or Vidhi is the 
motive, the sense of an unsatisfied demand accompanies 
the action from beginning to end. It is this demand of 
the Law or Command which acts as the spur to action, 
and the fulfilment of the Command or^Niyoga requires 
nothing but the agent and his actual willing it. There 
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is thus nx) extraneous end involved, neither in the moral 
authority of fhe Command nor as a logical implicate of it 
nor also as a psychological condition of motivation, the 
Imperative or CTommaiid being itself the motive, the end 
and the sanction. Hence what is anushthita, accom- 
plished in the execution, is the ajna or command, the, 
pt’crana, the subjective jjrompting or impulsion, being 
itself the sampddya, the object of accompHshment. 
According to some however there is a distinction between 
the sif/j/eotive prompting or preraftd of*the Vidhi and the 
objective duty or kdrya, a distinction however which 
docs not imply absolule separateness or iiidependenoe of 
iueaning. Thus (1) som^ hold that the prerakatva, the 
impelling function is shdbda, ie.^ the primary and direct 
meaning of the Imperative or Injunctive, while karyatva, 
the fungtion of objective ))rescription of a duty is drtha, 
follows by implication. (2) Others however consider the 
karyatva or objective function to be the primary meaning 
and prerakatva or impelling function to be merely 
implied. In any case however there is only one meaning 
of the Imperative and not two, inz,^ one with the other 
as necessarily implied — either prerakatva, subjective 
prompting with apauityaktakdryabhdva or necessary im- 
plication of an objective right or duty, or kdryatva, 
objective duty with aparityaktaprerakabhava or necessary 
implication of subjective impulsion. 

N. B , — Vidydnandi in the Ashtasahasri enters into an 
extremely acute analysis of the meaning of Niyoga or 
Command with special reference to these two functions 
of objective prescription and subjective impulsion. The 
various possible interpretations of I^^iyoga which he 
considers in this connection constitute an invaluable 
contribution to the Doctrine of Conscience remarkable 
alike for the de{)th, the profundity and the subtlety 
of tbe analysis. There are according to him altogether 
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eleven difPerent interpretations of Niyoga or the Moral 
Iraperatide. Thus : — ■ < 

(1) According to some, Niyoga is kdryarupa, i.e., 
of the nature of something to be done or ought to be 
done. Hence it refers to objective right, idght as right 
considered objectively. Right or Duty thus conceived 
as having objective value Und validity, i.e., as an 
objective fact belonging to the Moral Order, is the 
essence of the Moral Imperative or Command which 
constitutes Niyoga. Niyoga is thus, objective duty 
(kdryarupa) as distinguished from subjective prompting 
(prijrandrupa), but it is shuddhakdryarupa, pure, un- 
conditional duty, duty as difty without the visheshanas 
or modalities. It is not this or that duty, but duty as 
such without the particular mode. “Give unto such 
and such persons,” “sacrifice in such and such ways,” 
etc., — these are duties, obligations to he discharged, but 
not pure duty, hut only modalities, visheshanas or 
particular modes of duty. Niyoga is what is common 
to these all without the modalities or visheshanas — it is 
pure (shuddha) and absolute (anyaniiapeksha). This 
particular act or that particular act — these are only modes 
that do not enter into the pure consciousness of duty — 
neither the particular mode of the act, nor desires {e.g., 
Svargakdmand) and other psychological accompaniments. 
As to prerakatva, the subjective prompting or motive — 
that also does not enter into Niyoga as such. The 
accompanying modalities and the psychological accom- 
paniments have alike to be stripped off from Niyoga which 
is pure, unconditioned objective Right. The purity of 
Duty as Duty must not he spoiled by importing anything 
extraneous into it. 

(2) According to ^ others, Niyoga is prerand., the 
subjective prompting aud not anything objective such as 
the act. This prompting or moving force cannot be 
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ignored in the Niyoga. I’he objective.factor, that which 
is to^be don§, Is qnly an objective accompaniment and is 
inessential. It is the subjective prompting that is 
essenibial — the prerana in the sense of psychological 
motivation. Tjge duty as such is only a means to the 
subjective impulsion. Takeaway the latter. and Niyoga# 
loses all significance. lUis the subjective impulsion or 
prompting that constitutes the value and the validity of 
the Niyoga. Niyoga is thus essentially this subjective 
prompting oi; premiui, the objective dulry being only an 
accompaniment or means to it. JTut it is shuddhaprerana, 
pure, unadulterated preiana, or moral prompting from 
the pure sense of duty wiUiout pathological or material 
motives. It is this pure impulsion from the sense of 
duty for duty’s sake that constitutes the essence of the 
Niyoga. or Command, not the objective duty or act 
commanded. The agent does not consider himself 
appointed (nijukta) under the Law unless he also feels 
that he is ])rerita, subjectively impelled or prompted by 
the sense of duty. It is prerand or subjective prompting 
therefore that is the essential factor in the command, the 
objective duty being inessential or adventitious. 

(3) According to others, Niyoga is neither pure 
objective duty nor the mei;e subjective prompting, neith^er 
mere kdry^jrupa nor mere prerandrupa, but preranasahi- 
takdryarupa, i.e., kdrya or objective duty as supported by 
the sense of prerand or impulsion. The emphasis is on 
the objective aspect, but the subjective impulsion must 
also be there. The pure ^ct, the thing to be done, 
considered in itself, is not sufficient to constitute duty 
which must also present itself as my duty (mama idam 
kdryam). Hence it must gilso be subjectively impelling, 
must operate as a motive on the agent in order to be 
presented as his •k&vyei or duty. It completes itself in 
the kdrya or duty and therefore the objective factor is 
20 
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principal, but it must also present itself as m^ma kdrya 
or my duty and therefore prerand or subjective prompting 
is also necessai'y. 

(4) According to others, Niyoga is prerand, subjective 
prompting, in the first instance, and kdrya ^r duty only for 

^ the sake of the realisation of this prerand. Hence it is 
kdryasahitaprerand, subjective .impulsion modalised into 
objective duty. It is the subjective factor that is 
primary, but the objective duty as giving form to the 
subjective prerand is also necessary. 

(5) According to others, Niyoga is morally valid, 
autjioritative. It is this which constitutes its prerakatva 
or prabartakatva. Put whence does it derive this binding 
force, this authority on the agent or subject? The 
external act, the objective duty or kdrya cannot have 
binding force on the subject. There is no mtluyal link 
between the kdrya or duty and its prerand or validation 
in consciousness. The Kdrya, the external act, cannot 
exercise authority on the free subject. It derives 
its authoritativeness by upachdra or projection, not 
from its own nature. The duty validates itself in 
consciousness. There is pramdjiavydpdra, a process 
of validation, through which it estgiblishes itself. What 
then is the process ? How does the duty establish its 
authority on the agent ? The act as objective external 
fact cannot be obligatory on the subject. Its authority 
is only by upachdra, projection, of the Self on the 
external duty. It is the Self as Ohaitanya or 
Illumination which is the real Pramdna or validating 
authority. The Prameya, the object, is object because 
of the subject which is chiddtmaka or Illumination. 
The object shines, is established as object, through the 
light of the validating subject which is the true validating 
authority. Its authority is thus derived from the 
subject or Self which is the Light of Intelligence or 
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Consciousness. It is this Light of Co’nseiousness which 
is transferreU by* upachdra to the external fact thereby 
investing it Avith. objective authority or validity. The 
free person does not submit to the dead matter of fact : 
it is the fact th^t derives its binding.force from the Self 
which is the Light of Intelligence. 

(6) According to others, Niyoga is karyaprcyanayoh 
sambandhah — the sambandha or link between the kdrya 
or duty and the prerand or subjective^prompting. It is 
neither kdrjfa or the act as duty, nor the agent’s 
subjecting prompting, -but the relation between the 
subjective and the objective factors, — a certain indisso- 
luble nexus between the agent and his present duty. 

(7) According to others, Niyoga is not bare sambandha 
or relation, nor mere kdrya or duty,* nor simply the 
agent’s * prompting, but is the samudaya, the entire 
complex of the duty, the prompting and the nexus. It 
is an organic whole of consciousness consisting of the 
subjective factor, the objective factor and the nexus — 
the concrete experience which is neither the one simply 
nor the other simply. By themselves these are all 
abstractions, Niyoga being the concrete whole of 
experience consisting of all these together. 

(8) According to othdrs, Niyoga is Tadubhaya-vinir- 
mukta, is free alike from the subjective and the objective 
factors, being neither prerandsvabhdva, subjective impul- 
sion, nor kdryasvabhdva, objective duty. These are only 
modalities which are conditional, but Niyoga is absolute, 
unconditional Imperative and*therefo,re represents some- 
thing Transcendental. Brahma is this Niyoga — the 
noumenal reality, the Absolute. It is Che accomplished 
(siddha) Absolute that manifests itself to you under the 
phenomenal form of kdrya or sddhya, the form of 
something to be accomplished. Because Brahma is 
accomplished (siddha), prerakatva, subjective prompting, 
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k&rya, objective d\ity, etc., must all be only phenomenal 
forms. They are modalisations of th^ tim’oless under 
the form of time. 

(9) According to others, Niyoga is the yantrarurha 
agent, the agent as thje master of a machihe or as using 
*a certain instrument. The agent uses an instrumei).t 
to accomplish something, to work out some end, and 
Niyoga is the agent as working out his end, the agent 
representing himself driven along the path of fruition 
(vishaydrurham dtmdnanj gamyamanam prabartat6). The 
agent desires something "'which s.ets him to work along a 
particular line and Niyoga is the agent considering himself 
as vishayarurha, i.e,^ as the master of or realising the 
object of his desire. Hence Niyoga is the agent conscious 
of himself as rising to fruition through a particular line 
of action. It is the agent’s subjective impulsion along a 
particular line as determined by the sense of progressive 
fruition. Hence it is preranarupa or subjective impulsion 
but not pure impulsion witliout pathological motives, but 
impulsion as determined by empirical ends and sustained 
and fed by the sense of progressive realisation. 

(lOj According to others, Niyoga is bhogyarupa i,e., 
something which fulfils, something which conduces to 
fruition. It is therefore essentially an object, an object 
which conduces to the Self’s fruition or fulfilraent. But 
such an object cannot be considered as detached from the 
subject ; the bhogya, the object of experience or fruition, 
points necessarily to a bhoktd, experiencer or subject that 
is fulfilled. Hence there i^ self-reference (mamatvena 
vijndna) niyoga as bhogya or object conducing to fruition 
becomes merged a's it were in the subject that is fulfilled 
(bhoktari vyavasthitam). But ^this is not all : bhogya 
implies also feeling of ownership (svdmitvena abhimdna), 
the feeling of self -appropriation. There is a bhogya or 
object of fruition only through the sense of ownership or 
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self-appropriation, bhoga or fruition ifecessaril^ implying 
theiself ars being fulfilled, and therefore a# being enriched 
by gr as appropriating the object to itself. Niyoga 
therefore as bhogya or conducing to self-fulfilment implies 
this self-appropriation or svdmitv,ena abhim^na. But 
even this is not all. It must also determine the self as 
agent or doer (svam niruf)yat6), /.r’., must be self-deter- 
mining besides being self-determined or self-appropriated 
as bhogya or object of fruition. It is only as it determines 
the self as bhogya that the latter is a moral agent ; till 
then he is not a moral agenl* and the Niyoga has no 
application. Niyoga is thus the self-determining and 
self-determined bhogya, tlfe bhogya which constitutes its 
experiencer and is itself constituted by its experiencer. 
Further as bhogya or object of fruition; it is not siddha, 
accompflished, but sadhya, to be accomplished. In other 
words, it represents a satisfaction which is to he thus 
implying an element of becoming — the realisation of 
what is possible. Hence Niyoga is the self -appropriated 
and self-determining bhogya in the form of a duty to be 
accomplished. But it is not })ure unconditioned duty 
(shuddhakaryarupa) without subjective or psychological 
accompaniments buf duty constituted by as well as 
constitutive^ of its subjecMve conditions. 

(11) According to'others, Niyoga is the agent himself 
(Purushaeva niyogah), the agent determining himself by 
the act (karyavishishtah purusha). The agent is both 
the sddhaka, accomplisher, and sddhya, accomplished. In 
accomplishing Niyoga, the •agent accomplishes himself. 
It is not the act which is really accomplished or sadbita, 
but the agent who acts. The agent' no doubt says to 
himself “this is my kd]>ya or diity^’, but this is only 
because he conceives himself as fulfilled in this particular 
mode. It is the Jigent therefore that realises himself and 
the agent is therefore the Niyoga. 
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Hence Niyoga* may be conceived either (1) as 
unconditioned olyective duty, or- (2) as -purer subjective 
impulsion, or (3) as duty with prerano ac auxiliary, or 
(4) as prerand with duty as an accompaniment, or (6) 
as the free person pj*escribing freely to ftself, or (6) as 
the bare link between the prerand and the duty, or (7)^ 
as the entire complex of the duty, the prerand and the 
link, or (8) as the Transcendental Absolute as the 
negation of both prerand and duty as phenomenal forms, 
or (9) as empirical prerand or impulsion implying patho- 
logical motives and also th^j objective act as conditions, or 
(10) as empirical duty implying subjective determination 
and realisation in time, or the Self itself. It will 

be seen that (9) is the hedonistic and empirical form of 
pure, unconditioned preranarupa just as (10) represents 
the empirical form of unconditioned kdr/arupa. 
Again both (5) and (11) consider Niyoga from the stand- 
point of the Self but w^hile (5) considers the Self 
as Self-vialidating^ Self-estahlishing experience, (11) 
considers, it as Helf -fulfilment or Self-realisatim, 
Lastly, both (5) and (8) emphasise the factor of validation 
through the Light of Consciousness or chaitanya, but 
while in (5) this is considered from the standpoint of 
the individual subject or Self, ii> (8) it is regarded as the 
essence of the Transcendental Brahma or Absolute. 

{cl) We shall now consider the last question, viz., 
the implications, subjective and objective, of Niyoga as 
the Moral Imperative. Two questions will have to be 
discussed in this connection « 

(1) Hoes Niyoga imply subjective freedom or the 
agent’s free will ? And 

(2) Hoes Niyoga imply an objective, personal source— 

a superior or Perfect Person as the Lawgiver to the 
Moral agent ? * ^ 

(1) As regards the question of subjective freedom, 
it is contended that it is a necessary implication of the 
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Moral imperative. The • Imperative, it is argued, being 
prabartandrittoa, or actuating in character, jiecessarily 
implies a corresponding capacity or competency in the 
agent to accomplish it. It would be a moral as well as 
a logical absurdity Cor the Imperative to actuate the 
agent to anything which it is not in his power to accom- 
plish. The ‘‘ Ought,” the Imperative of the Vidhi, thus 
necessarily implies can,” /.e., the agent’s • capacity 
to accomplish it. (Prabarttandrupo hi Vdhih arthdt 
samihitasddhanashaktim vodhayati. . PrabarttanCi cha 
ashakyavishaya na sambhavati ^ iti shyiideva apramdnyam- 
Pdrthasdrathimisliras Shastradipika ” ). Hence J;here 
cannot be any moral injunction . in respect of the 
impracticable or impossible — a command which enjoins 
the unattainable or impracticable loses all moral signi- 
ficance^ and authority by the very fact. 

It follows there Core that the agent’s subjective 
competency or freedom is a psychological as well as a 
logico-ethical implicate of the Moral Imperative. The 
Imperative can impel or actuate only through the agent’s 
subjective consciousness of competency or freedom as a 
psychological conditi(in, and it would be a logical 
absurdity which wou^d deprive it of its validity or moral 
authority if the imperative were to enjoin anything 
which is by nature ))eyond the power of the agent to 
realise. Niyoga thus implies the agent’s subjective 
freedom psychologically, logically as well as morally. 

(2) As regards the question of an objective implication 
of a personal source, there are two schools of Hindu 
thought, viz,^ (i) the school of Paurusheya-vddinas which 
conceives a personal (Paurusheya) source of the Niyoga 
and (ii) the school of Apaurusheya-vadinas which conceives 
it as Impersonal Law wifliout any personal source. Thus 
according to thq Chdrvdkas, the* Bauddhas, the Jainas, 
the Nydya-Vaisheshikas and the Rdraanujists, Niyoga is 
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a Personal prescription of a* superior to an, inferi^r 
l)eing, whiie according to the Purvamimamsakas the 
Bhattas, the Pr&bhakaras, etc.) it is Impersonal Law 
without a Lawgiver. 

For the Chdrvdkas however Niyogq, is only the 
^jommand of the earthly king (rajdjnd) and not of any 
perfect person as ordinarily assumed. As a matter of 
fact there is no such perfect person nor any supersensuous 
satisfaction which he can vouchsafe as the sanction of 
the command. Wordiy pleasures are the only possible 
pleasures and the law ot .the king as the dispenser of 
eartWy happiness is therefore the true Moral Law. 

For the Jainas and the Baud/ihas however, the Law is 
/ 

the declaration of the Aptas or Seers of the transcendental 
plane — persons wl\o by acquiring personal experience of 
matters of spiritual significance are competent jucjges of 
what is truly right or wrong. Hence Niyoga represents 
the verdict of spiritual experts, persons who have acquired 
spiritual insight and vision. The A^dtsyayanabhdshya 
notes the following characteristics of these spiritual 
experts or Aptas : kirn punaraptandm pramanyam ? Sak- 
shdtkrtadharmatd, bhutadaya, yathabhutarthachikhyapayi- 
shd iti. Aptah khalu sakshatkrtdharmanah idam hata- 
vyam ayamasya lidnilietuh idam asya adhigantavyam 
ayamasya adhigamaheturiti bhutdni anukampante. Tes- 
hdm khalu bai prdnabhrtdm svayam anavavudhyamdndndm 
na anyat upadeshdt avavodhakaranamasti, na cha anava- 
vodhe samihavarjanam vd, na va akrtva svastibhdvah, 
ndpi asya anyah upakdrakah api asti, hanta vayamebhyo 
yathadarshanam yathabhutam upadishamah. 

An Xpta, therefore, is one who is possessed of — 

Sdkshdkrtadharmatdy i.e.y right judgment as to what 
is dharma or duty by virtue of direct, personal experience. 

Bhutadaydy compasssion towards all santient creatures 
sincerely wishing that they should know the right from 
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tlie wrong, the beneficial from the injurious, in orddr to 
attain the gne apd avoid the other. • 

Yathdbhutdrtliachikhyapayishd, the * desire to teach 
sentient beings the nature of things as they really are, 
to teach th^m as to what is really injurious and should 
be avoided and what is really beneficial and should ba 
sought — a desire which proceeds from the knowledge that 
they cannot themselves know either the one or the other 
and the means of avoiding the one or attaining the other, 
and also th3.t tlmy have not anyKody else to help them to 
a knowledge of these things. • * 

It follows from the above that the Apta is free*from 
the faults and shortcomings which vitiate the knowledge of 
ordinary mortals — the faults, of carelessness (pramdda), 
error (viparyaya), greed (vipralipsd), * defects of sense- 
organs ^(indriyadosha), etc. 

It is the declarations of these Aptas, perfect or 
perfected persons, that constitute Niyoga according to the 
Bauddhas and Jainas. But this does not imply however 
that there is an eternally perfect being whose commands 
constitute the Moral Imperative or Niyoga. The Bauddhas 
and Jainas, being atheists, do not admit any such eternally 
perfect being. In place of such a being they assume an 
endless series of perfected persons who acquire perfection 
in course gf time — an Qndless series in which the preceding 

Aptas stand as preceptors to those who succeed. 

The Nydya-Vaisheshikas and the Ramdnujists on the 
contrary conceive an Isvara or Lord as the prescriber of 
the Moral Law, an EterneJly Perfect being who lays 
down the duty for man in a code of injunctions and 
prohibitions. But while according to* Rdmdnujists the 
commands represent the liitelligence of the Lord, his 
knowledge of what is truly right and what is wrong, 
according to the Nydya-Vaisheshikas they represent only 
the will of the Lord, his mere pleasure or fiatt 
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The Purvamimamsakas however do away aJtogefcher 
with the conception of a personal source. , Niypga in ^eir 
view is an impersonal verity of the Moral Order — a Law 
which has intrinsic validity without being a personal 
command. Por what is Niyoga ? It is Vidhivdkya, i.e,, 
ihe declaration of scripture. Now a declaration (vdkya) 
is its own evidence or pramdna. Jt is self-validating, self- 
evident by nature and can be overthrown only by 
vaktfdosha or fault of the speaker. But the Vedas have 
no speaker or V aktd, there is no person£^l source of the 
Apaurusheya Vedas. Hence there is also no vaktrdosha, no 
fault of the speaker to vitiate the purity of the Vedic 
declarations. Such declaraticns have thus intrinsic 
validity without implying a personal source. These self- 
evident, self-authoritative Vedic Declarations constitute 
the Moral Law which is Niyoga. The moral Law is thus 
the Impersonal Law of the Vedas without a lawgiver. 

The Naiydyikas however point out that the mere 
absence of vitiation by the speaker’s faults does not 
constitute the prdmAnya, the evidential value or validity, 
of the Vedic Declarations. This is only a negative 
condition of their validity which supposes also other 
positive conditions such as direct experience, etc. With- 
out these the Scriptural Declarations will lose all 
authority. The Mimamsaka conception of the self- 
evident character of all declarations is an arbitrary 
assumption which does not bear examination. The 
Mimdmsakas ignore the element of personal experience 
and other positive factors involved in the validation of 
the Moral Imperative. 

We have so far considered tbe nature and implications 
of the Moral Imperative without reference to the nature 
of the specific duties enjoined. We have seen however 
that there are not only nityanaimittika or unconditional 
duties for the individual but also kdmyakarmas or duties 
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which are conditional on the agent’s subjective desire 
for dnd. The question therefore jremains to be 
considered how •the Imperative _ is to be conceived in 
regard to these conditional duties. These duties imply 
the agent’s de*sire for empirical eaids and yet according 
tq the Bhdttas and the Prdbhdkaras the Imperative is 
independent, in its authority as well as its operation, of 
any subjective desire of the agent. We shall therefore 
have to consider now : 

The Nature y}f the Imperative or Vidhi m the con- 
dUional duties fkdniyakarnuis) , particularly those that in- 
volve evil in the form of himsd or injiiry to sen tient beings. 

Such himsa or destruction of life is part of many 
kamya duties such as shyena, agnishoma, etc. Thus shyena 
is the specific ceremonial duty which is obligatory on 
the individual who wants to destroy his enemy. In so 
far as it enables him to attain this end it involves anartha 
or evil in the form of destruction of life. The question 
therefore has to be considered how from the Prdbhdkara 
and the Bhatta standpoints these can be conceived as 
obligations or Juties conducive to the agent’s merit, 
particularly the acts involving anartha or evil. 

{a) The Prdbhdkara vieiv : The Prabhdkaras contend 
that the Imperative as prabarttaka, morally obligatory 
or impelling, requires * only two things, viz,^ a niyojya or 
person commanded and a vishaya or act commanded. 
These are the anuvandhadvayas, the two necessary 
accompaniments, of Vidhi or Moral Imperative. Now 
in kdmyakarmachodand or inunction as to a conditional 
duty we have these two anubandhas or necessary accom- 
paniments respectively in the person desiring something 
and the act which is laid down for the satisfaction of 
the desire. For example, in the injunction svargakdma 
yajeta, he that desires happiness in heaven must perform 
this particular sacrifice, we have the adhikdranubandha, 
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the subject of th^ command, in the term “.svargakdma 
or ‘ the agent ^yho desires happiness in- heaven ’ and the 
vishayanubandha, i,e,, object or act commanded, in the 
term yajeta, ‘the injunction of the particular sacrifice.’ 
It follows therefore ,by logical implicatton that the act, 
*viz,, yajikriya or particular sacrificial ceremony which 
is the bhavartha or object of the injunction, must be 
svargasadhana, i.c., a means to the desired happiness in 
heaven. If these were not so, the term svargakdma 
would be meaningless. Why should there be reference 
not merely to aii agent but also to an agent desiring a 
particular end, viz., a specific satisfaction or happiness, 
if the enjoined duty had nothiifg to do with the particular 
end in question ? It therefore necessarily follows that 
the a(}t of sacrifice is a means ( sddhana ) and the 
happiness in heaven the end ( sadhya ) and ’there is 
sddhyasddhanabhdva or relation of means and end be- 
tween them. Hence this sadhyasddhanapratiti or sense 
of a means-and-end relation is logically implied in the 
prompting of the Imperative or Vidbi. But in this 
case the prabarttakatva, the impelling Character, of the 
Vidhi as the Moral Imperative’, does not exend to 
svargAdiphala or ends of happiness in heaven, etc. The 
agent is prompted by his own subjective desire or lipsd 
towards this end, and as this empirreal, pathological motive 
intervenes in a kdmya duty prompted by the agent’s 
desire, the Vidhi as the non-empirical moral motive 
l)ecomes udasina or indifferent. In other words, the 
Imperative is deprived of its** character of moral impulsion 
or motivation through the presence of the empirical or 
material motive. " The only operation of the Imperative 
in this case is to produce the sddhyasddhanapratiti or 
consciousness of the act as a means to the desired end, 
and to indicate the itikartyavyatd, the manner of accom- 
plishing the act and thereby the end to which it is a 
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means. The^e are the only functions of the Imperative 
in the conditionafl duties .which imply desjre in Ihe agent 
and ^refer to •spy3ciflc empirical ejids. In the nitya or 
unconditional duties however there being no extraneous 
end or consequence, there is also no subjective desire 
or lips^ as a motive. Hence the Imperative here is 
motive to the act itsftlf, ‘ its function extending to 
motivation as well to the indication of the manner of 
accomplishing^ the duty in question. The two anubandhas 
or accompanimeMts here are : — (1) the niyojya or adhikdri, 
the agent commanded, in this *case irrespectively 
of his personal craving or wish, and (2) the vishaya or 
bhdvdrtha, Le.^ the act •enjoined. Since there is no 
subjective motive, the vishaya, the objective act, is 
itself the moving or prompting force. ' 

No^ let us consider the cases of agnishomiya himsd 
and shyena. The one involves evil in the form of 
pashughdta or slaughter of animals, this being part of 
the sacrificial ceremony. The other also involves evil, 
viz,y in the form of the destruction of the enemy, this 
being the objcct*of the shyenayaga or ceremony of shyena. 
Now we have seen that in the case of kamya, empirical 
or conditional duties l^including jyotishtoma, shyena, etc.), 
the prabartakatva, the prtscriptive or prompting function 
of the Injunctive as constituting shdstriyaprabrtti or 
moral impulsion consists only in indicating the itikartta- 
vyata, the manner of accomplishing the act (including 
the sddhyasddhanapratiti, the inducement of the means- 
and-end consciousness), but does not cover the phaldmsha, 
the consequence or end desired to be accomplished. Now 
in Agnishomiya himsd or injury to life involved in the 
ceremony of Agnishoma,*the himsd or element of injury 
viz., animal slaughter (pashughdta) is included in the 
itikartyavyatdm.^a or manner of accomplishing the 
ceremony and is therefore covered by the shdstriyaprabrtti, 
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the moral function'of the Imperative. Herise such himsd 
or injury to liferfs morally legitimate (vliidha'),' and"^ the 
sdmdnyavidhi, the general prescription* wiiich prohibits 
himsd or injury to life {e.g., ma himsyat, thou shalt not 
take life), has therefore to be limited, ^restricted in its 
scope, by the vishcshavidhi, the special injunction whicji 
prescribes the agnishoniiya himsd in the sacrificial cere- 
mony of jyotishtoma. But in the case of the shyena 
ceremony however, the himsa, vis., shatrumdrana or 
destruction of the enemy is phaldmslia," part of the end 
or object which is aimed’ at. It does not fall within the 
itikarttavyatdmsha, the part of the injunction which 
relates to the manner of accomplishing the shyena cere- 
mony. For this reason it cannot be covered by the moral 
function of the Imperative or Vidhi, i.e., the function of 
the injunction which prescribes the shyena ceremony for 
the person who wants to destroy his enemy. Hence the 
sdmdnyavidhi or general injunction which condemns 
injury to life (himsa) is not restricted in its application 
here, i.e., it condemns shyena as adharma or morally evil. 

It follows from the above that for the Prdbhdkaras 

» 

shdstriya hims^, destruction of life having scriptural 
sanction, is right or wrong according to the nature of the 
particular injunction which leads to or involves it. Thus 
scriptural injunctions include nitya or unconditional duties 
and kamya or conditional duties (including jyotishstoma, 
shyena, etc.). Now of these only arthas, i.e,, those that 
are sukhddhikaduhkhajanaka in the sense of not being 
fraught with unhappipess in excess of the happiness, are 
dharma, i.e., morally right or morally good. Shyena, e.g., 
is adharma, morally evil because it is anartha or evil, i.e., 
evil as leading to unhappiness in excess of happiness. But 
it is not simply because* it is an anartha or evil that it 
constitutes moral wrong or adharma, but because it is an 
anartha or evil which is scripturally condemned or 
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prohibited. In other words, only such anarthas as are 
prohibited, by Sbd.stric command are moral evils, and 
sbyena as involving himsa or injury to liteni its phaldmsha 
or end aimed at falls within the scope of the general 
prohibition of bimsa or injury to life — a general prohibi- 
tion which is restricted only in respect of such injury as • 
i^ involved in the maniier of accomplishing an act and 
not as an end or consequence desired to be acconSplished. 
Contrarywise only arthas, l.e., acts or objects which do 
not produce, unl^appiness in excess t)f happiness are 
dharma, morally good or morally right. Hut all arthas 
are not morally good, only chodanalakshana arthas, 
artbas having the mark oS scriptural sanction, constitute 
moral duty. Thus there may be some arthas which are 
desirable from the non-shdstriya or secular standpoint. 
These are not dharma. Similarly there may be some 
anarthas which are undesirable from the empirical stand- 
point — anarthas as producing unhappiness in excess of 
happiness. But these will not constitute moral wrong 
unless prohibited by shastric prescription. It follows 
therefore that there may be some arthas and some anarthas 
which are devoid of moral significance. Thus nonprohibited 
anarthas are neither • right nor wrong; similarly non- 
prescribed arthas are alsp neither the one nor the other, 
and it is possible that there may be specific objects or acts 
which are neither arthas nor anarthas, and these also are 
morally neutral. 

It follows from Prabhdkara’s view that the prdmanya, 
the authority or authoritative^character of vedic injunc- 
tions, is independent of any extralieous consequence or 
end, any fruition or satisfaction to which it may conduce. 
This is true of the nityji or unconditional as well as the 
kdmya or conditional duties enjoined by the vedas. In 
both cases the authority is independent of any ulterior 
end, and since in the conditional duties the agent is 
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moved by his subjective desire, the authoritative or 
imperative function of the injunction, relates on^y to 
the itikartyavata, the manner of accomplishing the act 
and to the sadhyasddhanapratiti or inducement of the 
knowledge of means*and-end relation, Ixitween the act 
and the end aimed at. The authority in this case is 
logical rather than strictly moral— the imperative ensuring 
validation of the c onseiousness of means-and-end relation 
and of the manner of accomplishing the act rather than 
impelling the will or prabrtti through .its authority. In 
nitya or unconditional duties however there being no 
intervening subjective desire, the authority extends to 
the will and determines it through its moral validity or 
prdmdnya. In either case therefore the prdmdnya or 
authority is established through the duty which is 
enjoined and not through any utlerior fruition or 
satisfaction which it may ensure. Aiid this is true of 
all Vedic prescriptions, there validity or authority being 
constituted by the prescribed acts or duties independently 
of extraneous ends (sarvasya vedasya karye eva 
prdradnyam.) Where such ends exist as in kamya or 
conditional duties, the Injunction loses its character of 
moral impulsion or authority, its only function being to 
indicate the act as a means ,to the end and the manner 
of accomplishing it. It follows from this that ..all Vedic 
prescriptions are validated through the duties enjoined 
and that prescriptions which lay down ends-in-themselves 
independently of specific acts or duties are apramdna 
or unauthoritative. Hence, the Atmasvarupaparavdkyas 
of the Upanishads, the Texts which declare realisation 
of the Self’s true nature as the highest end, are un- 
authoritative. Such declaratiops enjoin a static fruition 
for the moral agent — the fruition of rest in the Self’s 
true nature as distinguished from an act of duty to 
be done, an end therefore, which is other than any 
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specific act be accomplished. Hence they cannot be 
vali4 or authoritative. 

According .to, the Prabhdkaras therefore the Vedic 
Law as Vidhi or Moral Imperative is not the eternally 
self-accomplished fruition of the ^Absolute as realised 
consciousness or experience presenting itself as an end ' 
to be realised. It is the act of duty itself in^ its pure 
essence, the act as having self-efc'^enoing, self- validating 
authority, the, act as an impersonal verity of the moral 
order as distrngufehed from a fact given in experience. 
Vidhi, in other words, is Hie seH-positmg and self-posited 
duty which is as different from the being of a given *fact 
as it is from becoming. ITis accomplished, realised being 
as distinguished from the static l)eing of a given matter of 
fact, the being or reality which constitutes the validity of 
a self-aftthoritative duty or imperative as distinguished 
from the being of a self-accomplished experience or 
fruition. It is this accomplished being as the duty that 
comes up to us in the from of a categorical imperative. 
The authority of the Imperative is only the self-validation 
of the Duty in consciousness as an accomplished verity 
of the moral order : it is the Law revealing itself to 
consciousness in its essence as having dynamic reality or 
the validity of a duty to accomplished. 

Such injunctions us are artha constitute dharma or 
morality according to the Prabhakaras, i.e,, injunctions 
which do not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness 
constitute moral right, while injunctions which are 
anarthas as producing more unhappiness than happiness 
are not morally right though having scriptural sanction. 
It is these injunctions which are really accomplished in 
the agent’s accomplishment of his duties and not any 
ulterior end or consequence. Since in kdmya or condi- 
tional duties the argent is moved not by the injunction but 
by his subjective desire for an end, these are not strictly 
22 
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duties in the moral sense : they are pseudo^ duties whose 
only function is to indicate the manner (Of acccmplishing 
an end without prompting or impelling ^he; will which is 
the true function of a duty as having moral authority. 
Hence it is the unconditional duties without any extra- 
neous end or consequence that are duties in the strict 
sense. The prompting here vs the prompting of the 
Imperative and not of any extraneous consequence or end, 
and is theri^Iore strictly moral prompiing or impulsion as 
distinguished from the etnpirieal prompting of desire. It 
is therefore the ficcomplishmenj of such duties with 
prahrtti or will d(^termined by moral as distinguished from 
pathological prompting that constitutes man’s proper 
course. Such duties performed for duty’s sake constitute 
morality (dharma), the accomplishment of the Im- 
perative for the sake of the Imp^u’ative without reference 
to any ulterior fruition or satisfaction. This is also man’s 
highest good, his nishreyasa or ])arama])uvashartha — this 
niyogasiddhi or accomplishment of pure duty as distin- 
guished from the realisation of an ulterior end or happiness. 
It does not lead to liappiiiess in heaven (svarga) or any 
other ulterior satisfaction which is implicated only in the 
kamya or conditional duties. Idiese latter refer to a phala 
or extraneous result, such phala being akshipta, drawn on 
or implicated by, the fact of the subjective desire which 
prompts, though not implied in the imperative or impelling 
function of duty as duty. This impelling function 
becomes inoperative by the very fact of the subjective 
prompting in a conditional duty which thus lacks true 
moral significance orValue. 

N,B . — Some 4)oints however remain obscure in the 
prdbhAkara doctrine. (1) Does Niyoga imply vyapara 
or a process of becoming ? [s it something that realises, 
posits itself ? In that case, it is blidvai'a, becoming, and 
not being which contradicts the doctrine of a Moral Order 
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as a systefti of. established or accomplished moral facts/ 
Is ii^ then not vydpjira* at all, no process of becoming, 
but mere svabhawi or essence ? In that case, what is 
it the essence of? Is it vishayasvabhdva, the essence 
of the enjoined duty ? In that case, Niyoga is the act 
itself, the act in its pure essence, not a fact in its pure 
essence. But the questimt in this case is : is tlie yishaya, 
the act which is the object of tln^ Niyoga, siddha, 
accomplished, oi* asiddha, un-aceomplished, vidyamana 
existent, or aTidy^wndna, non-existent, at tlie time of the 
niyoga ? If it is non-existent, then how does it become 
vdkyartha, the import of th(' categorical proposition? 
An hypothetical proposition may refer even to the non- 
existent, but a categorical proposition refers only to 
what exists. To say that the non-existeilt may be clothed 
with an* imagined (kalpanika) reality and thus he the 
import of a categorical proposition is to dejwive Niyoga 
of its character of an objective, ontological verity, 
of its character of aij accomplislied Fact in an established 
Moral Order. It is to give it only kdlpanika, imagined 
existence sul^ject to all the forms and categories of the 
understanding. Again,* if tin', vishaya, the act in its 
essence, is existent *( vidyamana), then it is siddha, 
accomplished and cannot \m accomplished again. Lastly, 
if it be }mrtly existent and partly non-existent (i.e,, 
ideally existent and actually non-existent ), then by as 
much as it is non-existent by so much it cannot be the 
meaning of the categorical proposition, and by as much as 
it is existent by so much it cannot be accomplished. Is it 
then phalasvabhdva, of the essence of an end, as 
distinguished from vishayasvabhava, the essence of a 
duty ? This will be consequentialism as distinguished from 
the realistic (‘thical pragmatism of Niyoga as act-essence 
or vishayasvabhii^a. The difficulty here however is : 
the Niyoga as looking forward to an end will imply also 
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an end of this fend and also another end for* the latter 
and so on ad pijinitam. Again the end as end ]peing 
avidyamana or unrealised cannot be ^the import of a 
categorical proposition. (2) Again Niyoga is pramdna, 
validates or'establisjies itself as authoritative. But what 
is Prainana ? Pramana is chidatmaka, self validating 
experience or position iii consciousness. Niyoga as 
pramdna is therefore hare pratibhasha or position in 
consciousness and thus we get neitlier its kdryarupa, the 
form of duty nor its preranarupa,the form^of impalsion. 
These must he therefore only illusory superimpositions on 
Niyoga as mere self-evidencing experience. This is the 
objection of Brahma-vada or Absolutism against the 
doctrine of Niyoga as mere Impersonal Law. Niyoga 
in this view is samviddtmaka, the self-revealing Spirit 
itself and is not Pure Act or Duty as an impersonal onto- 
logical verity. (3) Thirdly, Niyoga is either of the form 
of duty (kdryarupa) or of the form of moral impulsion 
(prerandrupa.) This Niyoga again is Apurva which 
constitutes dharma or merit, i.e,, Niyoga as accomplished 
constitutes merit. But the Prabhakaras reject alike the 
Nydya-\aisheshika conception of Apurva as Atmasamskdra 
or subjective disposition of the self and the Bhdtta 
conception of it as kriyashakti, an objective potency 
of the act itself. Hence the qaiestion is : where does 
Niyoga reside as Apurva and as constituting the agent’s 
dharma or merit during the interval of its accomplish- 
ment ? Purther how can it be Apurva or Dharma as 
pure kdryarupa or duty or pure prerandrupa or moral 
obligation and impulsion ? In either case we shall have 
the acomplishment of that which in its true essence is 
always to be. A nd further there is no difference in this case 
between the Niyoga c as accomplished and the Niyoga as 
unaccomplished, at least it is not clear what this difference, 
if any, positively is, Niyoga as Apurva is not karmika 
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potency nor a^samskdra or disposition of«the Atman. What 
the%, is it positiwly as distinguished from^ unaccomplished 
Law? (4) Lastly, what is the nishreyasa or highest 
good in the sense of paramapurushdrtha or ultimate and 
highest end of4he individual? The Pra1)hakaras describe 
it as niyogasiddhi, the realisation of the Imperative, 
its realisation in the cfisc of the nitye or unconditional 
duties (Tasmat nityeshu niyogasiddhireva purushartha, 
niyogasiddheh^ paramapurusharthatvat — “ Chitsukhi ” re- 
porting Prahhakara’s view ). What, then, is the essence 
of this realisation of the Imperative ^ We have already 
seen how the Prahhdkaras avoid a positive definitioli of 
it. They merely reject the Nyaya-Vaisheshika and 
Bhatta conceptions. Hence it is not clear what constitutes 
the positive content of Prabluikara's moksha. This 
mokshft as Transcendental Freedom is described as 
niyogasiddhi or realisation of the Imperative, but niyoga 
is always either prerand, impulsion, or karya, duty : it 
is not clear how , it can be accomplished or realised 
without being deprived of its very nature. TJiere is also 
no possible locuS of it in the interval of realisation or 
accomplishment, and tlius Prabhakara’s moksha as consist- 
ing in the realisation*of Niyoga remains merely a negative 
concept. Shdlikandtha (a disciple of Prabhdkara) however, 
in the Prakaranapamchikd,’’ in the chapter on Tattvdloka 
mentions duhkabhdva or freedom from suffering as Prabhd- 
kara’s moksha. According to him there are two courses — 
the course which leads to svarga or happiness in heaven 
and the course which leads k) moksha or freedom from 
suffering. The former comes on the wake of kdmyakarmas 
or conditional duties depending on the argent's desire, while 
the latter is brought on by self-knowledge (Atmajndna), 
the discharge of the unconditional, duties (nityanaimittika- 
karmdnushthanS,) and the varjjana, eschewing, of the 
conditional duties (kdmya) and of the nishiddha or 
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forbidden actions, by an agent wbo is virakta, dispassionate 
or indiifer^iit to allurements of .pleasure or • bappin<9sl 
Hence l^rabhakara’s mokslia, according to .Shdlikanatha, 
is more tlian more niyogasiddhi in the sense of the 
disinterested discharge of the unconditicnial duties: it 
Is not merely the accomplishment of the duty but is also 
self-knowledg(i l)esid(\s conducing to an end, mz., duhkhd- 
bhdva or freedom from sulfering. But this is practically 
giving up Brabhakara’s sp(‘ciality and conceding 
everything to KunCarila. An extraneous ^end .is assumed 
as completing the* acconitplisliment of tlie Niyoga and 
even the IJpanishad texts declaring self-knowledge as 
the highest end are rendered authoritative by being 
brought under a chodana or injunction, mz., atmajiiana- 
chodand or command enjoining self-knowledge. Says 
Shalikanatha : ato vishayavishesliasambhogah eva duandah 
iti sundaram, /.c., the satisfaction which consists in the 
enjoyment of specilic objects is one way to svarga or 
happiness in heaven. It is not moksha however which 
is the end or good which results from the cessation 
of all empirical sulTering : mokshastu sdmsdrikaduhkho- 
pashmat purushdrtha iti pushkalam. AAhat, then, is 
this moksha or liberation ? He is' said to be liberated 
who by subduing his desire foy empirical life full of 
woes, religiously refrains From the pursuit of empirical 
ends as well as from the acts which are forbidden as 
sinful, whose merit as well as demerit have worn out, and 
who by the cultivation of self-knowledge as a religious 
duty with the aid of moral tra/iquillity, application, sexual 
continence etc, has completely destroyed the entire mass 
of responsibility for his doings, Kah punarmokshah ? 
yah khaluh samsdrikebhyah duhkjiebhyah gatasprhah sah 
nishiddhebhyah al)hyudayasdhdane))liyah cha nibartta- 
mdnah dharmddharmau kshayam nayan shamadamabrah- 
macharyyddikangopabimhitena dtmajndnena “ na cha 
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punarabartta|eh ” iti ohoditena nihsheshakannashayam 
nds^jayaiu •mucbvatH (Sb^likaiiatha’s Pral^aranapan- 
chika.”) . / • * 

(b) Kimarila's view : Wo have seen that Pra])h4kara 
interprets dhairrna as chodainilakshanah ?lrtliah in the 
sense that it includes anarthas wliich have tlie mark of** 
scriptural sanction as well as arthas Avhich are without 
scriptural sanction. In other woids, according to 
Prabhakara there may bo arthas objects not producing 
unhappiness* in erfccess of happiness, which may not be 
script urally enjoined. , I'hese ^ire nof dharma, duty or 
moral right. Similarly th(n*e may be anai tlias or evils as 
producing more unhappitiess tluiir happiness and these 
may be scripturally en joined. Thesci also are not moral 
duties or dharma. Only arthas are dharma and of these 
only suvh as are scripturally enjoined. For Kumdrila 
however whatever is scripturally enjoined is an artha and 
also a moral duty or dharma. Hence scripture cannot 
enjoin anartha or^ evil : it only forbids or prohibits the 
pursuit of such anartha. A scriptural law (chcdand) may 
be either a positive injunction (Vidhi) ora negative prohibi- 
tion (Nishedha.) It relates to an artha or positive end in 
the first case and prescribes its accomplisment as duty. 
In the latter case it i*e4ates to some anartha or evil and 
prescribes* cessation oi* abstention (nibitti) from it. It 
is these negative prescriptions as prohibiting anartha 
or evil and wrong actions that are implied by chodana- 
lakshanah anartha or anartha having a scriptural mark. 
They are not anarthas liawing scriptural sanction as 
Prdbhdkaras interpret them, but anarthas scripturally 
indicated for abstention or cessation. Haich anarthas are 
adharma, morally evil or wrong, as prohil)ited by scripture 
and not morally neutral or indift'erent having scriptural 
sanction as Prabllakaras contend. There arc no anarthas 
positively enjoined, anarthas being always the object 
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of prohibition and "never that of a positivjp. in;]unction. 
Contrary wise only anarthas are the objects of script aral 
prohibition, and there are no objects of pyobibition which 
are arthas or positive ends as Prabhakaras hold. There 
may indeed be anartlias which are not prohibited by 
Shdstra and thus are morally neutral, but whatsoever is 
thus prohibited is an anartha and therefore adharma or 
morally evil, and never an artha which is morally neutral 
as Prdbhdkaras contend as possible. Similarly there 
may indeed be arthas which are not scriptura?lly enjoined 
and thus are morally neutral, but whatsoever is so enjoined 
is an artha and ther( fore dharma., morally right, and 
never an anartlia which is morally neutral as PrAbhdkaras 
conceive it to be possible. For Kumarila an end is a 
logical and psychological implicate of a scriptural 
Imperative, though of course it does not constitute its 
moral authority. Hence an end, either positive realisa- 
tion of a good or negative cessation from an evil, being 
necessarily implied, an Imperative as injunctive or 
prohibitive must necessarily refer to an artha or anartha. 
Hence there cannot be positive injunction of an anartha 
nor negative prohibition of an artha. Kumdrila. further 
holds that there is no rule that the validity of the Vedas 
consists exclusively in the obligatoriness or authority 
of specific acts as duties. With regard to the Upanishad 
texts at least it must not be denied that the validity 
accrues from something other than an act or duty, i.e,, 
from the intrinsic value or excellence of the Self in its 
true nature as an accomplish^^d reality as distinguished 
from an act to be accomplished It cannot be supposed 
that the Self is • a duty to be accomplished by the will. 
It follows therefore that Shabda, verbal testimony, is 
not necessarily and invariably in reference to some kdrya 
D#^ty to be accomplished i.e., it is not invariably a 
tf rtiite and but may also be a simple declaration of truth, 
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(Sarvasya Ve^Jasya kdrye eva prdmdnyafrn iti na niyamah. 
Upa|iishadavaky4n4m . Atmasvarupaparatvam na 
nirakarttavayajn., Na avashyam prabrttyddhiad 
vyutpattih. Tasmat naik^ntata karyathata shabdAndm. 
“ Shdstradipikaf’" 

According to Kumdrila therefore an end is implicated 
logically and psychologicaHy in every scriptural Imj)erative 
prescribing a duty, but does not constitute its moral 
authority or validity as duty which depends purely on its 
own nature as duty. But this holds in* case of texts that 
prescribe duties, are^ of the«nature*of imperatives or 
commands. There are however other texts which areTnot 
imperatives but simple deciarations of truths or accom- 
plished realities. Such for example are the Upanishad 
texts which declare the intrinsic worth -or excellence of 
the Self in its true nature. In this case the nature of 
an accomplished reality is declared as an end-in-itself, and 
the validity or authority of the text is consequent on 
this self-accomplished end or value which is thus not 
merely a logical or psychological implicate of the 
declaration but also constitutes its content and determines 
its validity. We have thus two kinds of scriptural 
declarations ; — (1) these that are moral imperatives in 
which ends are non-moral^r implicated or involved, but 
which are not themselves validated or established as 
morally authoritative through such ends, and (2) those 
that are declarations of accomplished facts having 
intrinsic value or excellence and are thus established 
through these as being themselves their own ends. 

What, then, are these ends which are non-morally 
implicated in Moral Imperatives ? According to Kumarila, 
we have two kinds of the^ ends, (1) duhkhdsambhinnam 
sukham, i,e., unmixed happiness or^ happiness unadultera- 
ted by unhappiness, and (2) nityasukham, i.e,, eternal 
happiness, unending satisfaction or bliss. The former 

23 
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constitutes nihshr^yasah or summum bonuna in the lower 
sense, an inferio^r sort of summmn bonum^ which is only 
unmixed happiness but not eternal happiness as it may be 
exhausted through fruition or bhoga and thus end in a 
rebirth. The course which leads to it is the course of the 
accomplishment of kdmya or conditional duties — the 
course of vihitakdmyakarmanukthdna. As it does not 
lead to an enduring and imperishable fruition, it is only 
a relative best. A better course is that of the discharge 
of the nitya or unconditional duties and'* the realisation of 
Atmajndna or self-knowledge. These are dharmddharma- 
viroihi, Le., opposed to dharma, merit, as well as adharma, 
demerit. Hence they may bring on the destruction of 
both in the end, thereby conducing to an eternal happiness 
or nityasukha (according to some followers of Kumdrila) 
or the Self's freedom by the destruction of all its specific 
qualities (samastavaisheshikdtmagunochchhedah) according 
to others. Hence while the lower course of the conditional 
duties leads only to some kind of unadulterated happiness, 
the higher course of the uuconditional duties and self- 
knowledge leads to a lasting fruition either as samas- 
tavaisheshikatmagunochchheda, i,e., enduring freedom 
through the destruction of all the specific qualities of the 
Self, or as nityasukha, i.e.y eternal happiness. 

Let us now consider the nature and implications of a 
specific duty involving evil in some form such as himsA or 
destruction of life. Take the case of the ceremony of 
shyena whose end is the destruction of the enemy. We 
have seen that according to Kumdrila whatever is positively 
enjoined by scripture is an artha as well as dharma or 
duty. Now shyena is the object of a Vidhichodana or 
positive injunction. Hence it in svarupatah dharmah, i,e., 
moral duty considered in its own nature as scripturally 
enjoined But shyena also leads to an anarthaphala, Le., 
evil consequence or result, viz,^ the destruction of the 
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enemy. is such an evil consequence or anartha to 

be reconciled wit^ the nature of shyena as duty which is 
always artha of g;pod ? Kumdrila’s*view is that the conse- 
quence or end, being only a nonmoml implicate of the 
duty, does not affect its nature as morally ‘authoritative. 
The duty as a moral imperative is an artha even though ' 
tBere may bean anartha (#r evil in its implication of an end 
or phala which is non-moral. The evil or anartha in this 
case is himsd or destruction of life which is the object of 
the scriptural pi;ohibition “ thou shalt\iot take the life of 
a sentient being.” Hence it ie*not tnerely anartha or 
evil but also adharma or moral evil. Now this adharma 
or moral evil appertains •to the cbnsequence or phala 
which is implicated in the moral imperative but is not 
essential to its nature as moral duty. Hence the nature 
of the latter as moral duty and therefore as artha or 
good is not affected by association with such moral evil 
as its consequence. It may be called moral evil only 
by upachdra or transference of the nature of the end 
to itself, but in itself it is not adharma or moral evil. 
This holds good# inspite of the fact that the moral evil 
of the consequence or* phala will bring on its own retri- 
bution in the form -of naraka or suffering in hell, for 
it is not shyena itself whjeh brings on this retribution, 
but it is the evil involved in the consequence. This evil 
being destruction of life which is scripturally prohibited 
must mature into its own punishment in due course but 
not because of the ceremony of shyena as an enjoined 
duty but because of the forbidden consequence of injury 
to life which is not necessary to its* moral authority as 
scripturally enjoined. There are indeed certain excep- 
tional or special cases ig which destruction of life is. 
allowed by the Vedas. These are the six exemptions, i.^., 
the exceptions to the general rule prohibiting such destruc- 
tion. Destruction of life is legitimate, in protecting 
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the life of a cow Trom the attack of an dtatdyi or enemy, 
in saving the life of a Brahmin, etc. In such circ,^ms- 
tances there is no evil in shyena if thera is no natural 
or laukika means available. In all other cases shyena 
involves evil, but only indirectly or mediately through 
the consequence or end and not in its own nature as 
duty. Such evil brings on naraka or suffering in hell, 
but shyena itself does not bring about this suffering. 
[This is also the view of most Neo-Niayayika writers 
and also of Vishvanatha, but is oppo^'ied to that of Old 
Nyaya writers {e\g,, Jayanta) and of Sankhya, both the 
latter condemning shyena as anartha or evil.] 

Let us consider the above ‘with reference to the three 
parts or constitutive factors of a Vidhi or Scriptural 
Injunction. We have seen that an injunction usually 
consists of (1) a sadhyAmsha or part prescribing' an end, 
(2) a sAdhanAmsha or part indicating the means and (3) 
an itikarttavyatamsha or part showing the manner of 
accomplishing the act indicated as means. Now accord- 
ing to the PrAbhdkaras, the end or consequence being 
not implied or imported by the moral function of the 
Imperative, shyena which involves prohibited himsa or 
destruction of life in its phaldinsha or end cannot be 
morally justified. According tfO Kumdrila however the 
moral function of the lujuction covers all othe three 
parts of end, means and manner of accomplishment, but 
unequally, viz , primarily the means or act {e.g.^ the 
Ytf ga or sacrifice) and the manner or mode of aceomplish- 
ment, and only by implication the end, sddhya or phala 
such as happiness in heaven, etc. Further Vidhi or moral 
Imperative has authority even in the kdmya or condi- 
tional duties as revealing (jnapaka) the sadhyasadhanatd 
or conduciveness of the act to the end desired. But the 
rphalakdmand or desire for an end depends on the purusha, 
the agent, and therefore it is the purusha himself who 
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causes the prabrtti or will to the accomplishment of the 
end\ fSvay^ameviii hi j an anti punish alj karttavyam iti 
svayameva purushaprahrttih — R^mchandra’s “ Siddhan- 
tachandrika ” on the “ ShAstradipika ”). But since the 
Imperative is* also prabarttaka, obligatory or morally 
impelling, the sadhyaphala, i.e.^ the end to be accomplished, 
is also in a secondary sense vidheya, duty or object of 
the Imperative. Hence, in kdmya or conditional duties 
like shyena, the scope of the Imperative extends also to 
the end or censequence though only indirectly by implica- 
tion or in a secondary, sense, *but sin?;c this consequence 
is a prohibited anartha or evil in cfirtain cases, <?.//., hirnsd, 
or destruction of life, thhre is adK^rma or moral evil on 
account of such consequence. But such adharrna apper- 
tains to the end and does not taint the nature of the 
shyena* itself in its own nature which is dharma or duty. 
The shyena is tlius svarupatah dharmah, i,e,, is morally 
legitimate in its own nature as a duty primarily imported 
by a positive injunction, but since it brings on shyena- 
janyahimsd, i.e.^ prohibited destruction of life, mediately 
through its const‘quence or end, it is regarded as morally 
wrong (adharrna) by superimposition (upach^ra), i.e., the 
superimposition of the consequence on the act itself which 
leads to the consequence.# 

It follows therefore that according to the Prabhakaras 
evil or wrong can be justified only as implicated in or as 
a necessary part of the duty itself. It cannot be justified 
as an end aimed at. According to Kumdrila however such 
evil or wrong may be indirectly implicated in a relative 
or conditional duty depending oh the agent’s desire 
though it cannot be primarily imported^by the Imperative. 
Thus there is a duty ever^ with reference to the accom- 
plishment of an end which is morally evil or wrong; 
one may seek it fa the proper manner or one may be 
remiss even in this. The duty therefore is with reference 
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to the mode of accomplishing the end and one may 
acquire nfierit ,or demerit by conforming to the ral^3 or 
not conforming thereto. The end is thus only indirectly 
implicated in such a duty, and though the evil of the 
end may result in the agent’s demerit, yet this is other 
than the demerit which may accrue to him on account 
of his not properly accomplishing his duty with referende 
to the end. (In this sense even the sharper and the 
robber have their specific duties : they must conform to 
the rules, to theil* special codes failing )vher^in they will 
be failing in their duty.)' , 

Isi the foregoing analysis we have considered evil and 
particularly moral evil with i^eference to positive scrip- 
tural prescriptions or injunctions, i.e,, we have considered 
how far and in what sense such injunctions can be said 
to imply anything which is wrong or evil in its mature. 
It now remains to be considered in what sense such evil 
is to be regarded as constituting the object of the negative 
prescriptions or prohibitions. This leads us to : 

The DocMne of Nishedha or Scriptural ProJiibitiori 
according to JPrahhdkara and Kumdrila> respectively. 

(1) Prabhdkara's view: We have already seen that, 
according to the Prabhakaras, an anartha may be anartha 
or evil merely from the laukiktji, secular standpoint, or 
simply from the Shdstric, scriptural standpoint, from 
both. Now scriptural anarthas, whether simply scriptural, 
or scriptural as well as secular, may be the object of 
a scriptural prohibition as well as a scriptural injunction. 
It is only anarthas which arp scripturally prohibited that 
constitute adharrna Or moral wrong. An anartha is 
scripturally enjoined in a kamya duty, and as the injunc- 
tion in such a case is without mqral force because of the 
agent’s kAmand or subjective desire, such anartha is 
devoid of strict moral significance, i.e.^ is neither moral 
nor immoral. Provided therefore that an anartha is not 
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spopiflcaWy prohibited in some other prescription, it may 
be tVe objedt of a positive injuction witlKiiit being either 
right^ or wrong.* But if it is prohibited elsewhere it is 
wrong because of such scriptural prohibition, further 
all scriptural |?rohibitions have only anartha in vi(‘.w, i.^., 
anartha in the sense of producing more unhappiness than 
happiness. Such anarthTi may not be anarth^^ or evil 
from the secular standpoint, l)ut it is always anartha in 
the Shdstric onnon-empirical sense. 

It is thesb anarthas which cory^titute the object only of 
scriptural prohibitions that conslitute moral evil or moral 
wrong. But the prohibitions do^ not refer to any 
ulterior end or consequence such as sin of the agent 
(pratyavdya) and his consequent punishment in hell: it is 
not references to any such extraneous end that constitutes 
the moral wrongness of an act which is prohibited. On 
the contrary, the prohibition itself constitutes the wrong- 
ness in question. As a matter of fact the prohibition 
involves nothing beyond the two ess(nitials of a niyoga 
or command, (1) a niyojya, adhikrtapurnsha or person 
on whom the command is binding, in this case every man 
who feels the desire for the forbidden indulgence, and (2) 
a sddhana, means or instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the command W’hicli in this case is nibrtti or 
cessation ^from the forbidden act. These are the only 
necessary accompaniments of the prohibition as impera- 
tive or obligatory so that no phalakamana, no desire for 
any ulterior end or consequence such as pratyavayabhdva 
or freedom from the taint of kin, is necessary. The mere 
presentation of the enjoined duty is sufficient for the 
agen’ts cessation : the imperative is s?3lf -appropriated as 
a purushavisheshana or fspecificatiori of the Self, and 
thus acts as the deterrent. There is no pathological 
desire which acts as the counteractive to the forbidden 

impulse, no extraneous end or consequence, the carrying 

) 
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out of the command, in other words, the required cessa« 
tion or abstentiorj, being itself its. own e^nd. “Hence /the 
only purushdrtha or end which is accomplished by the 
cessation is niyogasiddhi or accomplishment of the com- 
mand, the siddhi or accomplishment in this case being 
negative abst(3ntion or overcoming of a positive craving. 

(2) KimidriWs view : According to Kumdrila however 
the desire for an end is a psychological condition of voli- 
tion in every case, i.e., in the negative as well as the posi- 
tive form of it. Thus there is hitaprapti or^ attainment 
of the good as a motive in positive willing (prabrtti) 
while there is alutaparihara or avoidance of evil as a mo- 
tive in negative willing or nibrtli. J he law of selection 
and rejection as a psychological condition thus holds good 
in all cases, even iii moral willing from the consciousness 
of duty. Hence in nibrtti or cessation in view of scrip- 
tural prohibition or nishedha, there is desire for an end, 
viz.^ the desire to avoid subjective sin (pratyavdya) 
and its consequence of suffering in hell (naraka). This is 
the ahita or evil which is sought to be avoided by such 
cessation just as in vidhi or positive Injunction there 
is the realisation of a positive end or good (hita), viz,^ 
happiness in heaven and the like. 

It follows therefore that according to Prabhdkara 
the prohibition, thougli binding independently of the 
agent’s desire for an ulterior end such as freedom from 
sin, is yet conditional on his feeling the forbidden im- 
pulse. It is thus conditional in one sense and uncondi- 
tional in another : provided you feel the impulse, the 
prohibition binds you, but you cannot avoid coming under 
its authority if you are under the sway of the impulse. 
Further such impulse is a prius only of the application 
of the imperative to your case, it is not a condition of the 
accomplishment of the imperative. The imperative is 
accomplished purely through the moral prompting without 
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req^uirin^ a n©nmoral psychological motive for its accom- 
plisfUnent*. ’It is« otherwise with the positive injunctions. 
These are unconditionally authoritative, independently 
even of a psychological prius of subjective impulse. They 
are accomplished likewise through themselves without 
implying any extraneous desire. The so-called conditional 
injunctions are not true nloral injunctions. They imply 
a subjective prius of empirical impulse and for that very 
reason are not duties but mere fac^s resulting from psy- 
chological causes.* According to ^Kum^rila however there 
is desire for an end in all scriptural imperatives, negative 
and positive. Such desire is a psychological condition of 
the accomplishitient of thS duty though not necessary for 
the moral impulsion or obligatoriness of the imperative. 
This is true not only of the unconditiond.1 but also of the 
cohditiofial injunctions as well as the prohibitions. The 
prohibitions however imply something more : they imply 
a forbidden impulse in the agent as the prius of their 
application. Hence they are conditional on the agent in 
two ways, conditional on a forbidden impulse in him 
and conditional on his desire to avoid the consequence 
thereof. The former is*the prius of the application and 
the latter of the accomplishment of the prohibition. The 
conditional injunctions ar^ also similarly conditional in 
two ways, tjonditional oh an empirical impulse which in 
this case is a condition of application as well as of accom- 
plishment of the enjoined duty. Thus the prohibitions 
and conditional injunctions are doubly conditional accord- 
ing to Kumdrila : in either l3ase there is not only desire 
for an end as a condition of psychological motivation 
but also an impulse (to be checked or realised) as the 
condition of the moral application of the command. The 
unconditional injunctions however apply without re- 
ference to any subjective impulse and thus are conditional 
on desire only in respect of psychological prompting. 

24 
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Hencf^ according to the Prabhdkaras the moral im- 
perative, positive or negative, is independent' oi patholo- 
gical motivation, though in the case of the latter there 
is a psychological pri us of forbidden impulse to be coun- 
teracted. Moreover the conditional injunctions result- 
ing from subjective prompting are without moral force. 
According to Kurndrila however, even the unconditional 
injunctions imply psychological motivation through the 
desire for an end. ^ In the prohibitions and the conditional 
injunctions there is moreover an additional psychological 
prii].s of impulse as the condition of application. Both 
Kum^rila and Prabh^kara however admit that the moral 
motive or prompting of the Law is the essential factor 
which may require a pathological psychological prompting 
as a secondary accompaniment or may not require it. 
In either case therefore the moral intention is ''primary 
and an extraneous desire is either unnecessary or merely 
subsidiary. Another question however arises here ; the 
moral intention may not only refer to an extra- 
neous end through the implication of a subjective desire, 
but may also lead to unintended or undesired con- 
wsequences fraught with good or evil. How far are these 
consequences of moral significance ? Do they lead to the 
agent’s merit or demerit ? Do they affect in any way the 
moral nature of the acts whose collateral accompaniments 
or consequences they are ? This leads us to the question of 
the subjective a?id objective rightness O)' wrongness of an 
act considered as such. 

The question is; whetner rightness or the oppo- 
site appertains to the act in its own nature apart from 
the subjective intention of the agent or whether it 
attaches to it only through the agent’s conscious choice. 
In the former case, 'there will be resjjonsibility even for 
unintended and accidental acts, i.^., merit or demerit 
will accrue therefrom. In the latter case there will be 
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re^onsibility* only for acts from conscious foresight and 
chot^je. Is*the then, in -itself right or wrong ? Is it 
a source of merit and demerit on it?^ own account, or only 
through the subjective intention ? Is moral responsibility 
determined pifrely by the nature of the act, or by the 
subjective intention, or by both conjointly? 

Consider the following cases : — 

(1) Whei; the forbidden anartha or evil, e.g,^ destruc- 

tion of life •condemned by scripture,* is intended as a 
consequence, but is remote and me^diated (vyavahita), 
though certain, {a) Thus there may be death in dbnse- 
quence of festering boils, \ilcers, etc., which may again be 
hastened l)y means of poisoning (vishaprayoga), sword- 
stroke (khadgdghdta), etc. Here death is caused by the 
latter tlirough the intervening boils, ulcers, etc., and the 
question is how far this tantamounts to murder and the 
consequent guilt thereof, {b) Similarly death may be 
caused by means, of the shyena ceremony, the shyena 
generating maranapurva a non-natural potency which 
causes the dcatlf in question. Here also death is caused 
mediately, the intervening factor here being a non-natural 
agency as distinguisHed from the natural factors in the 
previous instance. Is this then also equivalent to murder ? 
(c) Again, one may \forship the Shiva Deity with a view 
to lay down one’s life at. the holy pilgrimage of Kdsi. 
Here also a non-natural means is employed and the 
question, is whether the agent is chargeable with the 
guilt of suicide. • 

(2) When the anartha or evil is unintended and 
accidental, being the unforeseen conj^quence of an act 
done originally with a good intention, e.g,^ when there is 
death of a cow caused by its /ailing in a well that has 
dried up and tfius has failed of its original beneficial 
purpose of supplying drinking water to the locality, 

♦ 
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(3) When the anartha or mischief is^an accidental 
consequerfce of an act which is morally injjiifiEerairt (neither 
good nor evil), e.g., -the throwing of ajayelin which by 
missing its aim kills a Brahmin. 

The question is : how far is the agent morally responsible 
in each of these cases ? Has he incurred demerit because 
of the consequence of his action ? Or has there been 
no demerit in so far as there has been no subjective 
intention and choice ? 

Here there are ‘different views : — 

(1) Some holcf that right and. wrong relate always to 
the agent’s motive. There is indeed an objective factor, 
viz., the nature of the act or its consequ'ence. But not 
until these are subjectively foreseen and intended, is there 
any moral responsibility. Himsa, e.g., destruction of life, 
may he considered merely objectively as maranaphalavyd- 
p&ra, i.e., as a series of events ending in a death. Thus 
regarded it is not adharma or morally wrong : it is only 
an objective happening in natui’e, a chain of objective 
conditions and circumstances culminating in the death 
of a particular being. Himsd may also he defined 
as prdnaviyogavachchhinna-prayoja'kavyapdra, i.e., as a 
voluntary act which ends in a consequence of death. 
Even in this case it would not be necessarily wrong as 
the consequence in question may be'no part of fhe inten- 
tion of the voluntary action. • Lastly, himsd may be de- 
fined as maranaphaloddesheua anushthiyamdna marana- 
phalaprayojakavydpdra, i.e., as a voluntary act culmina- 
ting in death in consequened of the act being willed de- 
liberately with the object of bringing about the death in 
question. In this' case the himsd is morally wrong 
(adharma), but not if it is scripturally sanctioned (as e.g. 
in destruction of an enemy by means of shyena), nor also 
if it comes under the six exceptions allowed as in protect- 
ing the life of a cow or a Brahmin. 
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in the absence of subjective fiitention j^uddesha) 
the'l[upaRafttd, |the owner ol* tlic well* is not respon- 
sible, /.e., incurs, no sin, for the death of the cow ; the 

• • 

paribeshayita, the person who serves the meal, is not 
responsible for the death of the bhojctd, the person who 
eats it; the galalagnannamrta, the person Avho dies of 
choking while taking his •food, is not atmahantij,, guilty 
of suicide. Because there in no uddesha or subjective 
intention of hi^nsd or injury to life;, therefore there is no 
sin in these* cases. The upholders of subjective right- 
ness exempt even unintentionat causing of a Brahmin’s 
death from the category of acts to be regarded as sinful: 
when the luird^haprakshepa, the throwing of the javelin 
which causes Brahmanamarana or death of a Brahmin, 
is anyoddeshakrta, is thrown witli a purpose other than 
that of Causing the Brahmin’s death, it is not Brahma- 
hantrtva, /.<?., not culpable destruction of a Brahmin’s 
life. It is regarded as culpable destruct ion by gaunavya- 
padesha and lakshana, /.c., in a secondary sense to indicate 
the social loss. The penalty for such unintentional 
destruction of a* Brahmin is only half, and is merely 
viichanika or customary being imposed for social reasons 
and not for any sin (pratyavaya) incurred. But where 
there is uddesha or subjective intention, there is sin even 
if the consequence is remote and mediated as in khadg^- 
ghdtena branaparamparaya maranam, death caused by 
by a dliberate injury on a festering boil. In this sense 
there is sin in destruction of life by shyena and other 
non-natural means, provided cTf course that such destruc- 
tion does not come under the six exemptions or is 
otherwise positively enjoined by scripturd. 

(2) Others however hoM that rightness and wrongness 
are objective categories independent of subjective inten- 
tion or uddesha : they belong to acts considered objectively 
as conducing to good or evil without reference to the 
I 
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agent’s foresight and choice. The upholders of •this view 
hold that every forbidden act is charged |V\itli*a 'naral^hsdd 
hana-apurva, a* supersensuous potency for^ evil 

which necessarily leads to suffering in hell and this is 
independent of uddesba or the agent’s subjective inten- 
tion. In other words, there are objective supernatural 
potencies associated with eertdin acts and these bring 
on a specific suffering or a specific happiness as the case 
may be, even when the^agent has been led into these acts 
purely by accident without conscious intention and fore- 
sight. Hence every such ‘act is a. sin and thus prdyash- 
chitta or proper expiation is also obligatory on the agent 
in every instance. Hence the man who kills a Brahmin 
is guilty of culpable destruction of a Brahmin and must 
undergo the full twelve years^ religious penalty even if 
he has killed him by pure accident. Ordinarily itb doubt 
akdmakrta accidental and unintentional acts, are 

visited only with half the penalty, but this does not apply 
to acts which are scripturally foi bidden. These latter 
produce pratyavdya apurva or religious demerit and must 
be expiated by the full penalty imposed. 

According to Vishvanatha however there is no sin only 
where adrshta or supernatural means are used, in every 
other case the sin depending on uddesha or subjective 
intention of the agent. Hence th'ere is no sin -in shyena. 
Shridhara however holds that there is sin in all akamakrta 
or unintentional acts, this being due not to any objective 
potency in the acts to lead to a specific punishment such 
as naraka or suffering in ’^hell, but being due to the 
pramdda, carelessness or inadvertence which such acts 
imply. The ageht is responsible for this carelessness and 
is thereby responsible also for the acts. 

— With these* conceptions of objective rightness 
we may compare the Buddhist conception of institutional 
morality and institutional responsibility. The Buddhists 
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hqld that there is responsibility not'm^ely for the objec- 
tive consecjuencp of any particular actiop, but also for all 
the consequeiKjes of all the actions* which the founding of 
a particular institution may entail. Thus the founder of 
an institution* is morally responsive for a?/ the good and 
evil effects of the institution, present and future, even 
effects which come abdut long after his deafh. Por 
example, if a religious .ceremony involves prdnihimsd or 
animal sacrifice, then the person, who first initiates the 
ceremony fe responsible for every life that is sacrificed 
for the sake of the cej-emony^in question. (Devakulddi 
pratishthapanam, tatra sattvdh hanyant^. Taddeva\uld- 
dyapabhdgat tMkarttrnam santanaparibhdgdnvayam apun- 
yamapi jayate. — “Madhyamikdvrtti’’ by Chandrakirti). 



CHAPTER III. 


Classu^^ication of the Spjungs oFj Action. 

The '‘Analysis of conscience” has shown that the 
consciousness of duty presupposes specific impulses in 
the agent to be regulated, subdued or moralised. Thus 
there are pathological feelings determining the so-called 
conditional duties which are obstacles' to ethical dis- 
interestedness and must bef restraieed with a view to the. 
proper discharge of the unconditional duties. There are 
also the immoral impulses and '^passions Av’hicb are pro- 
hibited altogether and these have also to be subdued. 
A classification of these impulses and passions from the 
psychological as well as the ethical point of view' is thus 
a necessary sequel to the analysis of conscience in the 
Psychological Ethics of Self-Purification. In this chapter 
we shall consider the Hindu Analysis and classification of 
the Springs of Action, and we sliall find that the Hindus 
tackle the problem not merely from the theoretical 
standpoint of psychological mechanism but also from 
the ethical standpoint of moral worth or value. 

The subject is treated in Vaisheshika, Nyaya, Sfinkhya 
as well as Vedanta systems. The Vaisheshika treatment 
of the question is to bo found in Prasastapdda’s Bhdshya 
on the Vaisheshika sutras which I have supplemented by 
occasional references to the Nydyakandalitika. As regards 
the Nyaya view however I 'liave considered it necessary 
not only to refer to Vatsyayana’s presentation of the 
subject but also the classification in the “Nydyamanjari” 
of Jayanta Bhatta which is slightly different and in some 
respects fuller. My presentation of the Sdnkhya treatment 
is based mainly on the Vyasa-Bhdshya on the Pdtanjala 
sutras while the Veddnta view I have tried to expound 
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from one |^f the latter writings which, *as we shall see, 
presets man’y sp^^cial points of interest in,sevcral ways. 

I. The VaISHESHIKA CliASSIEICATlON OF THE 

Springs of Action". 

* Prasastapada considers "the ‘subject of the springs of 
Action in the Gunagrantha of his Bhashya on the Vaishe- 
shika sutras. According to him there arc*, two roots or 
Springs of tho process of willing, namely* Desire (Ichchha) 
which is always the desire foF phvisilre or happiness, 
(Sukha) and Aversion (Dvesha) whicli is the aversion 
toivarcls pain (Dahkha). • 

{A) Analfjs'is of plrasnre or Sukha. 

The rfhture of pleasure is that it is characterised by a 
peculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favour- 
ableness or anugraha, and its specific eit'ects are (1) this 
sense of favourableness, (2) a feeling of attraction towards 
the pleasurable object ( Abhishvanga) and f3) certain 
bodily expressions *such as the brightness of the eyes, the 
face, etc. (Nayanadi-prasnda, Vaimalya). 

It is to be observed *thal the elTect of favourableness 
gives us the subjective side* of pleasure while attraction 
represents its objective or conative aspect. Lastly the 
physiological effects, namely, the brightness of the eyes, 
etc., are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nyayakandalitika the effect of favourableness 
is very fully explained. It is •pointed^ out that pleasure 
being by nature favourable is the experience of the object 
which reacts favourably on the self • producing the 
consciousness of fruition. This constitutes the subjective 
appropriation of the pleasure. •Pleasure being once 
produced produces also the consciousness of itself as 
favourable to the self and this constitutes the self^s 
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approval of Iho pleasure. Hence according to this 
interpretation there are no an felt or unrecog;nised 
pleasures, a conclusion against which the Vedantist will 
cite such familiar states as the unconscious happiness of a 
dreaTuless sleep and analogous experienced. 

Prasastapada next enumerates tlie conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are : — (1) proximity to the 

desired object, (2) consciousness of some good to be 
attained, (3^ stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, 
(4) organic equilibrium (svastata) and (o) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that ishtopalavdhi or prospect of some 
good to be realis(Ml bv tin* object is a necessary condition 
of ))leasure, foi* the [)erson who is drawn towards some 
other object bads no pleasure from the experience 
(Yishayantara-vyashaktasya sukha-anutpdddt). Hence 
pleasur(^ presupposes not only subjective predisposition 
towards tlu' object but also active interest and attention 
for ih<' lime being, this being the pragmatic aspect of all 
fe(ding. 

Tt is also assunnal that besides the natural causes, 
pleasure also supposes certain other conditions of a 
non-pluMiomenad character. These are the moral causes 
or conditions of pleasure such as dharma, merit or 
righteousiuNs of the subject. The assumption is that the 
life of a spiritual being cannot be explained merely by 
natural causes without reference to his freedom. It is 
freedom that distinguislies the spiritual from the merely 
mitural agent. A spiritual being is the creator of his own 
values, and his pleasures and pains sliould be regarded in 
tlie last analysis as the fruition of his own self-determined 
activity, his own karma. 

In the NyayakandalitikA three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e,, pleasures which are induced by 
conditions dilTcu’ent from those noticed above. Thus we 
have pleasures of reminiscence (Smrtijam) and pleasures 
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of choice and i;csolution (Sankalpajani). • These are not 
sens\^y feelings and do not doiiend on the condition of the 
stimulation of tjio ^sense-organs. Thkally, there is in the 
case of tho3e who have attained i\, true knowledge of tlie 
self a kind of satisfaction even when we have neither 
object (Vishaya), nor desire (Ichehlni), nor reininiseene(', 
no? anticipation — a kind of felicity whieli results from 
(1) self-knowledge (atmajnana), (2) self -collect c'dinvss 
(shama), (3) cohten4inent (santosh), ( 1) the consummation 
of righteousness (];irakrsta dharrna,). * 

Hence two kinds of pleasure aia) to fte disl inguished ; 

(1) Lively and fleeting pleasures— the ])leasures jiri^ing 
from the titilUtion of the flesh. ’ Tliese include the 
sense-feelings as well as the pleasures of.reminiscmice and 
choice. All these arise from attraction towards the object 
and consist in a feeling of restlessness. 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfactioiij 
pleasure in self-centered repose and calm and therefore 
free from mental unrest. 

It is to be seen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. Tlie Epicurean's 
refined pleasure presupposes a minimum of objective 
conditions and is therefore heteronomous. Here however 
no objective condition is recognised, the pleasure arising 
wholly from within, being the manifestation of the felicity 
that belongs by nature to the s;elf. 

(B) Analysis of Paiv {Duhkha), 

• 

Just as ploasui’e is charactorised by the sense of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite .characteristic of 
unfavourableness (upagha^a). The effects of pain are : 
(1) unfavourableness, (2) aversion towards the object 
causing pain (dvef?ha) and (d) paleness (dainya, vichchhd- 
yatd). Similarly the conditions which induce pain are : 



(i) proximity towards an object of aversion (anavipreta- 
visliaya-saiinidh^a), (2) apprehension of evil (misli^^pa- 
lavdhi), (8) stimulation of the sense-organs, by the object, 
(4d) absence of organic equilibrium and (5) demerit. There 
are also pains of reminiscence and of anticipation in which 
there is no sensory stimulation. But there is no tran- 
scendental suffering corresponding to the transcendental 
bliss which belongs l)y nature tp the self. 

{C) An ah/ sis of Desire {Icltchlia). 

% 

From the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two kinds 
of reaction of the will, ciz,^ desire (ichchhd) and aversion 
(dvesha). 

Desire is defined as apraptapnirthana, the yearning for 
the unattained. Ft is either egoistic (Svdrtha) or altruistic 
(Panirtha). An egoistic desire is the desire to attain 
something for the self of which it is not yet in possession 
as when we say ‘ may this happen to me ’ (apraptasya 
vastunah svartham prati ya prarthana idam me bhuyat). 
An altruistic desire is tlie desire to attain something for 
another of which the latter is not yet in possession as 
when we say ‘ May this happen to him ’ (Asya idam 
bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitika does not recognise the 
ego-altruistic form of desire as an independent class. 

The conditions of desire are : — (1) Connection of 
soul with the mind (atmamana-samyoga, (2) Experience 
of pleasure, (3) llecollection of pleasure leading to the 
expectation of similar pleasnre in future. 

In tlie case of tlie absent object the desire is supposed 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. 
In this case the absent pleasure moves the will through 
the representation of ^t by the mind. This brings out the 
pragmatic aspect of cognition. Even a representation is 
a motive because of the consequence to the subject 



(Plialasya ^)rayojakatvat). An idm of the good is 
thbpforo not a mere ide.a, but also an incipient ’activity to 
realise the good. 

The Nyayakandalitika here points out tliat desires is a 
stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, a 
double-faced psychosis wliich points alike towards the 
future and the past, Thus we may desire to attain the 
uiiattained, to realise the unrealised. This is one form of 
desire. But ther^ is also another form of it, which is the 
desire to live qyer again through the past. Thus the 
desire for the object of pltvisure g;(‘iterates the (dVort 
to realise it whicli has therefore a forward reference. 
Similarly the. desire to^ rec^ollect' (he past restores the 
past in the form of memory. ( [Jpadanaichchhdtah 
tadanugunah prayatnah bhavati, smaranaichchhdtah 
smar^Wciam). 

In the Nyayakandalitikfi these two aspects of desire 
are considered to be independent phenomena. In the 
Vyasa-bhashya on the lYitanjala sutras however they are 
shown to be closely related and to constitute the two 
different mark:^ of all transformation (parinama). It is 
there pointed out that'change of form involves the twofold 
process of the transformation of the potential into the 
kinetic and of the kinetic into the sublatent. flejice even 
the present state (the kinetic, vartarnana) contains within 
itself the marks of the past^(the sub-latent, atita) and the 
future (potential, andgata). The present that stretches 
beyond itself into the future is thus the present which has 
drawn the past into itself.,^ Desire therefore as a present 
state of unrest is both a reinstatement of the past and an 
anticipation of the future. 

(D) The Springs of Action tinder Desire, 

After analysing desire Prasastapada next considers the 
Springs of Action coming under desire. 
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These are : — ^ ^ ^ 

(1) Kdina. According to.Pras 3 .stapada it signifies liie 
sexual craving in ordinary usage, but whe^n particularised 
may also designate lon'ging for happiness iif heaven 
(svargakctmand-), for wealth (artha-kamana); etc. 

(2) Avilasha, Appetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra ichchha abhilashah). 

(3) Kdga, Passion which is the desire for a recurring 

enjoyment of objects (punah-puiiah-vishaya-ranjana' 
ichchha). ‘ 

(4) Sankalpa, l^esolve #which is the desire to realise 
what is not yet (andgatasya arthasya karanechchha). 

(5) Kdrunya, Compassion wlAch is the desire to remove 
the sufferings oi others without any prompting of self- 
interest (svdrthanianapeksha paraduhkha-praliaiiechcha). 

(0) Vairagya, Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the world from the percei)tion of its faults 
(dosha-darshanat vishaya-tyagechchha). 

(7) Upadha, Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (paraprataranechciiha). 

(8) Bhava, which is a carefully concealed desire — a 
desire without physic il expression but manirested by signs 
(anatarnigurechchha lin gair-dvirbhavi ta ya ichchha sd 
bhdva). 

(0) Chikirsha, Desire for Action, Jihirsha, Desire for 
appropriation, and the varipus other forms of desire 
arising from the dilferences in their corresponding actions 
(kriyaveddt iclichabhedah). 

It will be seen that Prasastapada’s list notices the 
individualistic appetites the appetite for food and 

drink) as well as the cravings of the sex which are non- 
individualistic and serve the preservation of the race. 

Secondly, it also recognises tlie difference between a 
desire as such and the more enduring and persistent form 
of it which we call passion (Raga). 

, i 
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^Thir^ly, •a distinction is made Ketween (Jesires for 
enjoyment ‘and (J.esiros for action. This is the basis of the 
difference between passion and resolve. Passion is a 
Bho^echchlia, a desire for oiijoynieTit or fruition while 
Resolve is a K^aranecheliba, a desir^^ for aefion, a desire to 
realise the unrealised. In passion tlie subjective aspect 
of desire is prominent, ift Resolve its objective fy^pect. 

Fourthly, Rispassion is regarded as a form of desire 
and not as a fojnn aversion. Tj^e reason is that aversion 

or liate in* an.v* form is bediev^ed to be inconsistent with 

• • 

the mental equanimity. and e?flni of the state of Tran- 
scendental Freedom or Mokslia to which Dis])Mssion is 
recognised to Re a necessary means. 

This is also the underlying purpose in tlie inclusion of 
compassion among the forms of desire rather than of 
aversiob. It is to be seen h()W(‘ver that while the negative 
feeding of compassion is recognised by Prasastapfula, the 
corresponding positive virtue of the Buddhists, viz., 
rejoicing at the good of creatures, mudita, maitri, is not 
noticed. This omission is significant from the biologist's 
as well as the sociologist’s point of view. For tlie main- 
tenance of life as well as social stability removal of 
sulTeriug is perhaps more imperatively necessary than the 
furtherance of hapj)ines1^. This is why it is easier for us 
to sympathise Avith sulfering and misery than rejoice at 
the good fortune of our biJlow-beings. It also explains 
the elaborate provisions of society for the detection and 
punishment of crime and its comparative deficiency in 
regard to positive rcAvard oi* m(‘rit ^and service. In fact, 
it is this consciousness of tlu' interminable suffering of 
life that accounts for th(' Hindu preference of Dispassion 
to Compassion as the mmns to transcendental satisfaction. 
Compassion is a virtue of the lowe^* order : it may alleviate 
suffering to a certain extent hut cannot remove it al- 
together. It thus gives us a relative best rather than the 
I 
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absolute bast, and the uncompromising idealist wjio soejcs 
an absolutely perfect order should turn j|.way ‘ from <^6 
world, i,e.^ should refuse to participate in a life which is 
a mere comproniise. TIeuce he must cultivate Dispassion 
which is the desire to renounce all desires "^and this will 
lead to his freedom in th<^ end. Tt must be noticed here 
however that the great teachers or Ikiddliism and Jainism 
insist on vicarious sulVeriiig for others among the perfec- 
tions, though it does not app(wtain according to them 
to tlie Transc*end('ntal State. The VaisLnava scriptures, 
tlie l^luigavat, and \h(^ Vaifdinava teachers, e.g,, 
Ramanuja, go further recognising Compassion for suffer- 
ing as among the perfections of' the Mulvtds and indeed 
of Bhagavdna hiiriself. 

(E) AiKtlj/siH of Dr esh a ^ drn^sioH, and of /he Springs of 
Act ion irldeh are Forms of Arersi on. 

Aversion is described ])y Prasastapada as being of the 
nature of a consuming tlame that produces a burning 
sensation, as it were, in tli(‘ subject (])ve'shah prajvalat- 
makb). 

Its conditions are : — (1) Tln^ contact of the soul with 
the mind (aima-mana-samyoga), (2) experience of sulfer- 
ing, and (.‘1) recollection of suffering leading to the 
apprehension of it in future. 

The Springs of Action which are compounds of 
Aversion are : — 

(1) Krodlui, Anger. It is4he form of aversion which 
exliansts itself after a momentary ebullition and is the 
cause of certain physical expressions such as violent 
tremor and agitation of tim bc^dy as a whole as also 
specific changes in the organs of sense and motor activity 
(sharirendi ivAdivikarahetu kshanamdtrabhavidveshah 
krodhah). 
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^(2) Droha, Kevengefulness. Jt lias no jierceptible 

plijisical* e*xpresjsion (aiakslfita-vikaia),, is long-meiiiated 

(chiranuvaddka)^ and terminates only nitli tlie infliction 
* • * * 

of some actual injury fapalvara-avashaiia). 

(3) Manyif, Concealed ill-will. It is the aversion 
which an injured person feels towards his malefactor, but 
on whom he is conseioifs of being^ j)OAVPrless to.retaliate ; 
(apakitasya ])ratyapakarasamartl)asya antarnigurhah dve- 
shah). Hence, it* is a special fprin of rcvengefulness — 
revengefuln^ss conscious of being iinpot(‘nt to retaliate, 
and it is therefore also without physical expression like 
revengefulness in geneial, being scatcal (antarnigurha) 
deeply within the inner lilc of tlu^ soul. 

(4) Akshama, Jealousy. Lt is tlu^ aveu'sion wbicli oiu^ 
feels towards tlui good qualili(\s in ranotlu'r (paragune- 
shu dv(iShah). 

(5) Amarsha, Envy. It is tlu^ aversion n hicli arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. (Svagunapari- 
bhavasamuithah dveshab.) Hence it is Jealousy become 
self-conscious. 

It is to bo seen that the forms enumerated 
under Hvesha are enurtions and sentiments rather tlian 
active impulses. They however lead to conation 
and are therefore included among tlie Springs of 
Action. * 

We should note also that A^rasastapada’s analysis is on 
X sjientitic basis only as regards the two main classes, 

Desire and .\ version. The rest are mere enumerations 
based on observation. At ttie same time Prasastapada 
^hows an acuteness of psychological analysis which will 
Jo credit to any of the modern psychologists. 

Thirdly, we should obse^rve that Prasastapada gives us 
i mainly psychological classification, but the division of 
iesires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio-ethical 
basis. 
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Fourthly, we should note that Prasastapdda does not 
trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire Tor the good. 
This is the view of Sdcrates who thus res.olves evil into 
something negative, i.e., as the privation of good. This 
is wrong according to Prasastapdda. Pain could not be 
the mere privation of pleasure because it is never ex- 
perienced as such and also because a mere negation can 
never be an object of willing. 

Lastly, it is to be remarked that the cpnnection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as well as Aversion. BuLas in the Transcendental 
state this connection ceases. Desire as well as Aversion and 
their special forms must be regarded as appertaining to the 
empirical life as distinguished from the Transcendental. 
They are thus pathological. At the same time we have 
a special form of Desire, viz., Dispassion which is not 
pathological but pure and which therefore characterises 
the intermediate stage of the spirit between the purely 
empirical and phenomenal and the absolutely Transcen- 
dental and non-empirical. 

II. Nyaya Classificaiion of the 
Springs of Action. 

According to the Vaishesbikas, there are two roots of 
the will, namely. Desire and Aversion. The ‘Naiydyikas, 
however, resolve these irto something more ultimate, 
viz.. Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is treated by 
Vdtsydyana as well as by later writers on Ancient Nyaya, 
e.ff., Jayanta Bhatta. Thu later presentation, however, 
is in some respects fuller and more advanced than the 
earlier. 

{A) VMsyAyana's Classification of the Springs of Action. 

According to Vatsydyana the passions and emotions are 
to be traced ultimately to one root, viz.. Delusion, Moha. 
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From Delusign arise Attraction towards the favourable 
objeijt (Artukulavisliayeshu rAgah) and Rejpulsion towards 
the unfavourable^ object (Pratikulavishayeshu dveshah). 
From'attrjfction and aversion arise the various forms of 
the passions and emotions such as Mendacity (Asatya), 
Deceitfulness (Mdya, Kapatata), Greed (Lobha), etc. 
Tlfese lead to conation (FraVrtti) whicli may be either 
righteous (Shubha) or unrighteous (Ashubha). 

VdtsyAyana’s clessiflcation thus differs from Prasasta- 
pMa’s in two respects. In the first place Vatsyayana 
traces attraction and aversion to«6omethfng more ultimate, 
viz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycho- 
logical classification of thetsprings of action on the basis 
of the original difference between attraction and aversion, 
he also suggests an ethical classification' on the basis of 
the rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to which 
they lead. 

It is also to be seen that Vatsydyana considers the 
disorder of the reason to bo the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intellectualistic contempt of the passions 
is also a characteristic of the Stoics. There is, however, 
one important differeribe between Vatsydyana and the 
Stoies in this respeef. For the Stoics the impulses in 
themselves are not passions — they are transformed into 
the passions only wherf under the influence of error they 
are carried beyond their natural limits. Vdtsydyana, 
however, makes no distinction between the natural 
impulses and the passions. According to him all impulses 
are to be traced to the disordered reason and therefore 
are to be regarded as subversive of the tranquillity of 
the soul. This applies to the righteous • as well as the 
unrighteous impulses whioh are alike bonds that bind the 
soul to the life of Samsdra. Hencei the non-phenomenal, 
transcendental li^e is a life of absolute freedom, of 
freedom not only from the natural bonds but also from 
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the oblii^ations of .the moral life. The released individual 
is one wiio has refused to participate in the phenomenal 
life, lias annulleTl his ^dll-to-live (Trshnd) by withdrawing 
his assent to Samsara and all that comes with it. 

(B) Jajjantas Classification of the 
Sprlnijs of "Action. 

Jayanta’s classification in the ‘‘ Nyaya-Man jari ” re- 
presents tlie later treatment of the suViject from the 
standpoint of Aiunent 'Ts^yaya, and is more profound and 
complete than the earlier presentation of Viitsydyana. 

According to Jayanta, coriation (Prg.vrtti) is to be 
traced to three roots, viz., Moha (Delusion), Jlaga 
(Attraction), Dve.'^ha (Aversion). 

Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judgment 
implying an assent of the will (Avasdya) which arises from 
the failure io discriminate the ultimate transcendental 
nature of things (Vastu-paramartha-aparichehheda-laksh- 
ana-mithya-avasaya). 

It is regarded as the crowning folly (iVipatama) 
because attraction and aversioiu cannot arise excc'pt 
through Moha, Error or Delusion, c 

The emotions and s23rings^ of action which are com- 
pounds of Delusion are the followijig : — 

(1) ]\[ithya-jnana, Erroneous Cognition. It is the 
erroneous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature 
of something else (Atasmin tat iti jnana). 

(2) Vichikitsii, Perplexity, Scepticism. It is the 
judgment or attitude' of the will wliicli arises from the 
absence of certain or definite knowledge (Kinisvititi 
yimarsha). 

(3) Mdna, Vanity. It is the consciousness of a false 
superiority produced by the ascription to oneself of 
excellences which one does not possess. 
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(T) Pramadci, riuidveiTeilco. It i« neglect of duty 
arfting fiiom the ahsence of earnestness. * 

l^rom Delusif)n arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Avei*sion ^ind the compounds coming under them, llaga, 
Attraction, is * characterised by desire tor the object 
that is regarded as favourable (Anukiileshu artheshu 
abhilashalakshanali rdgal^). 

The compounds coming under Attraction arc the 
various forms of I^^sire. These are : — 

(1) Katryi/ sexual craving. lVasas1:apada extends the 

meaning also to longing for JiTippinSss in heaven, for 
wealth, etc. • 

(2) Matsyju’a. It is (kdined as the unwillingness to 
part even with that which is not diminished by sharing 
Avith otlnu'S : Yat anyasmai nivedyamanamapi dhanavat 
na kshi^uite tat aparityagechchha. 

(8) Sprha, Worldliness. It is the desire for worldly 
possessioiis and things that are non-spiritual : aniitmi- 
yavastuaditsa. 

(J) Trshna, AVill-to-live. It is the desire to live 
again as produced by the representation of a possible 
recurrence of this ph#3nomenal life : punarbhava-prati- 
sandhana-hetubhuta-ichchha. 

(5) Lobha, Greed. ^It is the desire to obtain a 
forbidden Jthing : nishiddha-dravya-grahanechchba. 

Next as to Uevesha, Aversion. 

It is the 02 )posite of Aversion and is characterised by 
repulsion towards the object regarded as unfavourable : 
pratikuleshu asahalakshaiiah^lveshah. 

The compounds under aversion aiMse from the various 
forms of repulsion : asahana-bheda-prakara-bhedat. 

These are : — > ^ 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of the 
painful type, sudflen in appearance and painful to the 
subject like a burning flame (prajvaldtmaka). Its 
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physical effects arc certain ex*pressions of tjie eyes, the 
eye brows* etc. . . 

(2) Irshyd, l^nvy. » It is the Aversion^ w’^hich arises 
from the perception of even the most ordinary advantages 
by others : Sddharane api vastuni parasva darshanat 
asahanam. 

(3) Asuyd, Jealousy. It is the grudging sense of the 
superior qualities in another : Paraguneshu akshamd. 

(4) Droha, Malevolence. It is the rdis^osition to do 
injury to others. 

(5) Amarslia, Malice, olt is revengefulnoss without 
physical expression, that is, is the long-cherished but 
carefully concealed desire for ^revenge in one conscious 
of being powerless of doing an injury in return : adarshi- 
tamukhddivikarah param prati manyu. 

It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion erroneous 
judgment, perplexity, etc.) to be independent motives to 
will, and he holds that the forms under attraction and 
aversion act as motives only under the influence of 
Delusion. Hence according to him, we have two kinds 
of the springs of action both arising from Moha or the 
disorder of the reason : (1) those that are derived imme- 
diately from Moha and as such are motives to the 
will, (2) those that act through attraction and -aversion. 
The difference betw^een these. tAvo classes lies in the fact 
that the springs of action which arise immediately from 
Moha are characterised by a minimum of feeling while 
those that act through attracHon and aversion are charac- 
terised by a marked preponderance of feeling. It is also 
to be noted that by including erroneous judgment, 
perplexity, etc., under the spmngs of action Jayanta 
brings out an important psychological truth, viz.^ the 
pragmatic aspect of cognition. It is a mistake in this 
view to consider cognition apart from conation. An act of 
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knowledge is»at the same time a conative attitude implyf 
ing^ reabtton of the will and a preparedness to respond 
in a specific, Avsay. This conativfe aspect of cognition 
comes out clearly in the last two enumei'ations under 
this head, ‘vanity and inadvertence, the" first of which 
consists in the overestiraation of the subjective factor in 
all action and the second’in the underestiraatiop of the 
objective factor. The folly of the vain person is 
ultimately an jllusion in regard to the subjective condi- 
tions of action,* while that of the careless person is an 
illusion in regard to the objective conditions. 

Secondly, we should note that Jayanta’s classification 
is scientific on^ as regards the three main classes, viz., 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific ba'sis. At the same 
time cA'tain forms of passion are noticed that have escap- 
ed even so competent an observer as Martineau. For 
example, while noticing revengefulness in general 
Martineau has not analysed that particular form of it which 
is characteristic of the person who is conscious of being 
too weak to retaliate. This holds good also in respect of 
Matsyara under Attraction and its corresponding feeling, 
namely, Irshyd, und*er Aversion, and also of Worldliness, 
Will-to-live and the eniutierations under Moha. 

Comparing now Jayanta’s enumeration with Prasasta- 
pAda’s we notice that the«enumerations under aversion 
(dvesha) arc much the same in both, but the enumer- 
ations under attraction diverge widely in the two lists. 
For e.xample, in Jayanta There is no mention cither of 
Dispassion or of Compassion. Similarly in PrasastapAda 
we miss Jayanta’s TrshnA and Sprha.* Jayanta excludes 
Dispassion from his list of the passions and emotions 
possibly because ^while the passions according to him are 
the effects of the disordered reason which erroneously 
conceives as a good what is in reality its opposite, 
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dispissioii is th(3 means throui^h which the soul is liberated 
from the honda^iife of these passions. But according to 
Prasastapada the ultimate roots are the feelhigs of attrac- 
tion and aversion and these need not be regarded as co- 
ell'ects of some cause still more ultimate nuch as Moha. 
Hence there is room in Prasastapada’s scheme for the 
inclusion even of the Transcendental Impulse of I)is- 
passion. 

III. PaTANJAI.i’s Cl, V.SSIFrCATlOX OF TUF Sfuings 
oi- Action. 

He considers the subject in Sutra of iln^ Sndhana- 
pada in the Yoga Sutras. * 

According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 
sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to three roots : — 
Greed (liobha), Anger (Krodha) and Delusion t;]Moha). 
Por example, cruelty in tlio form of animal slaughter may 
originate in greed or the desire for the pleasures of eating. 
It may also originate in anger produced by any injury 
received from the animal. Lastly, it may arise from the 
sophisticated idea that animal slaughier in connection 
with particular religious ceremonies is a source of merit 
to the agent (Vitarhdh himsadayah' lobha-krodha-inoha- 
purvakah : Yoga Sutras : Lobhena mamsacharmar- 
thena, krodhena apakrtamanena, mohena dh'irmo me 
bhavishyatiti : A^yasa-bhashy?. Mohena yajnarthahimsaya 
nirdosho dharmo bha vishyatityevam rupena ityartliali : 
Yoga-vdrtika). 

These passions again may'Vletermine the moral agent 
in various ways. Thus some may indulge their passions 
by overt acts, some again may persuade others to acts 
that Avill gratify themselves, As^hile some may merely 
assent to such acts in others (Vitarkah himsddayah 
krtakdritanumodita lobhakrodhamohapurvakah). All 
these again may be of various degrees of intensity. Some 
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maj be mild and comparatively harmless, sgme again 
of piean * (Madhya) intensity and thei;pfore not to be 
neglected, and some violent (Adhlmdtra) and urgently 
requiring control. 

Vyasa in Ws commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative division. According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of a further sub-division on the same 
quantitative basis. Thus. within the class of the feeble 
impulses we m§iy ifotice the three.grades of the extremely 
feeble, the nTbderately feeble and^the feeble approaching 
the mean in intensity. . • 

It is to be noted that Patanjali does not teach the 
extirpation of the passions as the Stoics do. He only 
insists on a gradual conquest of such passions as over- 
throw the balance of the spirit and distrub its peace. In 
fact he Snakes a distinction between passions that are to 
be uproot<M] altogether and those that may be permitted 
under certain special conditions. Thus the impulses of 
cruelty, mendacity, etc., must be put down by all means 
and in all Hliumis or levels of spiritual life. Thus it will 
not do to excuse bneself for cruelty because one belongs 
to a specitic class of me*n, e,g.y the class of lishermen, nor 
because it is perpetrated in a particular place, in a 
place of pilgrimage, nor also because there is a special 
occasion, ^,g., an auspicious hour or auspicious day. 
These passions have no place m the moral life and there- 
fore are to be uprooted altogether. 

It is to be seen therefore that according to Patanjali 
some impulses must be put* down altogether and in all 
conditions but other impulses may be permitted in- certain 
conditions and within certain limits, and the gradation of 
the passions in respect of in!<:ensity or strength indicates the 
practical method of restraining the impulses or u|)rooting 
them altogether where necessary. In this respect Patan- 
jali’s view may be compared with that of Aristotle and his 

a? 
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rule of the golden mean. The mean according to Aristotle 
is not necessarily the quantitative mean ; it is the mean 
of the particular ethical context in every^ particular case 
and therefore the mean that errs neither by excess nor 
by deficiency. Aristotle does not show bow this mean 
is to be realised by the individual by a proper ordering 
of his passions and emotions. What Aristotle does not 
furnish in his ethical scheme Patanjali gives us in his 
theory of the quantitative gradation of passions. As the 
passions cannot be extirpated all at once, the practical 
moralist should begin with> the strongest and the most 
violeht forms of it. After subduing these he should turn 
next to the weaker and less obvious forms. It will 
be seen therefore that in a really comprehensive scheme 
of ethical discipline Patanjali’s method will have a place 
in no wise less prominent than Aristotle’s. Aristotle’s 
scheme provides the theoretical rule for deciding as to the 
necessity of repression. Patanjali’s scheme indicates the 
course of practical training which must be undergone for 
the actual attainment of self-mastery. 

IV. 

The Vedanta Classification or the Springs 
OF Action. 

The subject is very fully treated in the “ Jivanmukti- 
viveka” of Vidydranyasvami. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action on the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendencies. 

The causes of anger and other motives are certain 
latent and residual tendencies (samskdras) in the mind 
produced by habitual past indulgence. These tendencies 
are the Vdsands, and‘ constitute the sources of the 
emotions and passions which are unreflective and 
pontaneous. 
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These subjective predispositions or'Vasands^are either 
goo^ (shilv^;, auspicious) or evil (ashuva,^ inauspicious). ^ 

The evil ^eudencies are the Cause of of birth and 
participafion in Samsdra. These are: — (i) Desire for 
popularity (Lekavdsana), (ii) Desire for* learning and 
reputation for piety (shdstra-vdsand), (in) Desire for 
carnal pleasures (deha-^sand) to which some ,add also 
(iv) certain mental traits, (mdnasa vdsand) such as boast- 
fulness (dambha), •pride (darpa), etc. 

• • 

According to a, second interpretation, 

• 

Mdnasa-Vd^and signifies those unrealised desires which 
flit over the surface of the mind without being sub- 
jectively appropriated, the passing wishcvS (Kdmyamdna) 
that see/n to have no effect on personal life, as distinguish- 
ed from. 

Vishaya-Vdsand or desires realised and appropriated 
by the self (bhujyamdna). 

The purer inclinations (Suddha-Vdsand) are supposed 
to lead to cessatipn of life (Janmavindshini). They are 
distinguished from thej3aser passions by the fact that they 
are not unreflective oi; spontaneous but involve judgment 
of the truth. These are : — 

Sympathy with the.happinesa of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Kdrunya). 

Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (MuditA). 

Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 
(Upeksha). , 

Self-collectedness and tranquillity bf the mind (Shama). 

Repression of the external senses (Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Titikshd). 

Renunciation (Sanydsa). 

It is to be not^ that the distinction between unap- 
propriated desires and desires consciously approved and 
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chosen is of profound signidOan'ce from the (jthical stand- 
point. Our modern ethical treatises notice onJy^the more 
obvious and potent forms of the passions and impulses, 
that is, those which eith’er pass into obvert action or are 
consciously approved by the moral agent The passing 
wishes and unappropriated desires are ignored on the 
assumption that since they have no effect on the personal 
life they are without ethical significance. Research into 
the life of the subconscious is however , bringing out the 
significant fact that these fleeting desires, are neither 
arbitrary nor unimportarit Jbut are the occasional expres- 
sionb‘of an undercurrent of a deeper subliminal personality 
which may under certain circumstances be strong enough 
to upset the conscious life of the moral agent. 

Secondly, we should note that in addition to the usual 
Vedanta virtues of equanimity, repression of the senses, etc , 
this author notices also the altruistic impulses of compas- 
sion, sympathy, etc. It may not be hazardous to conclude 
from this that these are only later additions under 
Buddhist influence. 

We should note also that Maitri corresponds to the 
Christian virtue of goodwill and Muditd to that of peace 
with all sentient creatures. Hence Muditd as the harmony 
of the individual with the rest of creation represents on 
the objective side the state which is represented on 
the subjective side by the virtue of equanimity (Shama). 
Shama is a state of internal eqilibrium and self-harmony 
while Muditd is harmony with (weation in general. 

Concluding Remarks 

We have so f^r considered, in detail, the subject of 
the Springs of Action as presented in the various systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. If now we consider all these 
presentations together, we find that ond of the special 
characteristics of the various psychological analyses of 
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the passions ^is the description of their physiological 
expressions and effects w.hich-are always fairly accurate 
and exact. Another characteristic ^f the psychological 
analyses i^ the idea of psychological composition in the 
genesis of the complex emotions and passions, the doc- 
trine of the compounding of elementary mental states 
ir!to complex compounds.* A third feature of these analy- 
ses is the recognition of the residual, the instinctive, and 

the subliminal ever* in our ethical life and its psychological 

• • 

basis. Another .characteristic of the various Hindu 

classifications of the Springs ^is the ‘attempt at a non- 
empirical explanation of the passions with a criticisih of 
their values bai^d thereon* Tims the passions are judged 
and appreciated not so much by reference to the standard 
of the empirical order and its maintenance and progess 
as by reference to their conduciveness to the life trans- 
cendental and absolute. It is in fact this transcendental 
standpoint that underlies the doctrine of Error as the 
ultimate cause of tl\e passions which bind the individual 
to the phenomenal life of Samsdra. But this transcen- 
dentalism and intellectualism, however, is counterbalanced 
by a corresponding praJgmatism in their empirical investi- 
gations where cognition is always viewed in its pragmatic 
aspect as intellection in the service of life and therefore 
closely connected with*the life of will or volition. It is 
also to be seen that there is, an attempt throughout to 
overcome the dualism of the transcendental and the 
empirical worlds by the assumption of some kind of trans- 
cendental impulse even in the empirical life, a pure aspi- 
ration as distinguished from the pathological yearnings of 
the natural life. This is the significance of the Sdttvika 
emotions, the Shubha-vd^iands which have transcendental 
Sukha or happiness for their object as distinguished 
from empirical pleasure. I'hese are the pure impulses 
which drive out the impure ones and thus bridge 
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the gulf between* the trans(t3endental ajid empirical 
worlds. ' , , ^ 

The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and* pra*ctical 
always keeping in view the practical end of leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-empirical 
and transcendental. But the t’^anscendental life whit^h 
it aims at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in co- 
operation, but one of absolute freedom and perfect auto- 
nomy of the self. If is here that it’ furnishes the 
strongest contrast 4o Buddhist, Vaishnavika and Christian 
ethioB all which recognise self-realisation through the life 
corporate as the highest ideal o^ the spirit 



CHAPTER IV^ 

Classification of the Virtues 

In chapter III we have considered the Hindu 
classification and analysis the Springs of Action, the 
prabrtti-mulas or roots of Jthe will regarded both in their 
psychological and <^hical aspects, and in Part I we have 
considered the Hindu enumeration ancf classification of 
the duties, i.e., dharma or moraHty considered objectively 
as embodied in a code of injunctions and prohibitions. 
In this chapter Ve shall consider the Hindu classification 
of the virtues and their opposite, i.e., the duties considered 
as subjectively appropriated by the mofal agent and thus 
realised Sts ethical attributes or determinations of the 
personal life. 

The virtues are considered in datail by Ancient 
Nyaya writers as well as by Patanjali and his commen- 
tators. There is also an interesting Buddliist treatment 
of the subject which I have appended as a supplement. 
Incidentally I have alsd referred to the Jaina treatment. 

The Nyaya-treatrnent of the subject appears both 
in YAtsydyana's Bhdshya on the Nydya-Sutras as well as 
in later writings such as the Nydya-manjari’' of Jayan- 
ta Bhatta. For the Pdtanjala treatment of the question 
we have notonly the sutras of Patanjali but also the Vyasa- 
bhashya thereon. The Bauddha and Jaina treatment are 
obtained from Buddhist and Jaina writings. 

A. V&tay&yanas Classification of tjie Virtues, 

Vdtsydyana classifies ^ill (pravrtti) into Pdpdtmikd, 
wicked, impious, and Shubhd, pipus, auspicious. The 
latter leads to Dharma, righteousness, while the former 
produces Adharma, unrighteousness. 
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I. Adharma, unrighteousness takes three forms with 
reference to the originating condition or source, viz. 

(1) Unrighteousness which depends on the Sharira, 

the body, as its instrumental condition ; 

f2) Unrighteousness w'hich arises from the improper 
use of speech, Vdk or verbal utterance ; and 

(3 Unrighteousness which, originates in the mind 
(Manas) as the instrumenlal condition. 

The forms of unrighteousness that .ve connected with 
the activities of the body or Sharira are : — . 

(!) Cruelty (Kimsdj , 

(2) Theft (Steya, Ohaurya) 

(3) Sexual Indulgence (Prutishiddha Maithuna). 

The vices originating in speech as the instrumental 

condition are : — 

(1) Mendacity (Mithyd) 

(2) Causticity, Asperity, Tartness of expression 

(Parusha, Katukti) 

(3) Scandal, Insinuation (Suchand) 

(4) Gossip (Asamhaddha) 

The vices originating in the mind as the instrumental 
condition are ; — 

(!> Hostility, Ill-will towards others, malevolence 
(Paradroha) 

(2) Covetousness in respect of what belongs to 

another (Paradravydbhipsa) 

(3) Irreverence, Impiety, Scepticism, Want of faith 

in the scriptures (Nslstikya). 

It is to be seen that the enumerations under the last 
head, i.e., the class of vices depending on mind as the 
instrumenral condition, differ from the lists under the 
first two heads in being more properly subjective disposi- 
tions or modifications of the personal life than active 
tendencies manifesting themselves in overt acts. In this 
respect they may he regarded as internal determinations 
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of the moral jocrsoiiality Afliich are eitlier of the nature of 
impeded •inactive eingtionss or general temperamental 

characters whidi do irot reveal thcmsTlves in any one 

• • 

parti(julai* act or set or class of ac*ts, but give a specific 
direction or tre^id to the volitional life as a whole. 

It is also to be observed that tlie* enumerations under 
tlfe vices connected witii speech are a special chai’acter- 
istic of tlie Hindu treatment of the question, the compara- 
tive neglect of v;hich in Greek and Christian llthics 
unmistakeably establishes the refinement of the Hindus 
in this respect who would not ctfcciise cten a //cr.sV/ irord 
which does no visible wrong to anybody like critelty, 
ill-will and the •other vicei^. 

It is liowever to be noted that the inclusion of tludf 
with cruelty and sexuality under one. class, viz., class of 
vices depending on the body as the instrumental cause*, 
is artificial and forced to a degree. It may be jiossibh*. 
liowever to justify this by pointing out that just as 
cruelty implies injury to the person and sexuality 
involves injury to the race so does tlieft involve injiii*y 
to the individual •not by any harm done to his body oi* 
person but by the misappropriation of his property. 11 
is however doubtful whether the commentator Vatsya- 
yana had all this in his njind while making liis classiiica- 
tion. • 

II. Next as to Dharma, Virtue, Righteousness ; 

It is threefold like adharma or unrighteousness, 
comprising 

(«) The virtues of the b(idy or Sharira, 

(b) The virtues of speech, and * 

(c) The virtues of the mind 

The virtues of the body are : — 

(1) Charity, Bounteousness, Munificence (Dana). 

(2) Succouriig the Distressed (Paritrdna). 

(3) Social Service (Paricharana). 

^^8 
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The virtues of Speech are : — 

(1) Veracity (Satya). 

(2) The uttering of beneficial speech, i.e., speaking 

always with a view to the good of mankind 
(Ilitavachana). 

(H) Gentleness and Agreeableness of Speech (Friya- 

vachana). 

(i) 'The reciting of'the scriptures (Svddhyaya, Veda- 
pathadi), , 

Lastly, the virtues of the mind are : — 

(I) Kindness, Tenderness or Benevolence (Dayd). 

(2) Unworkliness, Indifference to material advan- 

tages (Aspiha). 

(3) Reverence, Piety (Shraddha). 

It is to be seen that of the three bodily virtues, D^na, 
Munificence is the opposite of the vice of theft wlu’oh con- 
sists in appropriating what belongs to another. Similarly 
Paritrana, succour, is the virtue corresponding to the 
vice of cruelty or himsa. This correspondence however 
is not obvious in the case of paricharana or social service 
and pratishiddha-maitliuna or sexuality. It may be 
said however that just as paricharana consists in doing 
good to society so pratishiddha-iuaithuna rends the 
social fabric by loosening the social bonds and weakening 
the stock. 

As regards the Vdchika virtues or virtues of 
speech it is to be observed that veracity corresponds 
to mendacity in the corresponding class of vices, 
Priyavachana to causticity, or asperity, Hitavachana 
to scandal and insinuation, and Svadhyaya to gossip or 
idle talk. 

Lastly there is also siq^ilar correspondence as 
regards the third class between benevolence and 
malevolence, unworldliness and covetousness, piety and 
impiety. 
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^ Again, it is to be observed that just as in the 
listen undhr* the vices, Hie virtues of the mind are of 
the nature of, eVotions, subjective moods or tempera- 
mental traits which need not manifest themselves in 
specific overt ^cts rather than active tendencies in- 
volving specific activities and modes of conduct. Thus 
kindness or tenderness Is a virtue which may jiot lead 
to a specific act, but . this can hardly bo said of 

veracity or so,cial« service or succour which are nothing 
at all without the overt acts on which t*hey depend. 

It is also to be .noted that the virtues relating 
to speech constitute one of the specific Hindu* con- 
tributions to file etliicaf knowledge of the ivorld, the 
only virtue under this class whicli has received any 

special notice by ethical writers* being veracity. 
That vel’acity is only one of the virtues of speech which 
may under special circumstances be required to be 
subordinated to other and higher considerations, was 
early recognised by the Hindus. (Thus in the Maha- 
bhdrata in the Hajadharmdnushdsanaparva in chapter 
109, it is frankly recognised that there are circum- 

stances where truth is falsehood and falsehood is truth 
and the righteous man in such circumstances prefers the 
latter. Thus the ruffian •who is out for pillage and 
murder should not* be told the truth, and if 

silence will excite suspicion it is proper even to put 

him on the wrong scent by telling a lie). It was 
assumed that the ultimate purpose of speech was the 
good (hita) of mankind ancf therefore if a rigid adher- 
ence to truth was likely to do more harm than good 
the evil should be averted by a He, if necessary. 
Similarly one should se»k to be agreeable as well as 
truthful, and if ^ the plain blunt truth is likely to 
wound mortally it is a duty to avoid it or at least 
take off its edge as far as possible. 
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Another thiifg to be noticed here is Ahe virtue of 
umvorldliness or Asprha in the third class/ It may 
1)6 said to be the characteristic Iliiujli virtue indicat- 
ing as it does the Hindu conception of the highest 
Spiritual Ideal which is a life of detachment, i.e., of 
absolute freedom and autonomy of the Self. This 
negative attitude to the .world is however relieved to 
a great extent by the virtues of charity (Dana), 
succour (Paritrana), and service (Paricharana), which 
open the way to a more positive c?nd ‘useful view 
of life and a more*’ humanitarian , morality than that of 
the stern ascetic. 

' t 

rJ. F((farijah\^ ClastifiC(t(io)i of the Virtues : 

Patanjali considers the virtues in the Sadhana- 
pada in connection with the question of the conditions 
to be fultilled by those preparing for the life of Yoga. 

The virtues, according to Patanjali, are the yamas, 
the restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions 
and thus clear the ground for Yoga. They thus form 
a subordinate class within the wider 'Nyiiya classifica- 
tion of virtues — a class of virtues suitable only for 
Y^oga. ' 

These virtues are : — 

Ahlmsa — Tenderness, IJenevolenco, Good-will. 

Though negatively described as abstention from himsii 
or injury to living beings, it also implies positive good- 
Avill and amity with all creatures. Purther it is a virtue 
which is to be cultivated without any exception as to 
particular creatures and also without any restrictions 
as to specific occasions or partipular methods : Sarvatha 
sarvada Sarvabhutdndm anabhidroha. Hence it is not 
allowable to make any exception in 'regard to himsii 
or cruelty involved in the sacrifices enjoined by 
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scriptures. These must b^alijured just*as the other forms 
of Iijmsa.* • 

Thus Ahinmlf^ kindnl^ss and good-will, implies some 
otherVirtdes. It implies self-restraint and sacrifice in so far 
as some of the^icts of cruelty are prompted ’by greediness 
or inordinate hankering. It also implies the subjugation 
of the feelings of avor^on or hate whicli are also the 
determining conditions of cruelty in a great many cases. 
Again it implies the overcoming of intellectual indolence 
which is itself the cause of greediness* and aversion and 
is also an independent .cause o6 specifTc forms of cruelty 
such as scriptural sacrifices. Similarly Ahimsd, kindness, 
implies abstentk)n from Intrsh words* (parushavachana) as 
well as from acts of intimidation. In short, it is the 
highest virtue, the mother of all other virtues, and vera- 
city (SeVtya) and the otlier virtues are to be practised only 
to the extent that they do not clash with this highest 
virtue of Universal Glood-Will and Tenderness. 

Satya. — Veracity. It is the opposite of mendacity and 
and consists in correspondence in thought and speech 
with the objective fact or event as ascertained by valid 
proof. Thus Avhen a fhing or event whose nature has 
been ascertained by* perception or inference or reliable 
testimony is correctly aj^prehendod by the speaker and 
described Saithfully in* suitable terms so that there is no 
misapprehension of his meaning in the hearers, we have 
veracity or truthfulness. Veracity therefore imjdies two 
things: (1) that the object as ascertained by valid proof 
is to be correctly apprehended by the speaker’s mind, i.e.^ 
there should be no illusion or error (bhranti) ; and (2) 
tliat the speaker should faithfully desembe bis own idea 
in his speech, ther^ slinnld be neither intentional 

deceit (vanchana^ nor indulgence in meaningless words 
(pratipatti-vandhya) from inability to express oneself. 
(Hence half-truths, evasions, subterfuges are to be treated 
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ns lies, f9r though* they may agree with somo real objective 
state, condition or circumstance, -they do not Oohvey what 
the speaker has in his mind or means ,lo. convey). But 
even such agreement is not the only condition": even the 
most faithful,* unambiguous and precise utterance would 
fall short of veracity in the true sense if it were not directed 
towards.the good of creatures. Thus even the most trutli- 
ful speech which hurts or injures creatures is to be 
reckoned amongst the forms of unrighteousness, not as the 
virtue of trutlifulhess. In this sense it is a sin to recount 
even another’s real faults when such recounting will serve 
no good purpose. (Yathdrthe vanmanase yathadrshtam, 
f yalhdnumitam yathashrutan'i tatha ' vanmanashcha 
iti, paratrasvavodha-samkrantaye vagukta sa yadi na 
vanchita bhrantd Ta pratipatti-bandhyd va bbavediti, esha 
sarvabhutopakardrtham prabrtta na bhutopaghata'j a, yadi 
cha evam api abhidhiyamdna bhutopaghataparaiva syat 
na satyam bhavet, papameva bhavet.) 

Jsteyn . — Abstention from theft. . It is the opposite 
of steya or unlawful appropriation of another’s property 
and consists not merely in the abstention Yrorn the outward 
act of theft but also in inward Uprightness or freedom 
from unlawful greed (asprharupanf). Steyam ashastra- 
purvakam dravydnam paralah svikaranam, tatpratishedhah 
punarasprluirupam asteyam iti (Vyasa-bhashya). Thus 
there are pratigrahas, specific acceptances authorised by 
Shastra. AVith the exception of these, every other form 
of appropriation is inilawful and therefore classed under 
steya. According to Vijnj'fiiabhikshu however this is 
only one interpretation of misappropriation or wrongful 
possession. According to another interpretation however 
every idea of ownership is rooied in error. Hence all 
appropriation is misappropriation and asteya is freedom 
from steya, from the sense of ownership or appropria- 
tion altogether. In this sense it is asprharupa,, i.e., of 
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the nature of asprM, unworidliness, or aksolute indifference 
to {he material advanta^ps of.life. (Pratigraha-vyavarta- 
ndya ashastra-pift'vakeimiti. AthaWl svil^aranani mauK'ti 
viiddhimatram bliramasadharanamil i tatpratishedhah 
tannibrttih tay^pi asprliamupalakshayitvalm asprharupa 
iti ; ‘‘ Yogavartika.”) 

Brahmacliaryifa . — Continence wliich consists in the 
restraint vvhicli one imposes on one’s desire for sexual 
enjoyment. It im^dies not merely the control of the 
genitals but. alsg abstention from let\alness in thought, 
speech and the other organs of ijensatioti and expression, 
i,e., restraint here means restraint of every organ includ- 
ing the genital •in regard^to the matter of sexual enjoy- 
ment. (Brahmaeharyyam guptendriyasya upasthasya 
samyamah : ‘‘Vyasya-bhashya”). (Sam-yama iti atro- 
pasargefta anyendriyasahityamupasthasya grAhyam 
tenopasthasya vishaye sarvendriyavj aparopf\rama iti 
lakshanani : “ Yogavartika.”) 

Apariijraha. — Unworldliness, lienunciation, i.e.^ the 
attitude of indifference to material prosperity through 
the perception ofits being tainted by cruelty (himsa) and 
the other faults. Ttius the earning, hoarding and 
spending of riches Jill involve deceit (asatya), cruelty 
(himsd) and the other faults. (Vishaydndmarjanarak- 
shanakshayasangahimsSdoshadarshanat asvikaranam pari- 
graha : “Vydsa-bhasya”). According to Vijndnabhikshu 
this] kind of unworldliness is to be distinguished from 
the indifference (asprhd) arising from the freedom from 
the illusory consciousness eff ownership. This latter is 
asteya, uprightnes, according to one interpretation. It 
differs from the indifference signified ‘by aparigraha in 
being grounded in the sense of ownership as represented 
in the impulses o^dambha (pride),, dshakti (attachment), 
etc., while aparigraha arises from the consciousness of 
all material prosperity being tainted by the faults of 
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deceit, cruelty, etc. (Purigranc himsadyd api doshah 

tesham darshanaditi vislieshaiiaiii dainbhashaktya- 

( 

dinimittaka^ikardncH'tivyaptiiiirasayaiti : “ Yogavartika.”) 

These virtues are to be practised without any re- 
strictions as to class, profession, place or ^occasion. Thus 
abstention from cruelty is to be practised even by the 
soldier and tlie lishermaii without reference to his 
profession or class. Similarly cruelty (such as animal 
sacrifice) is not allowable even in a pilgrimage or in an 
auspicious day. Nor is an exception . to he made in 
practising abstention from cruelty in respect of a parti- 
cular class of living beings as, for example, in respect of fish 
by the fisherman : EbHirjatideshAkalasamay\inavachchhinna 
ahimsddayah sarvathaiva paripdlaniydh sarvabhumishu 
sarvavishayeslm, vsarvatha eva aviditavyabhicliarah 
sarvabhauma mahabratamityuchyate : Vyasabhasya”). 

The virtues arc to be practised in all bhumis or planes 
of the mind in regard to all vishayas or objects and 
in every respect without exception. 

It is to be seen that a distinction is here made be- 
tween the common man’s morality and'Yogika morality. 
It is assumed that the former Consists of a multitude 
of moral codes which are unorganised and often mutually 
contradictory. Thus the common man has one code of 
morality for dealing with liumafi beings aial another 
code for dealing with lower animals, one code for civil- 
ised man and another for the uncivilised, one for his own 
countrymen and another for otliers ; and even the legal 
code varies in relation to the particular /one or plane of 
life which it is to regulate. Thus while human life is lield 
sacred by law there is no 6imiidr punishment, for the des- 
truction of animal life. Similarly while flogging of 
adults and other similar acts are denounced as inhuman 
and brutal by customary morality, there is scarcely any 
indignation at similar treatment of the horse or the boast 
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of burden which is only to*o Familiar sen occurrence to 

• • 

attract any "special notice. Tlie truth is that in these 
as in many othef, instances we judge hy different moral 
codes, %.e., \ve recognise different * moral planes to which 
we apply separate moral standards or norms "disregarding 
the mutual contradiction or incompatibility of these 
standards. It is this muRipliqity and conflict of moral 
codes that the Yogin seeks to overcome and reconcile 
by insisting on the highest standard of morality in all 
planes of life incliuiing the lowest. 

Another characteristic of Patanjali^s classification is 
the conception of Ahimsd as tenderness or good-Vill 
to sentient creaftures as Ithe highest of the virtues. 
This relieves his ethical system of the severity of egoistic 
rigorism which is a common charge a-gainst the Hindu 
conception of the moral life, Patanjali however recog- 
nises also the virtues of Aparigraha, unworldliness, and 
Asprharupa-Asteya, uprightness and freedom from 
greed as also essential to morality. Patanjali’s concep- 
tion may thus be regarded as an attempt to reconcile the 
ideal of arigoristiefautonomy of the self and freedom from 
desire with that of the altruistic seeking of the good of 
creatures through goocf-will and love. In this respect it is 
free alike from the defects of ascetic egoism and impas- 
sioned altruism. It is* only too true that an immature 
and exaggerated altruism without any preliminary train- 
ing in dispassion and self-restraint often degenerates into 
cynicism, contempt and world-hatred with the failure of 
the altruistic instincts, or rather it is only in so far as 
there is a dispassionate pursuit of the * good of creatures 
that there is altruism in the true sense which without 
this self-control becomes oijly a disguised and subtle form 
of egoism that degenerates into unhpalthy passions when 
circumstances prove unfavourable. In so far therefore 
as Patanjali insists on Ahimsa or good-will being 
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supplemented by Asprhd, unwbrldliness or dispassion he 
touches on an inherent weakness in altruisih ' which is 

I 

itself to be practised uader reservations ii it is to produce 
truly beneficial results. 

As regards Satya or veracity, it is 'to be seen that 
Patanjali emphasises two kinds of responsibility on the 
moral agent. Thus it is necessary to ascertain that the 
object has been properly cognised, i.e.y that there is no 
misapprehension in consequence of defective perception, 
misinterpretation or error. Secondly the object as thus 
apprehended must be faithfully described in speech, i,e., 
confused utterance as well as intentional deceit must be 
avoided. It is therefore no excuse for the person prac- 
tising veracity to plead ignorance, it being the duty of the 
truthful man to ref tain from utterance till he has acquired 
all the knowledge under the circumstances. And it is also 
no excuse for him to plead accidental slips or unintentional 
misrepresentation, it being his duty to be careful, econo- 
mical and precise in the use of words. Hence the truth- 
ful man must cultivate the habit of gravity and serious- 
ness and a capacity for silence. But this is not all : truth 
which is not beneficial and whole^some is a pseudo-truth 
or falsehood, and when circumstances are such that a 
rigid adherence to truth will vitally injure a sentient 
creature, the bare truth should be‘ avoided even by a lie, 
if necessary. The idea is that such lies are of the nature 
of truth, because the True is the Good and the Good is 
Truth, and the apparent falsehood that contributes to the 
world’s real good is truth,* while the truth that mars or 
frustrates the world’s good is a pseudo-truth and an 
evil to be avoided like falsehood. 

A 

0. Jaina Claxaijication. 

Though Jainism does not come strictly under orthodox 
Hinduism, yet we may consider here some of the Jaina 
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classifications^ not only foi* the philosophical interest they 
possess but also for purposes pf comparison and* contrast 

with* the strictly/Hindu standpoint. , * 

• • . . 

I.* Vifiydnanda’s Classification of the Virtues in the 
Ashtasahasri 

The most interesting Jaina classification is that of 
Vidydnanda in the Ashtasahasri — which is a commentary 
on Samantabhadra’s Kariji. 

Righteousness •(Puriya) and unrighteousness (PApa) 
are characterised by Vidyananda as depending on subjec- 
tive intention or abhisajidhi amd not ^merely on conse- 
quences of happiness or suffering (sukha-duhkhapliala). 
Thus even non^entient objects which are incapable of 
morality can produce consequences of happiness or suffer- 
ing. Similarly the dispassionate saint 'who has attained 
to the «superraoral plane of being is also the cause of 
happy or unhappy consequences to others. Hence mora- 
lity and immorality do not arise merely from results of 
happiness or unhappiness but depend on subjective 
intention or abhisandhi which is absent both in the non- 
sentient objects And the saint. 

What is the natufre of this abhisandhi, subjective 
intention or attitude* which determines right and wrong 
as distinguished from tjonsequences of happiness or 
suffering ?• It is purS (Vishuddhyanga) in the case of 
righteousness (Punya) and in»pure (SamkleshAnga) in the 
case of unrighteousness (PApa). 

1. Samklesha, impurity (of intention), is either 

(a) Arta, of a distressing or afflicting nature, which 
may manifest itself in 

(*) the effort to ^escape from contact with the 
unpleasant (Amanojna), 

(ii) the e%ort to attain (the pleasant when 
separated from it, 
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(iii) absorpision in the* experience , of pain and 

suffering (Vedand), , * ’ , 

(iv) desire for 'the acquisition o.{ power not yet 

acquired (Nidana, Aprdpta-aishvar'yyaprdpti- 
samkalpa), or 

(6) Itaudra, aggressive, violent, which also may take 
four forms, viz., the forms of 

(i) Himsd — Cruelty, 

(ii) Anrta — Unruth, Mendacity, * 

(iii) Steya — Theft, Wrongful Possepsioiv, 

{iv) Vishaya-samrakshana — Aggressiveness in the 
preservation of once’s property. 

2. Vishuddhi, Purity, is likewise either 
(a) Dharmadhydnasvabhdva, i.e., of the nature of 
contemplation of the ideal of Dharma or Duty ; or 
(ft) Shukladhydnasvabhdva, i.e., of the nature of 
contemplation of the ideal of purity or perfec- 
tion (Shukha). 

This, it will be seen, is a new classification of the 
virtues, based not on the consequences of happiness or un- 
happiness but on the purity or impurity of the subjective 
intention or attitude of the moral agent. Hence the 
principle of classification is not any external consequence 
or result, but a state of internaKdeterrainaticn of the Self 
or Atman, viz., that which the Atman becomes. This 
subjective determination takes the form of contemplation 
of Duty or Perfection in the case of Highteousness 
(Punya), and that of aggressiveness and absorption in 
pain in the case of unrighteousness or Papa. Thus this 
subjective self-determination is not the pure willing of 
the Moral Law, but is the concrete determination of the 
self in reference to positive content which consists in the 
ideal of duty or perfection in the case of righteousness or 
virtue and the states of afidiction and aggressiveness 
in the case of unrighteousness. Hence we have here 
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a ^synthesis of externalistic, consequential morality 
witlj the tnternalism of -the theory of sglf-determination. 
While the corj^eljuence by itself dots not determine virtue 
or the opposite, it furnishes the content as it were in 
relation to whifth the subject has tp determine itself in 
the direction of righteousness or unrighteousness. Thus 
riimsa, cruelty, regarded merely as a consequence of 
unhappiness to creatures, is neither righteous nor un- 
righteous, but ^wh(m it results frojn the aggressive nature 
of the moraUagent it .is no longer morally neutral but 

• 9 

becomes a form of unuighteoi^ness reflecting as it does 
a specific act of self-determination on the part of the 
self as a consecfuence of t8e specific impurity of aggres- 
siveness in the will. This aggressiveness or afflliction 
again as a specific psychic state cannot be pure, abstract 
willing ♦but necessarily signifies concrete self-determina- 
tion in reference to positive content. Thus the state of 
afltliction implies concrete self-determination in relation 
to the experiences of want, misery and suffering, thus 
implying consciousness or determination of the self in 
reference to its * condition of passivity, helplessness and 
weakness, just as the* state of aggressiveness implies the 
determination of the self in respect of its consciousness of 
strength, power and vigoul*. 


II 

Another Jaina Classification. 

/ 

Asrava is that by which karma enters the soul. 

Sam vara is the Nirodha,'!^., the arrest of Asrava, the 
arrest of the flux of Karmic matter into the soul. 

Dharma (Righteousness) is one of th^ means (Updyas) 
of Samvara or arrest of Karma. 

Dharma is T^ttarndh, Uttamagunaprakdshayuktah, is 
connected with, or manifests, excellences of the highest 
quality. 
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The Dharmas,* Virtues or Excellences, ajre : — 

(1) Kshamd, Forgiveness, . 

(2) Mdrdava, Mridutd, Humility, ' 

(3) Arjava, Rijiitd,' Sincerity, Straightforwardness, 

(4) ShauCha, Cleanliness, 

(6) Satya, Veracity, 

(6) ^Tapas, Practice of physical hardship and privatidn 

in view of the acquisition of strength of will 
for devotion 

(7) Tydga, Renunciation 

(8) Akinchanya, Strenuousness, 

'^9) Brahmacharyya, Continence, 

This, it will be seen, is a mere enunferation of the 
virtues without any scientific basis of classification. But 
the Jainalist does hot include the other-regarding virtues 
of Benevolence, Succour and Social Service. TMs shows 
that the Jaina virtues aim more at self-culture than 
at social service. This is particularly evident in respect 
of the virtue of Forgiveness or Kshamd in the Jaina list, 
a virtue which we miss in the Hindu enumerations 
proper and which consists primarily in effecting the 
moral uplift of the forgiving persoh at the expense of the 
forgiven. 


D. BtTDDHIST OLASSfriCATION. ^ 

We shall now conclude by a study of the Buddhist 
treatment of the virtues. Buddhism, like Jainism, does 
not come properly under Hinduism, and as we shall see 
Buddhism furnishes in certain respects a very essential 
contrast to the Ifindu ideal of life. But it is also this 
contrast with Hindu Ethics that necessitates some consi- 

f 

deration of Buddhist ethics here without which the Hindu 
standpoint cannot be fully understood in its true 
significance. 
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.The subject of the virtues is considered in thevMAdhya- 
mik^vrtti'b^ Cbandrakirti wlfere the virtues are classified 
into ’ 

I.* Vijnapti-samutthdpikd, morality which is overt 
and expressed • 

, II. Avijnaptayah, or non-manifested moral traits, 
subjective dispositions without* physical expression. 

III. Paribhdganvyam* Karma — righteousness and 

unrighteousness arising from institutional or communal 

• • 

responsibility through fhe righteifus and unrighteous acts 
of the community or the institution. « 

IV. ChittabJhisamskarainanaskarima, righteousness 
and unrighteousness arising from subjective determina- 
tions as revealed in the conscious effort of the mind 
(manasl^arma). 

I. As to the Vijnapti$amutthdpikd^i,€,^^ord\trsL\i^ihs>i 
express themselves in overt action. These are Kushala, 
Viratilakshana, beneficial, in the case of righteousness, 
and Akushala, Aviratilakshana, i.e., noxious or injurious, 
in the case of unrighteousness. They comprise 

(1) Vdkji.e., the virtues of speech and the correspond- 
ing vices. • 

(2) Vispandah, Shariratheshta, i.e., the virtues connect- 
ed with physical activities and the corresponding vices. 

II. As to Avijnaptayah, i.ff., traits or dispositions that 
are non-manifest or without physical expression (paranna 
vijndpayanti iti avijnaptayah — i.e., do not manifest them- 
selves to others). These are mternal^ subjective traits or 
dispositions without external manifestation, and comprise 

(1) Avijnaptayas, subjective dispo^tions, which are 
Aviratilakshanah or Akushalasvabhdvah, Le,, of a hurtful 
(ft injurious natuijp, and 

(2) Avijnaptayas, dispositions, which are Kushala- 
svabhdvah or Viratilakshanah, i.e., of a beneficial nature, 
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As examples oi avijnaptayas under class (i) we have 
{a) the evil or unrighteousness that goes on accumulat- 
ing, determining and' modifying' the character from the 
moment it is subjectively resolved that ‘‘from' this" day 
forward I shall earn my living by plundering and by 
killing sentient beings ” even though this resolution may 
not be immediately put into execution, and again, (S) 
the Akushalalakshanasainskdras or unrighteous tenden- 
cies and dispositions thatgo on accumul iting to the fisher- 
man from after the" moment the fisherman completes the 
weaving of the n(‘t which v ill be an instrument or means 
of killing fish. 

(Adya prabhrti maya prdninjfm hatvd cWauryyam krtvd 
jivikd parikalpayitavyd iti upagamalakshandt pravrtti 
tadakdrinoapi akushalakarma iti upagamalakshandt sata- 
tam avijnaptayah upajdyante kaivartddinam cha jdladi- 
parikarmakdldt prabhrti tadakdrindmapi ya avijnaptayah 
upajdyante td etd aviratilakshanah avijnaptayah.) 

The difference between the two examples above lies 
in the fact that in the first instance there is nothing but 
the outstanding resolution or subjective choice, there 
being no overt action, while i^^" the second there is 
Avijnapti, le., a subliminal tendency with cumulative 
effect after an overt act, the weaving of the net. 
Hence Avijnaptayah represent the subconscious deter- 
minations of the self in continuation of a specific modi- 
fication of the moral personality, a modification which 
has been initiated by the first step in a specific line of 
conduct, a step which may consist either in an outstanding 
subjective resolution or choice or in the first of a series 
of overt acts. 

similarly we have also subconscious determinations of 
a beneficial nature (Kushalasvabhdvah, Viratilakshanah),* 
determinations which may result either from a subjective 
act of a pious resolution or from the outward objective 
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performance of the first of a’ series of meritorious^ acts. 
Thuj I may decide to abstain from the path of evil and 
cruelty (adya j)r^bhrti prdndtipdtddibhyah prativiraitiAm 
iti) a\id from the moment I resolve to do so there is 
subconscious modification of my personality’in the direc- 
tion of righteousness which goes on accumulating even 
wLen there is no conscious, endeavour to bejter^ and 
improve myself in the intervening time. Similarly I may 
perform an overt a^Jt of merit and from the moment I do 
it there is subconscious determination of my self in the 
direction of virtue whicli goes ^n accfimulating even in 
states of unconsciousness or sleep (pramattddi-avasthd). 
(Kdya-vdk-vijnliptiparisarMptikdlakshan^tprabhrti tadut- 
tarakrilam pramattddi-avashthasydpi ydh kushalopdya- 
svabhava avijnaptayah upajdyant6.) 

III.* As to ParibkdgdnvayntH km^ma or morality 
arising from communal responsibility. This again takes 
the two forms of — 

(1) Apunya, demerit or unrighteousness, and 

(2) Punya, merit or righteousness. 

1) Thus we* have Parihhdgdnvayam Apunyam, un- 
righteousness accruing to us from the unrighteous acts of 
the institutions we hfive established. Take for example 
the establishment of a celigious institution such as the 
worship of a particiflar god or goddess. Now such 
worship may lead to animal sacrifice and this is an eVil. 
The responsibility for this evil lies with the author of the 
institution, i.^., Apunya or demerit must accrue to 
him for every such unrightfhous act of the institution. 
(Paribhdganvayam apunyam, yatha devakulddi-pratisthd- 
panam. Tatrasattvd^h hanyanle. TaddevafkuMdi upabhdgdt 
tatkarti nam santdna-paribWganvayam apunyam api jdyatd.) 

(2) Similarly we have also ParjbhdgAnvayam Punyaill 
or righteousness accumulating to the author of an insti- 
tution for the good effects of the institution. 

80 
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IV. Lastly as to ChitUbhisamsk^ra-Manaskarma. 
This is the merit (or demerit) arising from Manaskarma, 
conscious effort or self-determination o( the mind in the 
direction of righteousness (or unrighteousness). Hence 
it is to be distinguished from subconscio^as modification 
of personality (avijnaptayah) as well as from overt acts 
of merit or demerit (vijnaptayali). Thus it implies con- 
scious determination of the self as distinguished from the 
subconscious modifications after a conscious act, but this 

r 

conscious determination is a mental act (manaskarma) 
without objective oi physip^al manifestation. There are 
three forms of this self-conscious determination of the Self. 

(1) Atmasamyamakam chetah or vif^aryyayah — the 
conscious effort after self-restraint or the opposite, 

(2) Pardnugr^ihakam chetah, or viparyyayah, i.e., the 
conscious effort after benevolence or the opposite, ' 

(3) Maitram chetah or viparyyayah — the conscious 
effort after amity and peace with all creatures or the 
opposite. 

It is to be seen that the Buddhist analysis of the 
virtues is suggestive of unique and original norms in 
ethics. Thus the Buddhists recognise subconscious and 
unconscious morality and not merely the self-conscious 
morality of orthodox ethics. Thus ordinarily it is said, 
if we have pravrtti, a voluntary act, we have merit or 
demerit. But the Buddhists with their fine ethical 
sensibility suggest an entirely new norm in ethics. Even 
outstanding resolutions, outstanding arrangements, have 
moral effect because they kifluence the subconscious or 
flubpersonal strata. 

Similarly the Buddhists also speak of institutional 
morality, and this is a new o?.tegory which has to be 
added to modern ethics.^ By institutional morality the 
Buddhists mean that given any institution, the founder 
of the institution is responsible for the good and evil 
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effects of tl^e institutwm This is the conception of 
communal ^and posthumous ethical responsibility — a 
conception which^furnishes the strongest ’contrast to the 
Hindn idftal of ethical self-autonomy and self-determina- 
tion as implied in their doctrine of karma. • 

If now we compare the cardinal Greek virtues with 
thfe Hindu lists we find that the virtues of the mind, 
Detachment (Asprhfi), Compassion (Dayfi), and Reverence 
(Shraddhfi) are specially Hindu. We may contrast them 
with the characteristic Greek virtues which are Justice 
and Friendship, i.e., Justice baspdf on a proper regard for 
the rights of others and friendship which is a sooial’feel- 
ing. It is* otherwise with the Hindifs. Instead of friend- 
liness which is based on strongly defined individuality 
and worldliness, they recommend compassion (anukamp4) 
and faith (paralokashraddhd.). These two are also the 
characteristic Christian virtues, but according to the 
Hindu these are to be cultivated with a view to Asprhd, 
unworldliness, or detachment, which is the highest virtue, 
i.e., from a standpoint which is diametrically opposed to 
the Christian ideal of life. 

It is also to be 8eet» that the Hindu virtues are not 
merely negative coifsisting in merely abstaining from 
vice. Thus the lists include not merely Asteya, absten- 
tion from iheft, Asprhfi, unworldliness, etc., but also the 
positive virtues of charity ,(Dana), succour (ParitrAna) 
and service (Paricharana), and in Patanjali we have also 
Ahimsfi in a positive sense as universal good-will and 
tenderness as the highest of «the virtues, the root of all 
other virtues. These virtues als6 provide for social 
service besides self-culture but for the Hindu it is self, 
culture that is highest in fank and social service is only 
a means to self-culture and self-autonomy to be attained 
by cultivating Asprhfi or unworldliness. 



CHAP'tER' V. 

Special Eeatcres of Psychological 
Hindu Ethics ' 


We shall now consider • tho Psychological Ethics of 
the Hindus as a whole with a view to find out what is 
really significant as well as what is distinctive or charac- 
teristic in the Hindu" treatment. regards the 

Analysis of Volition we jrnay observe that the Hindu 
treatment has almost a modern note about it. The 
distinction between vc/lition proper and the organic activi- 
ties and the analysis of the motive with special reference 
to the consciousness of good or the absence thereof are 
in line with the modern treatment of these questions. 
The distinction however between the cognition of an act 
as distinguished from the passive cognition of a fact, 
between prudential (kdrnya) actions, and moral actions 
proper in their psychological aspects, and between the 
positive and the negative forms of volition, are all specific 
oally Hindu. The analysis of the process of choice with 
special reference to the consciousness of freedom and with 
reference to the order as disting,uished from mere number 
of the conditions of choice, is aJso a contribution to 
the Psychology of volition.^ The forms of determinism 
and indeterminism which are discussed in this connection 
in a purely psychological reference are without parallel 
in modern ethics and moderik psychology both in respect 
of subtlety and profundity. The analysis of the deterrent 
and of the suspension of the deterent with reference to 
the psychology of temptation an^ suicide, and particularly 
of the operation of the deterrent in the negative as 
well as the positive forms of willing, ^ is also another 
special feature of the Hindu treatment. The Nydya 
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conception of^ a specific in pains and pleasures as 

an 'operative factor in choipe is an addition to the 
Benthamite cajculus "which will do • credit even to 
a modern •psychologist. Of moefern* significance is also 
the relativistic; conception’ of willing as dependent 
on the agent’s condition and capacity relatively to the 
time and the circumstances of the willing. 

As regards the Analysis of Conscience, it *may be 
observed in the first place* that the category of Bharma 
or morality ig donsidered from tfi'e subjective as well as 
the objective points of* view. ^And fsom the subjective 
standpoint it is considered not merely as a function of 
the mind {Samlihya) but also as a determination of the 
substantive Self (Nyaya) resulting from the purity of the 
intention. Similarly from the objective standpoint it is 
considered not merely as external Shastrika prescription 
(Bhdtta) but also as Apurva which is the essence of duty 
as an accomplished verity of the Moral Order (Prdbhakara). 
It may be observed also that morality is regarded as 
having only relative and empirical validity in all Hindu 
systems except the Mimdmsaka, the idea being that the 
righteousness which accrues to the agent through the 
accomplishment of Uie duties being an event in time 
cannot bo a natural or ei^ential accompaniment of the 
Self in itg true nature. This holds good even of the 
Rdminujists who recognise an essential difference between 
the natural unmediated morality of the empirical life and 
the morality of the transcendental life which is transfigur- 
ed by medintion through the«act of self-surrender to the 
Absolute. In this latter stage morality is divested of 
its subjective character as seeking of tl\e subjective end 
and becomes the realisation of the Absolute in Self so 
that self-love becomes transformed into the love of God. 
The Purvamimdftisakas however, and’ particularly the 
Prdbhdkara school of the Purvamimdmsakas, ascribe a 
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transcendental significance ' to* morality, conceiving the 
highest end of the spirit as ^consisting in Niyogasiddhi or 
realisation of tlie Meral Imperartive. The Sdnkhya, the 
Vedanta as well as the ^Tydya-Vaisheshika systems on the 
contrary ascribe only a relative significance to morality 
on the ground that it conduces to no lasting fruition and 
also entails suffering. But/(vhile the Sankhya condemns 
such morality altogether, particularly the morality of 
scripture as entailing suf erring through the impurities 
of destruction of “ life, etc., recognising only a higher 
noetic morality of Sdttvika duties as leading to the 
discriminative knowledge of Spirit, the Shankara-Veddn- 
tists nnd some of the 'Udmdnujhts justify ^ven the jlower 
morality as subservient to the higher ethics of the 
transcendental life. Ihe frank recognition of the evil- 
element in the himsd of animal slaughter even from the 
standpoint of ceremonial ethics is another merit of the 
Hindus, and the attempts to reconcile the authority of 
the natural reason with that of Shastrika revelation in 
this connection are only an indication of their synthetic 
mind, however scholastic the solutions may appear to be. Of 
particular significance in this connection is the Prdbhdkara 
justification of Shdstrika himsa as mere means and the 
condemnation of it when desired as an end-in-itself. It 
represents the most remarkable attempt at a purely ethical 
explanation of duty from the standpoint of moral disin- 
terestedness on the basis of a purely external code. The 
conception of Apurva as an ontological verity of the Moral 
Order which is self-established and therefore an end-in- 
itself constitutes the foundation of the Prdbhdkara 
rigorism which is elaborated out of the scriptural code. 
It is a contribution to the analysis of duty which implies 
not merely an external code but also a moral verity as a 
new category which comes into operation through the 
modalities. The Sdnkhya rejection of the external 
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Shastrika cod«, the Nydya^and the Rdmdnujist attempts 
at 3^ rational ethical interpi*etation thereof, and the 
Shankara- Vedanta differentiation^ df ^ the two paths in 
which* externalism is merged. at last into the higher ethics 
of the noetic duties, are the variqus Hindu devices to 
transcend the purely ceremonial standpoint. They are 
indicative not only of a frahk recognition of the inadequacy 
of ethical externalism but also of the need of a rational 
justification tlierecrf from the intprnalistic standpoint of 
self-purificatibn. •The rjecognition of a prudential morality 
of the conditional scriptural duWes besides the disinterest* 
ed morality of the unconditional duties is also an indication 
of the syntlieticfnind of the Hindus. Even the Naiydyika 
recognises disinterested morality from his utilitarian, 
consequential standpoint by admitting a non-pathological 
motive vf hich is neither attraction nor aversion. It works 
for the highest end through the unconditional duties 
— the end, viz,, of absolute freedom from suffering. 
This end being negative does not imply pathological 
feelings such as attraction or aversion. There is thus 
a non-pathological feeling, viz,, the desire for the 
highest end — a non-ut*ilitarian motive for the end of 
freedom from suffering which operates through the un- 
conditional duties. Hence*there is disinterested morality 
even for tlie Naiydyika who accepts ethical as well 
as psychological utilitarianism or consequentialism. 
Contrarywise even the Prabhakaras recognise an inter- 
ested morality which they reconcile with their ethical 
purism by divesting it of its strictly moral character. 
I hus the conditional duties, according to the Prdbhdkara, 
are not devoid of authority, but as this* authority is of 
the logical order as distingaished from the moral authority 
of duty it does notjmpair the disinterestedness of morality 
proper. The conditional duties are therefore to be 
accepted along with the unconditional duties, but while 
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the latter are to be accomplished as mo/al duties, the 
former have to be recognised as expressing thfe 'nature of 
things as the basis of action. This is ho^ the Prdbhdkara 
provides interested morality, in his scheme of ethical 
rigorism. The Prabhdkara synthesis in 'this respect is 
the counterpart of the Nydya synthesis of moral disinter- 
estedness with psychological ana ethical consequentialism. 
The same synthetic spirit is also to be remarked in the 
analysis of conscience vehich is considered not only in its 
ethical aspects and implications but also always with 
reference to the positive psychological bases, viz., the 
conditions of the psychological motive. Noteworthy also 
in this connection are the comprehensiveness, tlie subtlety 
and depth of the analysis which considers moral obliga- 
tion not only with reference to the moments of subjective 
impulsion and objective duty, but also with refe'rence to 
the nature of the operative process which it involves as 
well as the implication, of subjective freedom and an 
objective personal source. The Nydya conception of a 
purely psychological operation of the Moral Imperative 
through the desire for consequence is significant in this 
connection, particularly in view of the Nydya conception 
of this Imperative as a Personal cornmand which is law* 
making. The Bhfitta and the Prdbhdkara conception of 
a moral motivation distinct from ^psychologic&l motiva- 
tion through the desire for the consequence is also a 
contribution to the Doctrine of Conscience. Particularly 
important in this connection is the issue which is raised 
by the PrdbhAkaras against the Bhattas as to whether 
moral causation is to be conceived on the analogy of 
physical or psychological causation. The Prfibhdkara 
contention that this being more revelation as distinct 
from compulsion we c have here a category distinct 
from causation as ordinarily understood, is full of sugges- 
tion alike for the ethics of moral determination and the 
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metaphysics of causattor^y The Prdbhdkaras rightly point 
oiut that cahsality as an ethical category is to, be distin- 
guished trom causality as h psychological or physio^il 
category. Tl^e’-Bhdttas however* dp not recognise any 
essential difference between. the two, the moral operation 
of the imperaitive according to them being of the same 
order as psychological or physical causation, the only 
difference being that if is an impersonal action of the 
law as distinguished from the action of the desire in the 
agent. The Bhd'Jtas thus secure the autonomy of moral 
authority as*indt?pende>nt of an end or consequence which 
however oper^es causally oft the will analogously to 
natural causation. In so far however as they assun^ie 
also a logical end of this moral authority which operates 
as a psychological motive in the agent, they also provide 
the natural heteronomy of the will *in their ethics of 
moral * autonomy and impersonal operation of the 
Imperative. The Bhdtta view thus represents an ex- 
tremely original reconciliation of the naturalism of 
psychological willftig with the independent authority of 
moral duty. Tlie Nydya conception of a subjective and 
objective moral* authority is also a unique synthesis of 
ethical necessity with*ethical freedom based on a purely 
psychological interpretation of moral motivation. The 
Naiydyika contends that the moral end operates psycho- 
logically through the "agent’s desire without impugning 
either moral freedom or the autonomy and independency 
of moral authority. The Prabhdkaras however analyse 
moral obligation into a unique feeling of impulsion in 
the self which is induced by the knowledge-inducing 
function of the Imperative — a function which is distinct 
alike from impersonal causal operation* or compulsion and 
psychological motivation through the desire for the 
consequence, it is through this feeling which is self- 
evidencing that duty as an ontological moral verity 
31 
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establishes itself ir\ consciousness and this is^ moral obli- 
gation. The Prdbhdkaras thus secure the 4uj[-onomy of 
the Imperative not merely by recognising in it a new 
category distinct from Ihe psychological efid, b^it also by 
distinguishing, its function of revelation of^the Law from 
causal or mechanical Operation on the will. The analysis 
of Niyoga in this connection with reference to the two 
moments of subjective prompting and objective duty, 
particularly the eleven different interpretations of Niyoga, 
constitute one of the most valuable contributions to the 
Doctrine of Consc’ence.^ The moral proof of freedom as 
implicated in the consciousness of duty is not specifically 
Hindu, but consideredas a supplement to the psychological 
proof of it as implicated in the consciousness of willing 
it is characterised by a comprehensiveness of point of view 
which is lacking in the western treatment. Ttie Hindu 
treatment of an objective implication of a Personal 
Source of the Moral Law is also very full and comprehen- 
sive, the question being threshed out from nearly every 
point of view. Lastly, the Hindu conception of subjective 
right as implying not only the agent’s intention but also 
the purity of this intention such ps freedom from pride, 
vanity, etc., is quite in agreement with modern ethics. 
Similarly the Hindu conception of objective wrong even 
in the absence of the agent’s intentum, i.e,, of \vrong and 
consequent responsibility on account of the agent’s 
inadvertence which it implies, is perfectly rational and 
legitimate. The conception of a penalty in the latter 
case as required for merely, social reasons (i.e., for im- 
pressing on men’s minds the need of carefulne s in view 
of the harm which may otherwise be done) is also a very 
sane view of moral responsibility. 

Gharacteristic then in the Hindu analysis of conscience 
are not only the conceptions of morality as a subjective 
and an objective category, of objective as well as subjective 
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rightness, of duty as an Ontological verity of the moral 
order, and • of conditional and unconditional duties, but 
also the distinotjon between the moraf prompting and 
the Impertitive or duty which prompts, the conception of 
a moral op(‘ratk)n of the Imperative^ as distinguished from 
the operation of d(isire in the agent, of a moral causation 
as* mere revelation as distmgiiitihed from natural qausation 
or compulsion of the will^ and lastly of the importance of 
purification of tho#motive from all empirical inclination 
with a view ‘to the disinterested accomplishment of the 
unconditional duties wl\ich is t^^e highest morality. The 
importance which is thus ascribed to the unconditional Suties 
is a necesifarj Corollary of their conception of the highest 
end as the non-empirical Transcendental Freedom of the 
Spirit. The way of experience is not the way to this non- 
empirical end or goal and this necessitates purification in 
the sense of freedom from all empirical desire as a negative 
condition of the realisation of the highest end. At the same 
time the empirical duties are not discarded altogether but 
are recognised as having a certain value especially as a 
preliminary mofal discipline to the higher morality of 
the unconditional and Emetic duties. It is the uncondi- 
tional and noetic dfities therefore that are highest in 
rank as leading direct to 4he Freedom and Autonomy of 
the Self which is the highest end, and the ethical and 
empirical duties have valu^ only as preparatory to the 
higher duties. The highest ethics, according to the 
Hindu, is therefore the ethics of knowledge and purifica- 
tion of desire, i.e., the ethics ftf the negation of empirical 
life, but the lower ethics of the practical life is also 
recognised as a preliminary training to the higher discip- 
line of the spirit. We ha^e already seen that this is also 
a characteristic feature of the Hindu treatment of the 
Springs of Action and the classification of the Virtues. 
The passions and impulses are considered in view of this 
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hon-empirical end of the’ spirit and even the Social virtues 
are recognised only as cond*uciv^ to self-autonoray -and 
spiritual freedom. The highest virtue is thus^ unworldliness 
just as the purest impulse is*dispassion, and these are the 
steps or stepping-stones as it were on whicfi the individual 
ascends to his non-empirical . ideal from the plane of t^ie 
pathological impulses of his' phenomenal life. 

The Psychological Ethics of - the Hindus is therefore 
essentially a schen\e of practical ethics ‘which has in view 
the realisation of tjie Transcenden-tal Id'eal of the Spirit. 
In so, far as this ideal is conceived in tiie main as the 
negation of the empirical, phenomenal life it is also a 
scheme of practical ethics which has the annulment of 
the practical life for its object. It is, however, a scheme 
which is not metaphysically deduced or merely assumed 
as a first principle, but is also expounded on a positive 
basis of psychological observation and analysis of the 
conditions of volition and the springs of action. This is 
a special feature of Hindu Psychological Ethics in which 
the scheme of the unconditional and noetic duties is 

j f 

conceived not merely in view of the non-empirical trans- 
cendental ideal of freedom but also with reference to the 

t 

positive conditions of their accomplishment through the 
non-pathological or Sdttvika impulses and emotions. It 
is these which constitute the links as it were between the 
empirical life of the individual and the non-empirical goal 
which he is to reach. Through these pure impulses free 
from empirical taint the individual is prompted to the 
accomplishment of I;he unconditional and noetic duties 
which by inducing disinterestedness and knowledge effects 
ai last his freedom from the bonds of experience. The 
highest ethics of the Hindus' is therefore this ethics of 
disinterestedness and cbntemplation and, their psychologi- 
cal ethics is only the explication of this higher ethics 
with reference to their positive and practical conditions. 
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The Psychological Ethics *of the. HinSus is t^jerefore a 
synthetic •scheme of the •practical and positive conditions 
of the realisatij>n*^f disinterestedness and the contempla- 
tive virtues preparatory, to the non-empirical and 
intellectual idSal of freedom-in-knovvledge‘ — a scheme of 
ascending stages of realisation through the secular, the 
scriptural-conditional, anfl the scriptural-uncopditional 
duties merging at last into the noetic duties proper which 
are essential to,ahsf)lute knowledge. It is thus regulative 
as wellasem|)iricnl, no(itic as well as practical, a synthetic 
plan of progressive approximation to*the non-empirical 
spiritual end through a graded scheme of duties defined 
with reference to their positive psychological bases and 
conditions. 
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The Ethico-Spiiutual Ideal of the Hindus (Moksha) 

AND ' 

Iis Realisation (Mokshasadhana). 

We have seerv liow"the Psychological' Etliics of the 
Hindus aims at t-Jie iu'wavdisatioii of merely objective 
‘morality by laying down the principles and conditions of 
self-purification. Self-puri(icatv)n, however, is' not the 
highest spiritual end, but is only a means to the highest 
end which is Moksba or Freedom of the life absolute and 
transcendental. We shall therefore consider now the Hindu 
Doctrine of Moksha or tlie Freedom of the Spirit and of 
Mokshasddhana or the means of its realisation. In so far 
as this freedom has to be regarded in relation to a prior 
state of bondage, tlie Doctrine of Bandha or bondage of the 
phenomenal life has also to be considered in connection with 
the Doctrine of Transcendental Freedom. We propose to 
consider these from the standpoint of -the different systems 
of Hindu Philosophy, and for the sake of convenience we 
propose to treat the ideal and the m/:ans of its realisation 
separately in two sections, 

1. The Spikitual Ideal of the Hindcjs : 

The Doctrine of MoksuI oh Spiritual Freedom. 

We have already seen that the highest ideal is con- 
ceived in Hindu Philosophy as a state of freedom from 
the bonds of the empirical life and therefore as a negation 
of experience which, however, may or may not be conceiv- 
ed as also a reaffirmation or restoration of it from a higher 
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standpoint. ^ Thus the ^STydya, tlie Bankhya and the 
Shankara-Veddnta all conceive the hii^hest ideal as the 
neg^ion of. th(^ phenotnenal life, ivliile^the Ramanujists 
contend that this negation is only*a sfep in the reaffirma- 
tion and restoration of experience from* the absolute 
standpoint. But while in tlie NyViya and Vaisheshika 
systems this negation is co^iceivcd as itself constituting the 
essence of the transcendental life, according to Sdnkhya 
and Vedanta the' highest state is conceived also as the 
realisation o^ ?i positive transcendcnitffl content such as 
Blessedness or Knowledge beskjeS beiifg the negation of 
all that is empirical. • 

• • • 

Moksha According to the Vaishesiiikas. 

Thu.^ tlie highest freedom is described in the Vaisheshi- 
ka system as tlie negation of all empirical content in the 
self. Sridhara in the Nyayakandalitika describes 
Vaisheshika Mokslui as the absolute destruction of the 
nine specific qualities of the Self. (Navdnam atmavi- 
sheshagunanam atyantochchhedah mokshah.) The nine 
specific qiiilities of the«Self arc : — Intelligence (Buddhi), 
Pleasure (Sukha), Pain (Duhkha), Desire (Ichchhd), 
Aversion (Dvesha), Conation (Prayatna), Righteousness 
(Dharma), ♦Unrighteousness (Adharma) and predisposition 
due to past experience (Samsl^ira). All these become ex- 
tinct, according to the Vaisheshika, in the state of 
Transcendental Preedorn. Hence it is a state of freedom 
not only from pleasures and patns but also from intelligence 
or consciousness, a state tlierefoiv of unconsciousness or 
absolute cessation of all experience in the self. It is there- 
fore not even a state of s(:yf-knowledgo, though according 
to the Vaisheshikas it is produced hy sidf-knowledge and 
the accomplishment of the unconditional duties. The 
Vaisheshikas contend that though it is a state of negation 
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of all experience yet it is a sCate of felicity, of the felicity 
or satisfaction that belongs by nature to the self. This 
is how the Vaisheshikas meet the objection of the critics 
who say that Vaisheshika Moksha is iniistinguishable 
from the unconsciousness of Tnaterial bodies sucli as that of 
a pebble or a piece of wood. But tlu^ difficulty still remains 
as to how a state of felicity is to be conceived which is 
not an Experienced felicity, i.e,, of which there can be no 
consciousness whatsoever. The Vaisheshikas argue that 
tjiere is felicity in the* self-centered repose and calm of 
the self, a felicity which may be realised by means of 
self-knowledge, self-collectedness, contentment and the 
highest righteousness. But since they maintain that 
this state of pure being of the self is also free from 
intelligence or consciousness, this felicity can only be a 
felicity of quiescence and sleep, the rest and calm of 
materiality as their critics point out. Further since 
happiness is always a felt happiness according to the 
Vaisheshikas it is a contradiction to suppose that there 
is natural felicity in the self even in the absence of 
consciousness. 


f 

Moksha. According to Nyaya. 

The Naiydyikas agree with the Vaisheshikas in all 
essentials in this negative conception of Moksha as the 
freedom of the spirit from the bonds of experience. But 
they point out that freedom from suffering which is the 
essence of true spiritual freedom entails also the abjura- 
tion of happiness which is inseparable from suffering. 
The highest state, according to the Naiyayika, therefore 
is not freedom from experience for its own sake, but 
total and absolute freedom from suffering (Dubkkhena 
^yantikah viyogah), and this implies nbt only renunoia- 
Um of happiness which is always connected with pain. 
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but, also the • negation of* the eippiricstl life. J^or the 
^ Naiy^yika ‘therefore the cessation of the empirical life is 
only a moment ‘in the realisation of that freedom from 
pain ^icli is the highest end. The* Naiydyika is also 
more consistent* than the Vaisheshika in the rejection 
of a transcendental felicity in the self as distinguished 
from empirical pleasure. •The. Nydya contention is that 
happiness has to be renounced as being inseparable from 
suffering, and as •there is no experience of suffering 
in the highest state of ^freedom from J)ain there is also 
no experience of any t/’anscei^ental felicity or satisfao-. 
tion in the positive sense. It may be called a felicitous 
state only in •the negaflve sense* i.e.y as a state of 
freedom from the unrest of life and experience. The 
Naiydyika points out that though -the psychological 
reality of pleasure as a positive experience cannot be 
denied, yet pleasure being inseparably connected with 
pain through the cause (niraitta), the substrata (ddhdra) 
as well as the experience (upalabdhi) of pleasure, 
there is no freedom from pain without the renunciation 
of pleasure along* with it. In this connection the Naiyd- 
yika refutes the views •of the opponents and critics of 
Nydya, particularly *the views of those who conceive 
Moksha as a state of pleasurable experience. Against 
these the •Naiydyika 'points out that if a man were to be 
actuated by calculations of« imperishable happiness and 
the like, he would not be free (mukta) in the true sense. 
He will be the slave of his desire for the happiness of 
Moksha, and this desire as a •motive-force will be a source 
of bondage. It is true that aversion *to pain as a motive to 
Moksha will equally bind (Dveshasysu bandhaqa samd*- 
jnandt), but this is why ihe freedom of Moksha which is 
total and absolute freedom from pain is to be sought only 
in dispassion and not in the pathological feelings of desire 
or aversion. Thus there is no pathological desire or 
3 * 
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attraction for Moksha, as absnlute freedom from pain. 
Attraction (rd"a) supposes a positive content tvbich is anu- 
kula or favourable to'the self, hut freeibun from pain is a 
negative ideal which is only not unfavourable (i’lpratikula) 
and not positively favourable. Similarly a^^ersion also can- 
not be a motive for absolute freedom from pain. Aversion 
is itself a form of pain and .tlins’cannot act as a motive for 
that which consists in the absolute cessation of pain. In 
short, the highest ideal conceived as t^ie total and abso- 
lute cessation of pain is independent O'f alF pathological 
motives, while the highest ideal conceived as a positive 
happine.ss necessarily implies impure motives and thus 
cannot lead to true freedom. I’he seeker of true freedom 
therefore seeks only cessation of pain from a pure feeling 
of dispassion without any pathological aversion as the 
motive (Advishan pravartamanah apratikulam duhkhaha- 
nam adhigachchati — “ Nydyavaitika ” of Udyotkara). 
Believers in the doctrine of imperishable happiness as the 
highest ideal^contend that there is imperishable happiness 
in the self (Atmani nifyam sukhamasti) and that man’s 
highest end is the realisation of this happiness. Accord- 
ing to their view a variety of conditions would not all 
produce happiness in the absence of eternal, imperishable 
happiness in the self. In the phenomenal life there is no 
lasting manifestation of this happiness and the- essence of 
the transcendental life consi' ts in the full manifestation of 
this happiness. The Naiyayika however points out that 
this psychologico-epistemological argument for the exist- 
ence of imperishable happiness in the self will also equally 
prove the existence of imperishable suffering as well as 
imperishable desire and other states of consciousness 
(duhkharaapi nityam kalpayita.7yam, ichchddayashcha — 
“Nydyavdrtika”). Hquce tlie argument consistently 
carried out will make every conscious state a resurgence of 
what is below the threshold. It will thus lead to Idealism 
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and^will make the assumption of external object super- 
fluous. But; the Mimamsakas who preacli tliis will hardly 
accept this Idealistic mefaphysic. Nor will the logical 
corollary of eternal suffering in the self be consistent with 
their doctritie ai Moksha as the realisatidu of eternal 
happiness. In sliort, the doctrine of eternal, imperishable 
happiness being below the threshold in the phenomepal life 
will also imply that every ^stato of consciousness lives an 
immortal life below the threshold and thus we shall have a 
most wonderfJ^l netherland of mental life in which states, 
contradictory and mutualjy inco^npatibl0, continue simul- 
taneously in beiiii^ so that desire continues alongsicfe of 
aversion an(l pair? endures the experience of pleasure. 
Such will also be the state of Moksha in which the mani- 
festation of the latent happiness will also involve the 
manifest?»tion of the latent unhappiness. Further what 
does this abhivyakti, this manifestation of happiness in the 
self, mean? (1) If manifestation means cognition or 
knowledge of the happiness by the self, then the question 
is whether such manifestation is eternal or non-eternal. 
If it were eternal* then there would be no distinction 
between the liberated •(mukta) and the non-liberated 
(samsdrastha). Further there would be no diversity in 
the emotional life, but onIy*one unbroken continuum of 
happiness. ‘Lastly therd would be no possibility of suffer- 
ing and therefore also no desiroifor freedom from suffering 
(duhkhajihasa) nor any toiling for liberation (Moksha- 
praydsa) as a consequ(mce. It is hardly to the point to 
argue that the body is an obstacle to happiness, and there- 
fore there is need of toiling for the realisation of this happi- 
ness. The body is only a means of fruition (upahhoga) 
and therefore cannot he an i)bstacle. Further with eternal 
happiness of the liberated wo m^y also imagine an 
imperishable body as the instrument (nimitta, sddhana) 
thereof. But if an imperishable body is felt to be a 4 
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absurdity so also inust .be eterua^ happiness, (2) Secondly, 
if the manifestation of eterna.l happiness is non-eternal 
(anitya), then there must be a reason why there is such 
occasional manifestation. You must postulate* a oonnec- 
tion of the soul- substance with its organ of experience, 
viz., the mind. This connection of soul and mind will 
have to be assumed as a condition of the manifestation 
besides the existence of eternal happiness in the self. In 
liberation these will be the only conditions of the realisa- 
tion of happiness and no external objects wi/:l be required. 
In the same way theii ^ there may be sense-experiences 
(rupfidivishayajndna) without external objects being 
required. We shall 'thus have»'a strange eort of liberation 
which will not be detatchment of the self (Kaivalya) in 
any case as these will be apprehension of all objects 
(sarvhrthopalabdhi). Believers in the Doctrine of Eternal 
Happiness also prove their theory by an ethical argument. 
They point out that there is ishtddhigamdrthapravrttih, 
pursuit of the satisfaction derived from the good. 
Since this cannot reach its proper goal except in eternal 
happiness, therefore such happiness must exist. (Seyam 
pravrttih nityasukhe arthavati nanyathd). This is a 
practical, ethical ground in proof of eternal happiness 
based on a positive basis of jconative experience. It is 
assumed that conation as the pursuit of satisfaction would 
be senseless if there were no eternal happiness in which it 
could be fulfilled. The Naiyfiyika however points out 
that it is not necessary to assume this. Conation is both 
rejection of the evil (anisUtahdna) and selection of the 
good (hitaprdpti). Thus conation may have a negative 
as well as a positive end, and therefore freedom from pain 
(dubkhfibhdva) may be an objept of pursuit quite as well 
as a positive satisfaction (pravrtti-dveitadarshanfit). 
There is no happiness without suffering, but there is free- 
dom from both happiness and suffering. A conation is 
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thus fulfilled only in tfia negative ideal of absolute free- 
dom and jiot in any positive satisfaction which invariably 
entails suffering. It is-sometiraes firgudtl on the basis of 
scriptural authority that liberatidn nTust consist in some 
kind of imperishable happiness. Por example, in the 
Anandashruti the liberated is described as living the life 
oT blessedness and felieity* (Muktah sukhi bbavati iti 
8 hruyat6- Anandashruti). Such scriptural texts, it is helds 
contradict the vie\jf that th'ere is no happiness in the state 
of freedom. N'fh^Naiyayika however points out that what 
is really meant by happine^ In surfi scriptural texts is 
mere relief from suffering. As a matter of fact the 
use of th5 tern* happiness to indicate mere negative relief 
is very common among men (Duhkhdbhdveapi 
sukhasbabdah prayogah vabudbd loke), E.g., we describe 
the state of freedom from illness as a state of being well. 

In this connection the Naiysiyika considers also some 
of the other views of Moksha, for example, the views 
of Patanjali and some of the Buddhists. Thus according 
to some Buddhists (and also Patanjali) Moksha is the 
destruction of the mind or mental continuum (Chiitam 
vimuchyate ityanyc)^ It is argued that the mind is 
subject to attraction»and other impulses. Since these can 
have no power over the splf, the mind as subject to these 
must originate in a material medium or vehicle other than 
the self. The Naiydyika however points out that if this 
were true, Moksha becomes possible after death (ayan6 
moksha siddhah). The Naiyayika holds that it is the self 
which becomes subject to the impulses through the mind 
which is its organ of experience. What is necessary is 
therefore the freedom of the self by ihe purification of 
its pathological dispositions and cravings. So long as 
these continue in the self there is no true freedom (which 
is the extinction* of the possibilities of future experiences) 
even though there may be a temporary separation from 
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the mind through* death, ft therefore a mistake to 
think that one becomes free ^rom experience merely by 
being separated irom. one’s mind which is the organ of 
experience. The mi?^cake of these Buddhist?? arises from 
the erroneous - conception that the Chitta ^r mind is not 
only the organ but also the subject of the experience. 
The subject is the Atman, or self and the mind is the 
instrument through which the self becomes the subject 
of experiences. r 

Another Buddhist view is that Mo^vsbaf consists in 
the arrest of the’ strean?. of consciousness (santati 
anutpdda). But this is also inadmissible according to the 
Naiyayika for the sirhple reas6n that the stream as 
a concatenation of causes andeirects(karya-karanapravaha) 
can never cease. Tlie Nyaya contention is that an ideal 
which by its very nature can never be accomy)lish9d or 
realised actually is not admissible even as an ideal. 

Lastly there is the vi(‘W that Mokslui consists 
in the cessation of the possibilities of future experience 
(andgatanutpada). The Naiyaika points out that the 
unborn future is of itself nonexistent ‘and therefore 
nothing remains to be done according to such a view. The 
Naiyayika means that the past as an accumulated mass 
of present dispositions with potency to mature in future 
experiences leaves scope for work * to be done^ but the 
future as future is simply non-existent and the arrest of 
the future in this sense signifies nothing. 

According to Nyaya therefore bondage is a condition 
of the Atman or self, the condition of its being subject 
to experiences including feelings of attraction, aversion, 
etc., which lead to unhappiness. It is a condition of the 
self which comes about through its connection with the 
mind which is the organ or instrument of experience. 
The effect of sucli connection is not merely specific 
experiences in the self, but also certain tendencies or 
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dwpositions (samskdras) in the sdf as a consequence of 
its ^experiences. The* self’s true fi;eedom therefore 
consists not nq^rely in the cessation cj' its experi(;nces* but 
also in the destruction of* these latest tendencies which 
mature into future experiences thi»ough the self’s con- 
nection with the mind when the suitable occasions arise. 
The destruction of these lendcnieies means the destruction 
of the future. pO'<sil)ililh3ii of exp rience, the negation 
of the will-to-Live find not mer(‘ly of tl^e actual experien- 
ces into which it*maierialises. \J^hat required therefore 
is something more than* the m^e severance of the ^self’s 
connection with the mind. Such^ severance may be 
effected in death, in sleep, etc , nut it does not produce 
real freedom, for the tendencies, the latent dispositions, 
remain in the self inspite of the severance and because 
of such^dispositions there is fresh connection with the mind 
after an interval of rest, resulting in fresh experiences. 
What is required therefore is the destruction of these 
samskdras or dispositions in the self by self-knowledge 
and by self-purification through the performance of the 

unconditional duties. Whcm the self thus masters its 

# 

Trshna or thirst for life by tlie destruction of even the 
subtle tendencies and dispositions, there is not only a 
cessation of all actual but also of all possible experience. 
Thereby tlie self becom(‘s free from the miseri(»s by being 
free from all experience and lives the life of calm and 
peaceful rest iu itself. This may be a negative, pessimistic 
ideal, but it is the only one \^orth s(‘eking since happiness 
is impossible without suffering. It w however not Bud- 
dhist Nirvana which is annihilation of self instead of beinsr 
the realisation of its fn^edom. Nor is it Shankara’s 
Moksha which is self-anniliilation in the Absolute instead 
of being true sf#lf-realisation. It is indeed the negation 
of all empirical content in the self, but this is because 
such content does not belong to the self’s true nq,ture. 
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The Sankhta Doctrine of Moksha; 

There are many poinis of similarity bet\Feen ^ Sdnkhya 
and Nydya in respect of this negative conception of 
Moksha as freedom » from experience. In the first 
place, Sdnkhya agrees with Nydya in respect of its 
pessimistic conception of the highest end as total and 
absolute freedom from all kinds of suffering. It also 
agrees with the l^y^ya view that the realisation of this 
end is possible or^y by freedom from alf experience. 
Lastly it maintains that the self’s freedom is not self- 
annihilation in Brahpfia, but the realisation of its distinc- 
tive reality as independent and autonomous. But while 
according to Nydya this self-autonomy means the reali- 
sation of the self’s essence as spiritual substance in which 
not even consciousness remains, according to Sdnkhya 
the self is consciousness itself, not a substance, far less 
an unconscious spiritual substance. It is this Purusha 
as light of consciousness that shines forth in experience, 
and true feedom is the realisation of Purusha’s essence 
as pure light or illumination. It is through Purusha’s 
illumination that the non-manifest, formless Prakrti 
becomes manifest as a world of forms, and it is in 
Purusha’s experience that the world is fulfilled as a world 
of experience. Purusha is thus the bhoktd, Ihe experi- 
encer for which the world of experience comes into 
being. But Purusha is not experiencer in the Nydya 
sense of being the material (;',ause of experience, the soul 
substance to which experience appertains as a qualitative 
determination. Purusha is experiencer only in the 
sense of being the final cause, the end which is being 
realised by the world of experience. It is for Purusha’s 
experience that a world comes into being, and it is also 
in Purusha’s fruition that the world is fulfilled. Purusha 
accomplishes nothing for its own sake. It is inactive, 
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indifferent, s^lf-accoinplisfied Li^iit from etermty. AW 
acti^ty "belongs to Prakrti* which is ^the mat(3rial and 
efficient cause ^of. experience. PiMkVti functions toAvards 
Purusha’s fruition, and the.activities of IVakrti result in 
Purusha’s experience. .How can. the fruition go to 
Purush'a if Purusha is not an active agent ? Phis is 
not impossible the Sdnkhfa replies. The fulfilled subject 
is not necessarily also Uie fulfilling agent. Experience 
abounds in instances to tlie crnjrary (Akarturapi phalor 
pabhogah anVadyavat). Take the case of the preparation 
of the meal. The meal is prepared by the cook, but it 
is the king who enjoys it (annddi upabhogah rajno 
bhavati). Take another case. The battle is fought by 
the soldiers, but the glory or the defeat goes to the king. 
So is it with Purusha. It is the Undelstanding (Buddhi) 
that acfively functions in experience, but it is Purusha 
that enjoys the results thereof. The Understanding is a. 
form of Prakrti, and Purusha enjoys in the functions of 
its Understanding •through a beginningless relation of 
ownership with it. It is a unique relation, this relationship 
of ownership (svatvasvamitvasambandha) which is to be 
distinguished from th^ relation of agent and instrument 
or of substance and attribute. It is the relation through 
which each Purusha is i^lated to its IJndersiandiug or 
Buddhi wliich is an evolute of Prakrti. It accounts for 
the individual character of# experience, the one-to-one 
ordering which gives uniqueness to my world as distin- 
guished from yours. Through this relation Purusha 
attains fruition in the transformations of its Understanding. 
Pleasures and pains arc functions of the Understanding, 
the transformations of the Buddlii which is their, material 
vehicle or basis. Purush*, is fulfilled tlirough the transfor- 
mations of its Buddhi which, are reflected into it 
® 1 * * 

through the relation of ownership. The Naiyayika 
believes in a real determination of the Self in experience, 
83 
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But how can there -be real determination when the Self in 
its true essence is said to be f^ee f^om experience ? There 
can therefore be experience only in the form of reflection 
or appearance in the Self. There cannot nc r^^al modi- 
fication of the Self as a consequence. Alh modifications, 
all transformations belong to the Understanding^, and 
Piirusha’s fruition is only “ craifscendental shine,” mere 
pratibimba, reflection or appearance. It is in the reflec- 
tion of the pleasures and pains of Buddhi in Purusha, the 
reflection of the determinations of the l^nde^standing in 
the Original Light of all experience, that Purusha is 
fulfilPd. This is Purusha’s bondage, this accomplishment 
of the accomplished Light of consciousness thVough the 
reflection into it of the empirical objects, which it itself 
causes to appear. It is therefore oupadhika^ phenomenal 
bondage, not real enrichment of Purusha. It is the cause 
of Purusha’s suifering however, this experience of Purusha 
which is mere appearance. Realisation of true freedom 
means the cancellation of this appearance by the realisation 
of Purusha’s detached essence through discriminative 
knowledge. It is because bondage is mere appearance 
that freedom is attainable. If bondage were natural 
(svavdvika), freedom would not be possible except by 
self-destruction. If Bondage vere caused (naimittika), 
then the only possible causes being" space (de^ha), time 
(kala) and organisation (avastha) the first two which are 
ubiquitous (bibhu) will not explain bandha-vishesha, the 
specific, individual character of the bondage or expeiience 
in every case, while the last being a characteristic of the 
physical body (dehadharma) will not account for Purusha’s 
bondage. Bondage is therefore of the nature of Bhrama 
or illusion whose origin is to be fought in some adventi- 
tious factor or Upddhi In this case the Upadhi is the 
attachment of Purusha to Prakrti, i.e,, Purusha’s unique 
relatio?i to Prakrti through its specific Understanding in 
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eacji case, an UnderstandA*- which js an f^voluto o^Prakrti. 
It is this unique relation of .every single Purusha to a 
specific understai:^ding iiiTrakrti, thw svasvahuddhihlniva- 
pannaprakHi-samyoga which is witliou! beginning in time, 
that constitutei empirical life or janma*. It (3utails 
bondage through the experience it refiects in Purusha. It 
thus leads to Aviveka, non^disevimination or attachjnent of 
Purusha to Prakrti. l^his Aviveka, non-discrimination, can 
be removed only by.removing its cause which is Purusha’s 
relation to PiVikrti through the undorsta^iding. This rela- 
tion is beginningless, but^not en(JIess anft can be terminated 
by vivekakhyati or discriminative knowledge of Pufusha 
and I’rakrfi. Witli the refllisation dt* Purusha’s essential 
difference from Prakrti tlie latter falls oil from Puruslia. 
The Understanding dissolves into the* formh'ss Prakrti 
in this state and there is no experience as a consequence. 

Preedom therefore is attained, according to Sdnkhya, 
by the realisation of difference, i the essential distinction 
between Puruslia and Prakrti. ft is therefore an intuition 
of difference as distinguished from the intuition of 
identity. It is iiftuition of ideality that leads to Moksha 
according to Shankara* an intuition which involves the 
cancellation of diffefence as a moment. According to 
Sankhya however what is required for Moksha is the 
accentuatien of diffei^ence and not its cancellation, the 
accentuation, in other words,^ of the essential distinction 
between Purusha and Prakrti. Through this differentia- 
tion Purusha recovers its singleness, kaivalya or detached 
essence. Hence Moksha i§ not the merging of the 
individual Self in Brahma but tile realisation of true 
individuality in its detached essence, tt is true freedom 
of the Self as brought about by the intuition of Self as 
distinct from not-Self, and not. the freedom of self- 
annulment in Brahma through the* intuition of the 
Absolute as the negation of all difference. 
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The Purvainiihams *4 Doctrine ol' Moksha furnishes a 
contrast to this negative conception of Mokslia of Sankhya 
and Nyaya. According to the Purvamimamsa viev\" the 
Self which is dillerent in each body and ubiquitous, 
is both spiritual (chidacliit-rupahapi pratisharirain bhinnah 
bibljushclia-“ Advaitabrahrnasiddhi ”). In respect of its 
spiritual part it is the seer, the witnessing subject of 
experience and is the ()l)ject of the recognition; I am he.’' 
In respect of its n6 in spiritual part, it is subject to trans- 
forniation in th(‘ forms of cognitions, pleasures, pains, etc., 
-This Self is revealed olily in self-consciousness. [Tatrapi 
chidamshena drashtrtvam soaham iti pratyabhijna-visha- 
yatvain cha Acldldamshena jminasukhadirupena pari- 
namitvam. Sah (atmd) ahampratyayeneiva vedyab.J 

In the Purvamimamsa view therefore, pleasures, pains, 
etc., are not transformations of the mind (manas) or 
internal organ (aatahkarana) as in The Sankhya and 
Vedanta view, but are transformations of the non-spiritual 
part of the Self. The Purvamimdmsd aiso dilfers from 
the Nyaya. According to the latter* the Self is a spiritual 
substance without any non-spiritual part, and pleasures 
and pains are specilic qualities (visheshagunas) of the 
Self as a spiritual substance. According to Purvamima- 
msa Jiovvever the Self has bqth a spiritual and a non- 
spiritual part, and pleasures and other states arc transfor- 
mations (not qualities) of the non-spiritual part of the 
Self. The Self as experienced (bhokta) is thus subject to 
transformation, and this transformation of the Self through 
its non-spiritual part is beginningless (anadi) and eternal 
(nitya) in this sense. But th^ place of the fruition 
(])liogasthana) such as heaven, etc., as well as the duration 
of tlie fruition (bhogakala), are non-eternal (anitya). 
Neither creation nor reabsorption are accepted in the 
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Purvamirnamsa system, #>ipei‘ience bemg explained as the 
beginniiiglej^s transformation^ of the nonspiritual part of 
the Self leading ^to fruition. (Creation •and reabsorption 
are acicepted in tfie Nyaya-vaishe^hika, the Sankhya and 
the Vedanta systems, but not accepted in. the Purvami- 
mamsa,. the Jaina and the Baiiddha systems according to 
which there i^ no Isvarajor -Lord of the world as CT(‘ator 
and destroyer.) 

Hence as the world fjafgat) is eternal, the bonds of 
experience %rd also without be^^inning in time (anadi). 
The Self’s freedom (JjJoksha) m thiiWB not a nibrtti or 
cessation from activity* but the realisation of c?tornal 
happiness«(nity^sukhabhi¥yakti) with prabrtti or active, 
participation in the duties. Since in the freedom of 
absolute cessation from activity there i§ no activity of the 
indriyas^ or sensibilities, there is also no possibility of 
knowledge which presupposes sense-activity. Hence tlie 
self-realisation (Atmaprdpti) which is ascribed to this state 
is only lapse into the unconsciousness of pure materiality. 
It thus cannot be an end worthy of being aimed at — this 
negation of the Self’s spirituality into blind, unconscious 
materiality, and therefgre the better course is the course 
of active participation which leads to eternal happiness 

and not mere cessation ^ which leads to self-negation. 

/ • 

(Atyantika karmochehhedarupamuktaii indriyadirahi- 

tasya iuaiiasambhavat jarjiatvena tddishatmapraptili 
apurusluirthatvat prabrttireva shreyasi na nibrfctih.) 

The above is a statement of the Purvamiinamsa position 
in o’eneval with regard to ttie question of Moksha. It 
may be noted however that this gefieral view is more in 
agreement with that of the lihatta sehqpl of the, Purva- 
mirnamsakas than with ,the Prabhdkara rigorism and 
ethical purism. The view of Kumdrila Bhatta is explained 
in the SbdstradiptkA by Pdrthasarathimfshra. Pdrthasara- 
thimishra explains Kura^rila’s moksha as I'rapanchasam- 
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bandhavilaya. as ^dissolution of the, individual’s 

connection with an empirical world. It thus differs from 
Shankara’s Moksha which in its negative. aspect involves 
not the mere cancellation of our connec'tion ®with the 
world but the cancellation of the world itseif, not Prapan- 
chasambandhavilaya merely, but Prapanchavilaya 
Prapancha, the world of oxpefienoe, is illusory stuff accord- 
ing to Shankara, such stuff as our dreams are made of. 
With the intuition of the Absolute the principle of illusion 
b(dng cancelled the World which is its construction becomes 
cancelled of itself (Avidyd pirmito hi prapanchah ; svapna- 
prapafichavat , prabodhena brahmavidyaya avidyayam 
vilinayam svayameva viliyate.) *T]iere is thus it pseudo- 
reality attaching to the world according to Shankara 
which thus necessarily dissolves in the light of the intui- 
tion of Absolute Reality. According to Knmarila 
however this world does not dissolve, but only the bonds 
that attach the individual to a world thereby causing 
experiences of pleasure, pain, etc There are Idealists 
like Sankara who ascribe only a pseudo-reality to the 
world. There are other Idealists who g?3 further main- 
tiiining consciousness to be the only reality. Both these 
are wrong according to Kumarila.' The world is not 
unreal, nor a mere dream-reality^ which can be cancelled 
by knowledge. It is a real world that binds us and the 
Aloksba Avliicli man can aspire to attain is only the 
freedom of detachment from the world. Some of the 
Vedantists and Buddhists describe Moksha as the being 
of pure consciousness whfch is realised through 
the negation of difference — a negation effected by means 
of the destruction of the residual tendencies of the 
continuum of conscious states (judnasantanasya vdsanoch- 
chheddt vaichitryam hitya kevalam samvitmdtrena 
avasthdnam iti kechit). Some of the Mddhyamikas and 
Yogacharas go farther and describe Moksha as the cessation 
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of stream * 0 ! consciousfless like the* extinguishing of 
the light of the lamp (dipasan+anasya iva jininnsantanasya 
uparama). The*^hankara-Vodantiirts again describe it ns 
the realisation of the essence, of Brahma as Consciousness 
and Bliss by th« cancellation of the , dreamworld we call 
empirical life. All these in Kumarila’s view are open to 
the common objection that they suppose that the world is 
unreal and can be sublate|l like an illusion. But this is 
an untenable assur»ption. We cannot cancel the world ; 
we can only i5anc«l the, phenomenal bonds that bind us to 
a world. Our attachment to tke worfcl is threefold being 
due to our connection with (1) a l)ody as the a])ode of 
experiences, (2)*sensibilitie*s as the ins^truments of experien- 
ces and (3) objects (sounds and the tike) as the objects that 
are experienced* (Tredha hi prapdnchah purusham 
vadhndtf — (1) bhogayatanam shariram, (2) bhogasYidhanani 
indriyani and (3) bhogyah shabdadayovishayah). I'hrough 
this threefold connection the individual is a sul)ject of 
experiences of pleastire, pain, etc. The freedom of the 
individual means the absolute destruction of this three- 
fold connection Vith the world (Tadasya trividhasya 
vandhasya dtyantikah ^ilayah mokshah). Bondage is the 
individual’s connection with the world in the threefold 
form — a connection whicfii is the cause of empirical 
pleasure, T^in, etc. "Freedom is the cessation of this 
connection and thereby the cassation of pleasures, pains, 
etc Whether tlie cessation of the latter implies the 
absolute negation of experience is a point in respect of which 
interpreters are not agreed, ^n fact^there are two inter- 
pretations of Kumarila’s position as regards this question. 

(1) According to one view, in the "state of •Moksha 
merit (dharraa) is compJetely exhausted and there is no 
fresh acquisition yf merit and thus4here is also no happi- 
ness as the effect of religious merit. Since such happiness 
has a beginning in time it must also perish in the course 
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of time. -But there is another kind of happiness which is 
not an effect in^ time. This is the natural happiness of 
the Self (svabhAvil^a jitminanda) whicli remains over- 
powered (abhibhuta) in the empirical life but will come to 
manifestation in the state of metempiVical freedom. 
This natural happiness of the Self is experienced throug^h 
the orp^lin of the mind alone without the aid of 
the external senses. In the state of transcendental free- 
dom the mind persists through all the external senses 
(vahj^endriyas) cea^se. ..Consequently consciousness or 
intelligence also persists in this state. 

(2) Others among the Bhattas hold th^at there is no 
experience of happiness because there is no organ of the 
mind in the Moksha state ; neither is there any intelli- 
gence fjnana), but there is only Shakti, capacity for 
intelligence, which is natural to the Self. This is Partha- 
sarathimishra’s interpretation of Kumjirila’s Moksha. 

M. 7?. — (1) According to Partbasarthimishra therefore 

the Moksha of Kumdrila and of the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas 
are the same. But they differ in one essential point. 
According to Kumarila either course is optional, the 

pursuit of happiness in heaven through the path of the 
conditional duties or the pursuit of Moksha through the 
path of unconditional duties. According to the Nydya- 
vaisheshikas however pursuit of haj)piness in heaven is to 
be abjured as necessarily involving pain along with 
happiness. 

N, B, — (2) The view of the Prdbhakaras, it may be 
noted, does not correspond to the Bhdtta conception of 
Moksha either as realisation of happiness or as 
freedom from experience. The Prdbhdkaras define 
Moksha as Niyogasiddhi or realisation of the Moral 
Imperative as duty. * For the Prdbhdkaras therefore 
Moksha is the accomplishment of duty for duty’s sake, 
},e., tlie discharge of the unconditional duties as moral 
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vei^ties having authority^in themsglves •without reference 
to extraneous ends. It ib therefore a state of unceasing 
moral activity which doers not look fprwatd to any ulterior 
end beyonfl itsSlf . Some commentates however interpret 
Prabhdkara Moksha as the realisation of freedom from 
suffering {cf. Shdlikandtha). 

* N.B, — (3) The Jaina* do* not accept the negative 
conception of Moksha as the cessation of experience 
Mallishena’s criticism of the Nydya view in the “ Syddvd- 
damarijari *’ •des^ves notice. IViallishfiena observes that 
(a) if in the Moksha state the ^fman^ere to be reduced 
to a condition in which it is indistinguishable •from 
material ftbjecifs such m pebblesr, etc., what is the 
use of striving after such a state? Better far is this 
phenomenal life (samsdrdvasthd) in . which happiness 
comes to us at least at intervals tainted by suffering 
though it be. A state of absolute indifference in which 
there is neither pleasure nor pain, a dead level of 
emotional uniformity, is the negation of spiritual life. 
(h) The pure happiness which results from self-restraint 
and from indifference to things that are temporal 
is not only worthy • of a spiritual being but also 
capable of being realised even in this life as is 
proved by the testimony of experienced men. It 
is an exquisite happiness, this satisfaction (nibrttaja 
sukha) which results from jelf-restraint, a pure pleasure 
as distinguished from ordinary pleasures which are 
mixed with suffering. It is known to those who practise 
self-restraint and it has to b^ accepted on the testimony 
of such spiritual experts or judges.* (o) Even those who 
refrain from drinking the honey knowing that it Js mixed 
with poison, do so only* in the expectation of a better 
pleasure or satisfaction, (d) If pleasure be a good and 
pain be an evil in this life, they must be so in every other 
life. Contrarywise the absence of pleasure is ap evil and 
34 
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the absence of pain a good in all conditions. If the 
Moksha state were to consist in the absence of pleasure 
or happiness, it would be an evil anc|^ an undesirable 
consumrna ion instead cfbeing a desirable condition of the 
St*lf. (/«) Th(‘> contention that the prompting of p^ithological 
pleasure would be inconsistent wit‘h the self’s autonomy and 
freedom- in the Moksha state is based on a misconception. 
While the attraction of earthly objects is heteronornous, 
there is a hii^her pleasure which is not inconsistent with 
the Selfs autonomy^. It is based on a pure desire (spihil- 
matra) which does.tuot bind for tile simple reason that it 
does not point heyond itself to anything that is external. 
It makes iis appearance when one has ascended the 
penultimate stage and at last disappears in the ultimate 
perfection of the ^Moksha state. There is therefore at 
least one desire which is pure and not pathological — it 
is the desire which seeks the perfection of the Moksha 
state, and is not directed to anything external. Because 
it seeks nothing that is ext noiil, it cannot bind the indivi- 
dual, and it ceases of itself when the object, viz., perfec- 
tion of the individual in the Moksha state, has been 
attained or realised. 


8hankaka’s View of Moksha. 

The conception of Moksha as a positive satisfaction is 
also a special feature of the Shankara-Veddnta system. 
The Shankarites also distinguish between relative and 
empirical pleasures and a higher pleasure or satisfaction 
which is absolute. But the essential feature of the 
Shankarite view is the conception of this higher satisfac- 
tion as something which eternally" is and does not come 
into being through the instrumentality of Self-restraint 
and the like. The Shankarites contend that it is this 
eternally accomplished felicity that manifests itself 14 
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enipirical pleasure, aiuf the realisation of this.felicity is 
thus^the ac(?omplishmenl of the accomplished, the lifting 
of the veil that epnceals'this realised essence from view. 
The position of the Shank^yites is very clearly explained 
in the ‘‘ Vedduki-paribhasha in the last ‘chapter. The 
author -first defines an end, proyojana or purushurtha. 
According to his defmitioif, whateve:* hein^knovvn is desired 
as a function or qualihjeation of the Self is an end (yat 
avagatam sat svavottitaya ishNate tat prayojanam). Ends 
are of two kilids h (1) djrect and proximate (Mukhya), and 
(2) indirect or remote ((Jouna)# The flirect ends are either 
happiness or absence of suffering, while indirect enTls are 
those which art^conducivi^^to the direct ends. (Tatra su- 
khaduhklnlhhavou mukhye prayojan^, tadanyatara^a- 
dhanam gounam prayojanam). 

Happiness again is of two kinds : (1 ) empirical happi- 

ness which is limited and relative and which arises from 
connection with external objects, and (2) transcendental 
happiness which is the Unexcelled Bliss that constitutes 
the essence of the Absolute* Empiiical liappiness is a 
partial manifestation of the latter through the mould of 
a mental function or ^s\chosis. Transcimdental Happi- 
ness is the essence of Brahma, the realisation of which ends 
the miseries of life by cancelling the illusion which is 
their caustJ. Moksha* is the realisation of this highest 
satisfaction and it implies lin its negative aspect the 
cessation of all suffering. (Sukham oha dvividham, 
sdtishayam niratishayam cha. Tatra sdiisha\am sukham 
vishaydn ushangajanitdntah karanav 1 1 f i t d r a t a m y a k r t a- 
nandaleshdbirbhdvavisheshah. Niratishayam sukham 
cha Brahma eva. x^nanddtmaka-Brtihmdvaptiishch a 
inokshah, shokanibrttishcha). 

With reference to the objection that since this Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction as being the essence of the Abso- 
lute is an eternally accomplished fact and therefore 
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cannot bo accomplished over again by human effort, the 
Veddntaparibhdshd points out that this is not impossible. 
As a matter of fact ' fruition (siddhi) ,may be either of 
two kinds :'(l) fruition consisting in the '"realisation 
of the unrealised (aprdptaprdpti) and the rejection of the 
unrejected (aparihrtaparihara), and (2) fruition consisting 
in the realisation of the realised (praptaprdpti) and the 
rejection of the rejected (parihrtaparihara). In the 
latter case there is only either a re-rea^isation or a simple 
cancellation of an illusion. Consider ffor 'example the 
case of the person who in an . excited state misses the 
necklace which is on his own neck. What is his feeling 
when he learns the truth? 'I here is only a s'ense of re- 
realisation, of realisation of the realised, or possession of 
that which was never lost possession of. Consider again 
the case of the man who mistakes a garland of flowers for 
a snake. What is his feeling when he recovers from the 
illusion ? There is only a sense of re-rejection, of rejec- 
tion of the already rejected, of cancellation of the 
cancelled, of negation of what is not. So is it also in the 
ease of Moksha which consists in the realisation of the 
Absolute, The Absolute is self-accomplished from all 
eternity, and the desire to realise the absolute is prompt- 
ed only by a temporary illusion that it is unrealised. So 
too is it with regard to the cancellation of the empirical 
world. The world as mere illusory stuff is cancelled of 
itself, and the cancellation of it in Moksha is the cancella- 
tion of the cancelled, the rejection of what is rejected 
already. ('Fathd Brahmarupasya Mokshasya asiddhatva- 
bhramena tatsadhanc prabrtti, evam parihreasya api 
anartharya nibrttih mokshah.) 

According to Shankara therefore Moksha requires not 
merely the Self^s detachment from the world but the 
cancellation of the world itself. This distinguishes 
Shankara’s Moksha from the SAnkhya, Nyiya as well as 
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th^ Mimdnjsaka conception. ^ Furttier according to 
Shankara^ the freedom, of -the Moksha state is not the 
realisation of th^ Self as a distintjtive* reality, but the 
realisatioft -of* it as nondistinet* or* identical with the 
Absolute. Hei'e also Shankara differs fron> the Sankhya 
and the Nydya-vaisheshika philosophers. Lastly, the 
realisation of our identity 'with the >ltf)solute implies, 
according to Shankara, not merely the realisation of our 
essence as accomgr)lished Consciousness or intelligence as 
the Sankhya supposes, but also the* realisation of the 
Ananda or Bliss which constittites 4he essence of an 
accomplished realit y. The Moksha state is thus "One in 
which tlA individual betomes merged in the Absolute 
essence as accomplished Consciousness and Bliss — a state 
therefore of essential felicity as distinguished from the 
mere Jibsence of suffering and misery as the Sankhya 
supposes. 

Ramanuja’s View of Moksha. 

• 

The Ramauujists agree with Shankara in this positive 
conception of Meksha as a state of felicity and blessedness 
as distinguished from state of indifference. But they 
differ from him in two respects. In the first place, they 
reject Shankara’s conception of Moksha as self-annihila- 
tion in the Absolute in the sense of merging of the 
individuality of the individual. Secondly they differ from 
Shankara as regards his conception of the Self as Imper- 
sonal Consciousness and Bliss holding as against him that 
the Self is not intelligence itself but only an intelligent 
substance, a substance with intelligence as one of its 
many auspicious qualities. Intellige^^ce is however not 
an adventitious quality o| the Self which it may be with 
or without as the Nydya thinks,^but an essential quality 
(though a quality only) and th^efore inseparable 
from the Self and necessary to it. The state of Moksha 
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is the realisation of fhe Abso'iute in the sense of- a 
restoration of our harmony. -witli it as factors occupying 
subordinate place's in its life along with ^ other factors of 
coordinate rank atul subordinate to the whdle. ‘It is 

C 

therefore not ' a state of self-annulment ki the Absolute 
but only of se)f-surrendei* and renunciation with a view 
to the roalisatiort of our true individuality as factors in t&e 
Absolute life. 

The Self, RAmdnuja points out, is the thinking subject, 
the “ 1 that thftiks, arid not pure iConseiousness or 
thought as Shankai*ci holH^ Shankara thinks the Self is 
nothiftg but pure, impersonal essence of Consciousness, 
the thinking subject (jnata) 'and the dbject' thought 
(jneya) being illusory superimpositions on pure. Imperso- 
nal Consciousness' which is the Self's true nature as 
identical willi Er^hraa. Ramanuja contends that this is 
an inversion of tlie true facts. The thinking subject is 
not an attribute of the S(df as pure consciousness, an 
illusory superimposition on its essence.' It is the “ I or 
thinking subject that constitutes the Self and consciousness 
is only an attribute of it. We cannot suppose the Self to 
exist in its own nature even if the “ 1 ” or “thinking 
subject.” It is therefore a mistake to 'suppose that the self 
ehould case to be the thinking svibject disappears in the 
Mokslia state. If that were so the re'alisation of 'the ideal 
life would mean the extinction of the Self itself. (Yattu 
mokshadashAyamabamartho nanuvarttat6 itih tadapesh- 
alam. Tatha satyatmandsl)a evapavargah prakardntarena 
partijndtah sydt, Na chahamartho dliarmamdtram, yena 
tadvigameapyavidyanibrttaviva svarupamavatishthate ; 
pratyuta .,svarupamevahamartha dtmanah, jnanastu tasya 
dharmah. — “ Shribhashya. ”) , 

Ramdnuja thus distinguishes between the essence 
(svnrupa) of the ‘ individual Self and its intelligence 
(jnAna) which he regards as its attribute (dharma). Both 
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ar^ eternal (nitya), immtterial (a^rha)*and of tbe nature 
of felicity, or bliss (dnandaiujKi). But while the essence 
(svarnpa) is- subject ((Tharmi), mo^iadic (anu) and self, 
manifestiif^ fs^asmei svayan^prakashah) in the sense of 
beinc? manifest4)o itself by itself, intelligence (jnana) is an 
attribute (dharma), ndiich is ubiquitous (^bhu) though 
under limiting conditioifs, capable of ^expansion and 
contraction. (samkochavikaNhayogya), is non manifest to 
itself (svasm(‘i svaj^akasha), and is the manifesting agency 
of things other tlv*n itsjdf (svavyatirikTaorakushaka). 

The Self therelort* [s tbe knfTwn as the subject 
of knowle^ige and it is this Self which reveals itself in the 
state of JM^)kshff. Since iff is manifest to itself by itself 
it is essentially an “ 1 ” or a thinking subji ct, and it is as 
this self-revealing “ I o» subject that*U manifests itself 
in the «Moksha state. It is an unwarranted dogmatism 
to suppose that because the Self reveals itself as an “I’* 
therefore it must be implicated in (*rror or ignorance. 
The Self in its true essenc(‘ is an “ I ’’ and therefore there 
can be neither error nor ignorance in the fippr(‘hension of 
it in its essential hature as an “ I.” (At^ahamarthasyeiva 
jndtrtayd sidhyatah piatyagatmatvam. Sa cha pratyagdtmd 
muktdvapi aham itytiva prakdshate, sa sarvvah “ aham ” 
ityeva prakashatd. Na •cha “aham*’ iti prakdsh- 
amdnatvena tasydjnatfasmsdritvadiprasangah...Ajndnam 
ndma svarupajndnamanyathajndnam viparitjndnam vd. 
Aham ityevdtmanah svarupam iti svarupajndnarupoaham- 
pratyayo ndjnatvam apddayati kutah samsaritvam ? — 
“ Shribhashya ”.) 

Hence for Ramanuja there is no such thing as the 
merging of individuality in Brahma in the Moksha state. 
Such merging is not merely the negation of individuality 
but also the negaUon of the Self itself. Moksha is merely 
the restoration of our harmony with the Absolute, the 
abnegation of individual self-will in order that His Will 
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may prevail and realise itself through our Ihes. We r.re 
not isolated beings but factors in the life of the' Absolute 
having distinctive reality of our own, and our highest 
destiny is to realise ourselves »by realising God’s purpbse in 
our lives. This is the,, essence of. true freedom as distin- 
guished fromth^ false freedom of the assertion of individual 
self-will which leads only to discord and misery. The 
highest end is the life in harmony with the Absolute, the 
life of self-surrender to the purpose of the Lord in creation. 
It is a life of essential felicity and blessedness, a life in 
which the individual persists as a self- revealing thinking 
subject within the life of the Absolute and realises the 
Ananda or satisfaction which is natural to consciousness 
as revealing the true nature of things. Consciousness is by 
its very nature of the essence of felicity or Ananda. Its 
function is to reveal objects to the thinking subject, and 
in so far as such enlightenment of the Self through 
consciousness or knowledge is favourable (anukula) to the 
Self, there is ananda or bliss. The anukulya or favour- 
ableness is natural (svabhavika) since all objects have their 
being in the Lord. Tlie pratikulya or unfavourableness 
is adventitious (oupadliika) being due to the illusory 
identification of the Self and the body (dehatmabhrama). 
Consider, for example, the instruments of destruction 
such as weapons, poisons, etc. What does their unfavour- 
ableness consist in ? They Are unfavourable only to the 
body, and yet since the self is illusorily identified with 
the body, they are also supposed to be unfavourable to the 
Self. In the Mokshg, state there is no such illusion and 
there is only the felicity or bliss that is natural to 
enlightenment by thought. If favourableness were not 
natural to objects, the same things would not present 
themselves as favourable after having presented themselves 
as unfavourable in another place and time. (Ananda- 
rupatvam ndma jndnasya prakAshAvasthdyamanukulatvani 
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vi^hashastradjprakdshanAv/isare pratibuldtvasya hetur- 
dehatmabhi^Am&dayah. ^ IsyarAtmakatviU sarvveshdm 
pad^thdndn) anukuly^vmeva svajihiivah, prdtikulyam 
aupadjiika^m. • Anyadanukulyard in^abhdvikam chet, 
kasyachit kutrf^chit kaladesfiadayah anukulani chandan- 
akusiimadini, deshan^arcnvalantare fasyaiva taddosba eva 
tatkdla eva pratikulani n^sy wk — Lokach^ii^a’s •* Tattva- 
traya).” 

According to tjie RamanujistvS therefore the Self is 
not pure essej;ic*e jc^f consciousne.<s but*a thinking subject 
with consciousness as it* essenti?i4 attisibute. Secondly, it 
is not absolutely identical with the /Absolute life having 
a distinctive reality. Thirdly, jVLoksha is neither the 
realisation of the Self as an isolated being nor the merging 
of the Self in Brahma but the realisation of its true 
essence a»s a distinct but subordinate factor in the Absolute 
life. It is thus a restoration of harmony 1)y the renuncia- 
tion of self-will in favour of the will of the Lord. Lastly, 
this Moksha is essentially a state of felicity which follows 
as a consequence of the enlightenment of consciousness 
without any taint, of error or illusion. The nature of such 
enlightenment is felicity ^^ince it reveals objects in their 
true nature as having.their being in God and therefore as 
favourable to or conduciv(^^to the good of the Self. 

N.B . — Vedanta 
such as the Suddluidvaita seliool of Ballabhacharyya and 
the dualistic school of the* Madhvas whose views of 
Moksha may also he considered here. According to 
Ballabha there are two kinds of Moksha suited to two 
kinds of temperament. Thus for .the philosopher who 
chooses the path of knowledge Moksha is self-dissolution 
in Brahma, but for the pious devotee who prefers ‘the path 
of faith and devotion Mok*sha is a tasting of the Lord’s 
sportive activity ki creation (yetu *jnfmaikah sannishthah 
teshdm cha laya eva hi, bhaktanam eva bhavati lilasvddah 

35 
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atidurlaWiah. — “ Suddhddvaitamilrtanda of Giridh^ja- 
mahdrdja). According to. the. Madhvas however the 
essence of Moksha is neither self-dissolution nor mere 
enjoyment of the Lbrd’s sport, but becomiiig united with 
the Lord through the acquisition (by virtuous life) of a 
non-natural body whose essence is .pure, unmixed bliss. 
Similarly anotfii^ Vedanta commentator, Appayadikshi'ta, 
describes Moksha as becominjj one with the Lord and 
becoming possessed of the ' perfections of the Lord 
(Aishvaryyagunas). Thus the Lord is Jhe Governor of 
the world and has the peh'J^ections not only of omniscience 
and Omnipotence but also of elTective desires (satya- 
k^raatva) and of effective resolutions (saiyasamkal- 
patva). For the individual to be released means acqui- 
ring these perfections of effective will, effective desire, 
etc., and thereby becoming free from limitatiors. The 
released individual does not become reduced to pure 
consciousness (suddhacliaitanya) as Shankara holds, but 
only becomes infinite and perfect.* This Ishvarabhd- 
vdpatti, this becoming God or becoming one with Him 
by inducing His infinitude and perfection in oneself, 
is, according to Appayadikshita, the release taught 
in the Shastras {cf. “ Siddhdntalesha ”). Yamund- 
chdryya’s brief summary in ^he “ Siddhitraya ’’ of the 
various conceptions of Moksha as the realisation of the 
Absolute (Brail maprapti) rnay also be noticed in this 
connection. Says Yamundchdryya ; Tatha paramapu- 
rusharthabhute brahmaprdptilakhshanamokshe api svaru- 
pochchhittilakshanah, avidylistamayalakshanah, nihshe- 
shavaisheshikatmaguhochchhedalakshanah kaivalyarupah, 
tadbhavasddharrnyalakshanah, tadgunasamkrantilaksha- 
nah, tachchhaydpattilakshana-h, samsiddhikanandMis- 
varupdvirbhavalakshantah, ^ tadgunasambhavajanita- 
nirat i s h a yas uk h a samunmeshopanitatyantikatatkinkarat- 
yalakshanah iti tathdtathd vivadante. Hence Moksha 
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as \the absol\!ite life m^y b‘e cojiceived, according to 
^ Ydmundchdi^ya, as 

(1) SvarupocJ^chhitti; self-annikilatioii, Nirvdna or 
extinction *of the individual.^ 

(2) Avidydstamaya, dispelling of^ Avidya*, cancellation 
of nescience. 

(3) Nihshesbavaisheshik^tinagunoclii^fihedalaljshanah 
kaivalyarupah, the freedom of the soul by the destruc- 
tion (uchcbheda) otall its ^aisheshika or specific quali- 
ties. 

(4) Tadbhdvasadhcirtpya — aj)proxiifiation to or imita- 
tion of Erahma by the realisation of a state marked by 
resemblance to his being of essence. * 

(5) Tadguna-samkrdntilakshanah —assumption by in- 
duction of the qualities of the Lord,- |he inducing of 
His qualities in the soul. 

(6) Tachchhdydpattilakshanah, attainment of His 
glory, splendour and light, the reflection of His grandeur, 
lordliness or majesty- in oneself. 

(7) Sanisiddhika- etc., -lakshanah, the realisation of 
the self’s true essence as consisting in pure, natural 
bliss. 

(8) Tadgunanubhtfva- etc., -lakshana, the state of 
being his sole and devot(ikd servant as brought on by the 
emergence of unexcelled bliss due to the experience of 
His excelhnices or perfections. 

Hence according to Ydmunacharyya, Moksha, even as 
the realisation of the Absolute, may be conceived either 
negatively as self-extinction o^ as a positive realisation of 
absolute essence. The latter again may be conceived as 
a merging of self in the absolute or as being the absolute 
oneself. This latter again ^ may be conceived either as 
mere freedom of the self from empirical life, or as the 
realisation of its essence as bliss, or as Irnitation of the 
Absolute in the Self, or as inducing of certain absolute 
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perfections in oneself, or as reflecting the 'majesty a;hd 
glory of the Absolute in ‘the Self, or lastly a’s realising 
the Absolute by surrendering oneself ta 'it and becoming 
its sole and devoted servant. * 

The above is a fairly complete presentation of the 
Hindu doctrine^ of the Ideal Life Vis conceived in the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy. It will be noted 
that a common feature of these doctrines is the concep- 
tion of the Ideal as a negation or, at feast, as a transcen- 
dence of the empirical life proper., It h thus a super- 
moral spiritual ideal rather than a strictly moral ideal 
which the Doctrine of Moksha sets forth. Some systems, 
the Rdmanujist and the Vaishnavika, ascribe a 
religious significance to this ideal by interpreting it as 
a life of devoticn and worship of the i.ord. But the 
general tendency is to regard Moksha merely' as the 
realisation of the absolute life of freedom from the bonds 
of experience and Samsara. The question as to how this 
ideal is to be realised by the empirical individual is also 
discussed in all orthodox Hindu systems in their theories 
of Moksha-sddhana, i,e.^ theories of the practical spiritual 
discipline or training which is held to be necessary in 
order to realise the transcendental life of freedom from 
all limitations. * 

The Doctrine of Mokshasddhana, 

As we have said above, the question of the Sadhana 
or right means of realising Spiritual freedom is also 
very fully treated in Hindu philosophy as being 
of direct practical import as distinguished from the 
purely theoretical question of the nature and essence of 
this freedom. The controversy, here centres round the 
question of the ' relative importance and efficacy of 
works, knowledge and faith as means to the realisation 
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oflfche absolute life. THbnnain is*suc iif this co.ntroversy 
is as to .whether one of these 'courses can be held suflBl- 
cient for the S^iritual’life or whether an organisation of 
different courses is necessary,. This is really the question 
of the organisation of the personal life, /‘.^.,*as to whether 
one ideal is to be tin# supreme or absolut^deal in terms 
o/ which all other ideals jtre *tp be valid^/OT whether there 
is to be a balancing and^ equilibriation and harmonious 
cultivation of the different* ideals. The latter is known 
in Hindu Philosophy ^as Samuchchayavada or doctrine 
of co-ordination as distinguished* fronf the doctrine of a 
single and exclusive ideal. • 

It wiTl be observed that the possible logical alter- 
natives are : — 

(A) Only one course. • , 

(B) One with the oth('r two as preparatory and 
ceasing after preparation. 

(C) One witli the other two as auxiliaries. 

(D) Two and two (samuchebaya), both being co- 
ordinate. 

(E) All the three as co-ordinate. 

Of these (A) comprises the threi* possible alterna- 
tives of • 

(1) mere works (Karma), (2) mere knowledge (Jnana), 
and (3) mere faith (Bhakti). Similarly under (I?) and (0) 
we have (1) works as primary with knowledge and faith 
as (i) preparatory or (ii) auxiliary, (2) knowledge as 
primary with the other two as subsidiary and (3) faith 
asprimary with the other* two as subsidiary. Lastly, 
under (D) and (E) we have the t^arious forms of the 
doctrine of co-ordination (samuchch(j<ya), the co- 

ordination (1) of works^ and knowledge, (2) of works 
and faith, (3) of knowledge and faith, and (4) of works 
and knowledge and faith, all the three.* 

It is however recognised that mere works without 
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knowledge or faitli. ar^ of nom^s^e. Therefore the altf^r- 
natives of (1) mere works and (2) of works with 
knowledp^e and faith as preparatory are not considered. 

Tlie S:inkhya' insists ^ on the coutse* ^of * mere 
knowledge as the proper means to Mokslia» It is Viveka- 
khyati, 6r the ^liscriminative knowledge of Purusha and 
Prakrti^that leads to fre^cfomior the Self by destroying 
Purusha’s attachment to Prakrti. A¥orks are of no avail, 
neither secular works nor scriptiirah works. Both are 
perishable and both involve the impurities A destruction 
of life and th('. liK\3 (lirshta vat dnuslu'avikah sah hi 
kshayUvisliuddhiyuktah.-Vijndnabhikshu). They there- 
fore cannot lead to any lastingd'ruition, ipor to 'any satis- 
faction which is pure and unmixed. This holds good also 
of the conditional^ (.kamya) as well as the unconditional 
(akAmya) scriptural duties (kamyeakamy6 api sadJiyatva- 
vishesh^t. — Vijrulnabhikshu). The Patanjala Snnkhya 
however recognivses some other forms of works as 
necessary for purification and for destruction of the 
subtle tendencies and dispositions which disturb the 
practice of meditation. These are tho works of self- 
restraint (yamas) and of self regulation (niyamas). 
Certain physical aids such as postures (asanas) are also 
useful for meditation. ]3csides these, meditation on tlie 
Lord’s glory and perfection is also an aid to <dispassion 
(vairagya) which is necessary for tho proper discrimi- 
nation of Purusha’s essence. These are the pure works 
which lead to the knowledge through which freedom is 
realised. According to Patanjali therefore works are not 
to be abjured altogetlier, but the Sattvika works as 
conducive to true Ijnowledge must be performed duly till 
knowledge is attained. 

Shankara also recognises a certain efficacy in works 
for Chittasuddhi oi purification of mind, but works are 
not absolutely necessary in every case. Thus men may 
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be\)born pure/)f mind or %TKiy ’attain purtfication ^indepen- 
dently of rWorks. In sueh cases works are not necessary, 
and knowledge of Brahma leads to^ Moksha without the 
aid of* works*. Mn all cases works cgase with the attain- 
ment of the kn«‘wledge of Brahma, though in sonje cases 
works may prepare for such knowledge through, .puri- 
fication of the mind. « ' \ 

The Nydya-vaisheshikas and the Bamdnujists how- 
ever emphasise tlie.necessity of works as well as know- 
ledge. The < nc/)nditional scriptural works are to be 
duly accomplished eveir whjen kruTwledge has arisen. 
They supplement knowledge by training the indiT'idual 
to disinterestedness and dft^passion. *811011 dispassion with 
the knowledge of the vanity of things temporal quenches 
the will-to-live according to the Nyaya-y^aishcshikas and 
thereby#leads to freedom of Self. According to llamdnu- 
jists dispassion is an aid to divine knowledge which by 
attaining its consummation in Bhakti or Paith and Prema 
or Love secures freedom by suliduing individual self-will 
and reconciling the individual to the will of the I^ord. 

Tdie controversy thus centres round the question of 
the place and relaiiTO significance of works, faith and 
knowledge in the spifitual life. The issues are between 
Intellectualism and Volu^itarism, Activism and Quietism, 
nationalism and Pic^tisrn. The familiar controversies 
amongst the medieval mystics, the scholastic disputes 
between the Thomisfcs and the Scotists will furnish apt 
analogies to the Hindu discussions of these questions. 
But the Hindus, it will bo libted, consider the question 
more from the philosophical and* transcendental than 
from the purely religious standpoint. , 

The efficacy of works Jn conducing to freedom is vari- 
ously explained by the H^indus ip this connection. In 
the Bhamati-tika on Shankara-bhaslfya four different 
views of works as being conducive to knowledge are 
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considered. Thus (1) accordin, 5 >*.to one view, works h^ve 
only a negative efficacy in , conducing t6 Moksha. Th© 
unconditional scripti\ral works remove the taint ol sin 
which is an obstacle to Moksha. By removing thi*^ taint 
it becomes conducive to Moksha through ^knowledge and 
meditation. (Atra cha yajnddinaip shreyasparipanthi- 
kalmashanivarh^advarena upayogah iti kechit.) (2) Ac- 
cording to others, the efficacy of works is not merely 
negative but also positive. Thus works become condu- 
cive to Moksha through an intervening mef it (samskdra, 
punya) which it gew^ratCT^ in the agent. Thus moralised 
and righteously disposed through the accomplishment of 
the works enjoined, the individif.al turns to unceasing and 
earnest meditation on the nature of reality. Such medi- 
tation at last destroys his nescience (avidya) and the 
tendencies in the self generated by nescience. Thereby 
the Self reveals its purity, its freedom and its blessedness. 
(Purushasamskdradvarerui, iti anye. Yajnddisamskrto 
hi purusha ddaranairantaryadirghakalaindsevamdno 
brahmahhavandmanadyavidyavasandm samulakdsham 
kashati, tatah asya pratyagatma suprasannah kevalo 
vishadibhavati.) (3) According to a third view, the effi- 
cacy of works consists in the cancellation of the debts or 
obligations (rna) that stand in the way of Moksha. 
(Apare tu matraydpdkaraneaa brahmajndgopayogam 
karmanamdhuh.) Thus an individual is under a 
threefold obligation in the empirical life. He has 
obligations to the Gods, to the forefathers and to the 
religious teachers or sages. • All these obligations are 
sources of bondage and the elTect of works is to ensure 
freedom through the fulfilment of these obligations. 
(4) According to a fourth view, it is not merely the un- 
conditional works or duties that are efficacious in conduc- 
ing to Moksha in Ijhe ways explained above but also the 
prudential works or duties enjoined for the satisfaction of 
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en^pirical waiats It is tliat ^ucli •prudential Avorks 
are ;priinaj’ily laid down .for -.the satisfaetion desired and 
for those wh-o do^not de^^ire Moksha.the/ lead to no othf^'r 
end. •Butrin ttie case of tlujse wfio i-um at ^lokslia they 
also are useful* as beini:^ conducive to the nieditation 
Avhioh leads at last *10 'Moksha. (Anye ^^u “ taAietam 
ve*ddnuvachanena brahm?wa Vlvidishanti/''yajnena;/’ itya- 
dishrutibhyastattatphalaya choditdnainapi karniaiuim . . 
brahmabhavanani pratyani:^*abh^vaniaoliakshate.) 

While th'^refqre aecordinj^ to some'only unconditional 
works are conducive to^Mokslyi* acc\Jrding to others the 
efficacy of unconditional as well as conditional work^ con- 
sists in cortducirti^ to the iiiVxlita'tion which leads to ^lokslia 
either (I) by removing the accumulated sins, or (2) by 
generating a merit which removes the biyit of sin by lead- 
ing to eiirnest meditation, or (*'!) by cancelling the bonds 
of the obligations. It will ho obsei ved that aceording to this 
view the lines of works and knowledge do not run concur- 
rently as in the doctrine of Samiiclichaya or co-ordination. 
In the Samuchchaya doctrine Avorks (karma) and know- 
ledge (jriana) aic^ equally coutrihutory to, /.e., co-ordinate 
causes of, Moksha, liere works are made su])()rdinate to 
knowledge as conducive to the latter. Hence in this vIcaa" 
works are conducive to ki^owledge and knowledge is con- 
ducive to .Aloksha Avhile in the Samuchchaya doctrine 
works and knowledge are joyitly conducive to Moksha. 
This view also differs from Shankara’s. Eor Shankara 
works are not necessary in every case. In some cases 
they may be conducive to kiibAvledge by producing puri- 
fication of the spirit, but the latter, howsoever attained, is 
the cause of Moksha through the knowledge o(^ reality. 
Hence according to Slnjnkara though works may be 
serviceable in some bases, ^ they arp not always required, 
w^hile according t*o this view works are fequired in ev^ery 
case as being conducive to knowledge. In Shankara’s view, 
36 
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as well as in this* works must cease witU the appear- 
ance of knowledge, but while, in this' view, works are 
indispensable fof knowledge, for Shank^jra they are not 
always necessary. ^'I'he* view of the VedantgfparUihashd 
may be noticed in this connection. According to it works 
are modiatcdy required for purification or removal of the 
taint of sin in* Mio self. Witbont this self-purification 
there can be no kiiowledge of reality which leads to 
Moksha. Moksha has thus for its iiy mediate cause the 
knowledge of nuilHy, but in so far as this knowledge is 
medialed through Mvorks which cause the removal of sin, 
i.e.^ (Jf the sin which is an obstacle to knowledge, works 
ar(' also indir('ct on renrote ^causes of the realisation of 
Moksha. (1'atcha jnanam papakshayat bhavati, sa cha 
karmanustharuit^ iti p iramparaya karmanam api viniyo- 
gah.) lienee according to the ‘‘ Vedantaparibhasha ” 
works are necessm y and not optional as in Shankara’s 
view, thougli indirectly or remotely necessary as causing 
the removal of the obstacle of sin. Hence this view is the 
same as No. 1 of the four alternatives of the Bhamati- 
tika. 

We liave alr(‘ady seen that the Samuchchaya doctrine 
is essentially diirereut from th(5 doctrine enunciated in 
these aUernativ(‘s. According to the Samiiclichaya view, 
tlu^ unconditional duti(‘s are obligatory for the purpose of 
self-])uriticati()n and cultivation of dispassion or ethical 
disinterestedness. Hence they are to be performed duly 
in all stages till Moksha is attained, i.e.^ their perform- 
ance should continue ev(m vfheri knowledge has resulted 
from self-fuirilicatioif. This, for example, is the view of 
tlie Nyava-Vaislie.shikas, the Ramanujists, etc. 

Yamuiiacharyya in the “ Siddhitraya considers the 
various alternative courses recommend(‘d for Moksha in 
the ditlerent systems. He considers five dilferent alter- 
natives in this connection. (TatsAdhanato’pi karmayoga- 
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labfiyah, jii^nayogalaMiwih’, anj^atarAriugrliitanyatara- 
labhyah, uj3lmya*labhyah,.ubh<4yaparikarnniuta-svantasyei- 
kantikdtyantika.-bhaktiyogalabhyali . iti )• H(^nce accord- 
ing t© Yftmu^acharyya Moksha irfxy be r(‘gard<al as 
attainable tliroiM^li (1) Karmayou^a or discipline of the 
duties, (2) Jnanayog;w or the practice of meditation, (3) 
Anyatara, etc., i.e,, either bf the twi^-^teinatives of 
{a) works as principal with knowhalge as auxiliary (>aha- 
kari) and [h) ki^)wledge* as principal with works as 
auxiliary, ( l)i tbe^co-ordination of woiks and knowb'dge, 
(5) Hhakti or faith A'dtli works^alid kwon ledge as prepara- 
tory disciplines. A special feature of Vamunaele/rt’vya’s 
enuineratibn ofihe various courses is tln^ recognition of 
the doctrine of the Anyatara or optional courses. Accord- 
ing to this view, the choice is oj)tiunal betw ecni the two 
courses, the individual is free to choose one or the 
other according to his own personal a])titud(' and inclina- 
tion. According to Parthasarathimishi a’s interpretation 
of Kunnirila’s view, the individual is fre(^ to cdioose not 
merely the courses but also Jiis snmmnm hoiiinn which is 
either Svarga, happiness in heaven, or Moksha, fia'cdom 
from experience. Th© means is Jnanasahakrtakarma for 
Svarga, works as» principal with knowledge as auxi- 
liary in respect of Svai^ga, and KarmasahaKrtajnana for 
Moksha, knowledge as princi])al with works as subsi- 
diary, in the case of Moksha^or the realisation of freedom. 
Thus both knowledge and works are required in either case, 
but for happiness in heaven works nvo primarily necessary 
and self-knowledge is only ait aid to the propiT accomplish- 
ment of the works. ’In the pursuit* of Moksha, however, 
self-knowledge is primarily necessary jind the discharge 
of the unconditional duties is only an auxiliary aid to 
self-knowledge. Sflch self-knowledge with the aid of 
ethical disinterestedness as produced by the discharge of 
the unconditional duties leads to freedom in the sense of 
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Prapanchasanibaiidhavil^iya or » severance oL' connectton 
witii the world. i* , 

The objeetioii that Moksha is by its. very nature an 
unattainable ideal is also discussed by the' Hindus in 
connection wiHi the question of the ])racticrd realisation of 
the ideal, dhp ' Nyayamanjari ” considers this objection 
in detail and coi?, eludes that such criticism is l)ased on a 
shallow and superficial view of the circumstances that 
constitute our bondage in empirical lif(i. 

Critics itideed often express the vie^Y that Moksha is 
nothing but a pragmatic ^ficthnn In their view it is a 
subjf^diive construction which may be good merely for 
consolation in moments of s>t)rrow and bereavement (shoka) 
and of anxiety and troubh^ (udvega), but it is useh'ss and 
even harmful in tjie enterprise of life (udyamasamaya). 
I here cannot be liberation according to them in the sense 
of freedom frotn the cycle of life or Samsara and therefore 
there can also be no Purushartha, /‘.c., spiritual end or 
good in the sense of freedom from experience. Those who 
allow themselves to be deluded by thoughts of Moksha 
forget that life has certain necessary accompaniments 
which cannol he got rid of. 

Tdius life involves the accompaniments (anubandha) of 
(1) certain specific obligations (rna) to be fulfilled, (2) the 
series of unavoidable miseries (klesha), and (3) the cycle 
of works and activities (pi'rtivrtti). (1) Tlie obligations 
include obligations to the sages (rshirna), obligations to 
the ])ar 0 ntal stock (pitrrna) and obligations to the deities 
(dovarna). Tiiese obligations have all to be discliarged. 
Thus obligations to the sages or spiritual experts have to 
he fulfilled by the practice of sexual abstinence and study 
(hrahmaeharyya). Similarly ol^ligations to the parental 
stock have to be fulfillec} by the begetting of children and 
thereby securing the preservation and continuation of the 
stock. Lastly the obligations to the deities have to be 
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fuifilled by tke proper at3(K)mplisliment* ol‘ the sacrificial 
cereinoiiie^s as laid down in Hie Shastras. The discha?"e 
of these obligations will 'thus absorb, all Hie time at one’s 
disposul a^Vid Itenee tliere e^in be no 'leisure (avasara) for 
Moksha. As i% pointed^ out in Jaramaryashrutih, our 
obligations (rna) coniHiiue all our life and c^ase only with 
death (nirtyu) and illnessnmd physical j/'reapacity (jara). 
(2) Secondly, there are the miseries (kleshanubandha) as 
necessary accompaHiments of life. They are the natural 
and necessary eoi\seq[ueiices of the Doshasor faults, i.e., the 
faults of attraction (raga), aversion (dveslia) and delusion 
(moha). These faults lie at the very root of em|)irical 
life and tlie chain of misefies ft onty a necessary eifect 
of the chain of tlie faults that underlies experience and 
birth into Samsara. Since birth into» ^S^amsdra involves 
these toAideneies or dispositions in the Self and since there 
are objects (vishayas) to stimulate them, tliere cannot be 
destruction of these Doshas, faults or evil propensities. As 
a matter of fact there is lapse even after they have been 
conquered and sulidued : even sages and saints have 
been known to snccumb when their dormant propensities 
have been stimulated* by their proper external objects. 
There is therefore ho real freedom from the inherent 
propensities and therefo¥o also none from the miseries 
which are •their natural consequences. ( 3 ) Thirdly there 
is the cycle of Karma, mejdt-demerit (dharmadharma), 
birth, etc. Thus birth (janraa) leads to karma or works of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, works generate merit 
and demerit, and merit and demerit result in a fresh birth 
with works, merit and demerit, etc. * Thus the cycle goes 
on repeating itself without cessation, sa that thq chain of 
^activity (pravrtti) is a liecessary accompaniment of life 
because of the effects of i^erit and demerit in all karma. 
Our deeds must necessarily mature Into their proper 
effects. There can be no do\ug without reaping the 
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consequences tlior(^of. Ther6 is> Karmopasliapia, cessation 
or suspension of karma, onjy by its exbaustib;! through 
fruition ^"phalopabboga). There is a natural causal rela- 
tion (karyak}iranal)hava)*het\veen Avorks (kaVmajf and their 
proper elfocts (-phala) and tliis holds good irvdependently of 
the knowledge^ (jnana) or the ignoiniice (ajnana) of the 
agent or doer. Karinas thiis t-eannot be exliausted by 
knowledge and the cycle of d('eds, rebirths and fresh 
accumulation of deeds, (dc., is thus an lyiending cycle that 
goes on revolving according to a fixed jnbral law in an 
unchangeable moral There is therefore no freedom 
from Karma just as there is no freedom from the miseries 
and the obligations, ^ ^ 

Tt is customary indeed to distinguish four kinds of 
Purusharthas or ends, Dharma or righteousness, Artha 
or material wealth, Kama or happiness and the absence of 
unhappiness and Moksha or tixM'dom from life and its 
experi(mces. It is also customary to distinguish between 
righteousness and mat(‘ri.'il wealth as . mediate or indirect 
ends (/.c., as means to ends) and Jiajipiness and Moksha 
as direct and immediate ends. Lastly,^ it is also usual 
to distinguish IMoksba as sinnmuw bonvm^ Paramapuru- 
shartba, or end par excellrnra, from jighteousness, wealtli 
and ha])piness as relative ends. ,.l>ut all these distinctions 
are open to tlie objeefio]! that they make of .Moksha a 
possible end or good which is capabh^ of being actually 
realised. As a mattin- of fact there can be no such 
ideal as Moksha simply because it can never he realised, 
and the right course is to seVik the other three ends, viz.^ 
righteousness, material prosperity and happiness 
one or other or aU three) uithoiit bothering about any 
fictitious freedom from life and experience. As there 
is no such freedom, the individual should give up 
all thoughts of Moksha and should flunk only of the 
proper ordering of life with a vknv to realise happiness 
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therefrom ; .^Mokshachc^rehdijlhjjaritVr'Ijya sve ,grh^ sii- 

khamasyafamy 

'This view of the opponent to The 'Moksha doctrine 
is thus bafsed on the iinpracticabifity of the ^Moksha idea!, 
i,e., the impossibility of its practical realisation. It is 
assumed that the three acco!n[)aninients of life, viz., the 
obligations, the miseries and Ibe deeds, c^Minot be got rid of. 
As against this contcmtion the Nj ayamanjari points out 
tliat there is no sudicient basis for such an assumption. 
(^) Obligaticn to tlie sages (rshirna), the forefathers 
(pitrrna), etc., is only a metaphor. There is no contract 
and therefore no obligation, (ii) jMan is born free: the 
boy (balaka) has no Ilinl or ^obligation (of. Rousseau). 
(Hi) Old age, d(*ath, (dc., give us release from these 
obligations, debts or Rnas. This is tb^o real purport of 
“ jararraryya ” texts. It {( Hows therefore that the so- 
called obligations are only aids to self-discipline. They 
liave ref('rence to the diffei'ent slages (Ashrama) of life 
and are laid down in view of the special aptitudes and 
capacities of the diffei'ent stag(\s. Ordinarily there is a 
certain order in Ihe unfolding of these aptitudes and capa- 
cities in the successive stages of the growth of the indi- 
vidual. The order of*the disciplinary codes of the duties is 
devised in view of the ordinary, general run of men. But 
there are also exceptions to this rule, imui of exceptional, 
supernormal spiritual capae,ity, and in such cases the 
order of the moral codes is not binding. Thus the order 
is binding on Aparipakkakasliaya, i.r., on him wliose 
Kashaya or taint of Samsara has not been purified, but 
for Paripakkakashaya or the pers*on who is pure from 
birth, there is no Apeksha, necessity, gf Ashraipakrama, 
i.e., of tlie order of the^ different codes as suited to the 
different stages. The order is n,ot binding in such cases 
as because of an ^ inherent freedom frbm taint there is 
no special need of additional purification in successive 
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stashes. Hence for these there «niiy be a direct transition 
from lirahmacharyya or stage of learning to Paribrajyd 
or stage of renunciation and universal life, an inter- 
veniiig discipline of Grhasta or family life w not necessary. 
Rut til is holds good only in the exceptional cases and not 
in eases of ordinary men of average icapacity in all which 
tlie ord(‘r of the'^euccessive iStages is compulsory. Hence 
there are two kinds of Brahmachari or learners, i.e,^ those 
wlio recjuire no family life alter the, stage of learning 
and are learners as well as renunciates or mendicants 
all their life, and these wno require family life after the 
stage of learning and sexual abstinence. In the case of 
the latter, according to some, a subsequent recluse life 
(vanaprasthya) is not necessary provided that there is 
due discharge of the duties without desire for the conse- 
quences (karmaphalabhisandhirahitakarttavyanusthana) 
besides practice of self-knowledge (Atmajnana), i.c., 
with th(' disinterested accomplishment of the duties 
eombijual with self-knowledge there may bo Moksha 
even in the stage of family life without a succeeding 
life of retirement and hermitage being necessary. Accord- 
ing to others however, after family life (grhastashrama) 
he may take either to hermitage (vduaprasthya) or mendi- 
cancy (bhikshachdryya) according as lie is qualified by 
the family training (grhat vanat va pravrajet). Hence 
in this view the necessity of the order of the different 
codes is relative to the agent’s spiritual growth, the order 
being binding on the immature and unnecessary for the 
mature. Some however thidk that the order is compul- 
sory in all cases without exception. Whatever view 
may be entertained about the obligatoriness of the 
different codes, it is clear that their main object is the 
spiritual discipline of the individual with a view to his 
ultimate freedom.* It is therefore a mistake to suppose 
tliat these obligations are a perpetual source of bondage 
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arid leave 119 spare tirni:> j(avasara) for •Moksha. (2) The 
assumption’.that there is na. release from the chain of 
miseries (kleshdnubandha) is equally urjtenable. Release 
from Ibis •chai#i i*s possible by PibtipakshhahdvanMi, 
by Pratipakstiabhdvana or contrary meditation and 
Abhydsa or repetitjon." Thus contrary meditation is 
nfeditation on the vai^fty’of the pu^uils of life, i.e,^ 
realisation of their true nature as incapable of yielding 
lasting and real satisfaction. It is contrary meditation 

o # * 

as being coiUrhdictorily opfxxsed to the usual erroneous 
idea of these as capable of • yielding real fruition. 
It leads to VishayadosliaJarshana or rcalisaWon of 
the vanity ofe earthly# things .and constitutes the 
negative aspect ol* the meditation on the ultimate tran- 
scendental nature of things. Supplenjented by Abhydsa, 
practice, of dispassion (vairagya), it leads to Doshanu- 
bandhanivrtti, i.c., cessation or eradication of the 
evil propensities that lead to misery. It is a mistake to 
suppose that our propensities are indestructible. They 
cannot bo indestructible as they are ( 1 ) not accidental 
or uncaused (dkasmika), (2) not eternal (nitya), (3) not 
due to unknown and unknowable causes (nitydjndtahe- 
tuka), ( 1 ) not irrepressible or ungovernable (ashakya- 
pratikriyd), (5) nor of sugh nature as to be unknown in 
respect of th(‘ means of repression tliereof (ajnatasha- 
rnanopdya). As a matter of fact, the propensities, viz., 
attraction and aversion, have their ultimate root in Moha, 
Delusion, arising from Mithydjndna or Erroneous Cogni- 
tion. Error being the root^>f these propensities (doshas), 
right knowledge (Sarayakjndna) -is the counteracting 
agency (pratipaksha). 'i'hus right knowledge strikes at 
the root of the propensities by disp(dling Mithydjndna 
or the illusory idea ^)f tfie worth or value of temporal 
things. With this illusion dispelled,* there is evaluation 
of things at their true worth, i.e., there is full realisation 

37 
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of their utter worthlessness as means to fruition. This 
is Vishayadoshadarshana or perception o\ the vanity of 
external objects, and with this disillusionment as regards 
the true nature of objects there is also a cessation of 
attraction as well as aversion. The ‘',Nyayamanjari ’’ 
notes that s.uch perception of the vanity of things must 
be supplemented by medit^atlgn (chinta) and realisation 
by concentrated thought (bhavana), there must be 

realisation of the perception hy means of earnest and 
prolonged meditation in order that th(' piopensities may 
be destroyed with t^j^eir roots. It is also pointed out that 
realis4ition implies mental equipoise and not Vishaya- 
dvesha, there mast lie* no t^mtagonism and aversion 
to the objects in order that they may be realised as 
worthless. that shows irritation at the natural 

imperfections of things is as foolish as he that is angry 
with the fire that burns the fingers on contact. (Sprsh- 
yamano dahatyagnirifci ko asmai prakupyate.) The wise 
man therefore does not lose his mental balance either before 
the Anukula or favourable objects or before thePratikula 
or unfavourable objects, but ascribes his happiness as 
well as unhappiness to the inevitable etTeets of his own 
doings. Thinking of the nature thiiuj:s and of his 
own nature as determined by his own doings, he acquires 
an insight into the chain of causes and effects, and this 
insight (samyakjnana) produces mental equipoise. 
(Svakarmaphalamashnfimi kah suhrtkashcha me ripuh.) 
The meditation on the worthh'ssness of empirical pursuits 
is thus a sort of self-hypnotism which acts upon the 
forces of the suhconsccious and unconscious and thereby 
brings about the transformation of our nature or will. 
This is no casual or occasional remedy but Atyantikoch- 
chheda or extinction of the passions with their roots. 
The epicurean remedy by Upablioga^or enjoyment is 
absolutely useless : it only stimulates or fires the passions. 
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(Tvshnakhaniras^Adheyarfi • dhshp|ira kena pucyat4, ya 
mahadbhiji*api \shipraih piiranaireva khanyato.) The 
courle of mecUi^^Uion thus the only f)roper course and 
the courstf of stirfeit and cessation by*fruition is bound to 
fail (na jatu«kamah kdinainimupabhoi>;ena shamyati). 
Through meditation ©n tbe true nature of thins^s there 
is* cancellation of the iilusldn of the^ value of worldly 
pursuits, and tiiis quenches the thirst for life and its 
desires and aversions which are the causes of misery. 
Thus comes* release from the chaih of the miseries. 
(8) Nor is release from^the chaifi of fictivities impossible 
as contended. With the extinction of the pjissions 
(doshas) file av411 (pravrtt.i) cf‘ases *10 accumulate Karma 
and thus th(U*(‘ is cessation of Uttarakarma or futural 
possible actions. This is clearly statec^in the Gautama- 
sutra : Na Pravrtti Pratisandliaya TTinakleshasya — wliich 
means that for iiim whose Klesha, ic., passions and 
miseries, are Hina, quiescent, there is no reaction (prati- 
sandhana) of the -\vill (pravrtti). But this applies only 
to Uttara or future possible actions. Besides these there 
are also Praktanakarma, i.e., accumulated actions of the 
past with their effc'cts including the part of the accumu- 
lated actions which* is Prarabdha or in the process of 
fruition. The question .theriTore is : how is release 
possible f»om the Safichita or accumulated past actions 
and from the Prarabdha part^of the accumulated actions, 
from the part which is already in the process of 
fruition in the life-time in question ? As regards 
the Prdrabdha part it is^ in all cases understood 
that it is to be exhausted only by actual experience 
(bhoga) in the particular life-time. (T^e idea underlying 
this view is that the actions which are in the course of 
fruition are part af\d parcel of^ the natural order of 
causes and elTeefs. Any non-natural Suspension of the 
course of these actions would_ mean a miracle which 
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snapped the natural link bet weeif causes and elTects and 
upset the natural order.) The remainder of the accunui- 
lated actions, i.e'., the part which is not in course of 
fruition in a chain of natural causes and elVd-cts, Is suspend- 
ed by a dilferent process. The Alinmmrakas of course 
reject all ideas, of the suspension or extinction of our 
actions Ifolding ^hat tlie cyehrof Karma and birth into 
life as a consequence cannot be ended so that neither in 
this life nor hereafter is there release (mukti) from ex- 
perience and Karrna. Others however accept release as a 
fact holding either (1) that our accumulated actions are 
consu?ned by the lire of knowledge (jnanagni) even before 
fruition (bhoga), or {2) tliat tsince Kanna pfoduces its 
effects with the passiona (dosha) as Sahakari, th(‘refore 
when th(^ passions (doshas) are destroyed, tlu^ Karmic 
potencies cannot mature, or (8) that tlie elTects of our 
deeds are exhausted througli a specific fruition in tlie Yogin 
who has attained true insiglit, through the happiness 
produced by mental equijioivse and contentment fshama- 
santoshddijanitasukha) and tlirough the suffering of tlie 
hardships of physical heat, physical cold, etc., (shitatapa- 
kleshadidvdrakaduhkha), or ( t) ^tliat tlie Yogin may 
consume the effects of his deeds qir.ckly by simultaneous 
experiences throutich the assumption of different bodies, 
or (5) that even for the Yogin Kama must exJiaust itself 
through its natural course of happiness in heaven (svarga) 
and suffering in hell (naraka), after which there will be 
Moksha. Hence neither the accumulated past actions 
nor the future possible actions are indestructible, nor 
also the chain of 111(3 passions and" inherent tendencies 
which cause the miseries, nor again the obligations of life. 
Our miseries can be ended by knowledge and meditation 
j.ustas our obligations can be transc(?ndcd by the accom- 
plishment of the duties. Lastly the chain of deeds and 
their effects can also he suspended by the extinction of 
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th'O passions, which prdiupt- the tleed^ and lead lo the 
miseries. 

tit will . he. ,ol)S(irvetl that the, cy(?le of life and its 
miseries, •aeewdiiig* to Nydya, is : terror (mithy^jnana), 
passions (dosli^i), activities (pravrtti) with merit and 
demerit (dharmadliaiiina), birtli into Hfe (janma), misery 
and sullerin^ (diihkha),«*ei'i*or (mith.v^ijnana),* etc. The 
crowning folly is therefore Tlrror, Mithyajnana, Moha, 
which is the root, g^s wo have already notcul, of the attrac- 
tions and fWe*rsjons. Just as Ihc^ cmise of bondage is 
error of judgment, so ;ilso the mean# of release is intel- 
lectual insii^ht, the knowledge of tlie triu^ nature of*things 
(tattvajintna). • As realkts Wie Naiydyikas deline this 
knowledge as the knowledge of objects in their true 
nature, including even the Self within the category of 
objects# having objective essence or natur(\ In this 
respect the Nyaya intellectualism differs from that of tlie 
Shankara-Vedaiita according to which the highest know- 
ledge is not the k4iowledge of Self as an object distinct 
from other objects but the knowledge of it as the solo 
ultimate reality* as pure consciousness or thought. The 
Naiyayika points out dbhat since tlnu’e cannot be contra- 
diction (dvairupya) in the heart of reality, Mithyajnana 
or error must necessarily; cease with the appearance of 
Tattvajiiiina or true knowledge of things. It is assumed 
that knowledge itself is distyict from the object of know- 
ledge and since true knowledge has the confirmation of 
tlie Vishaya or object while erroneous cognition has 
none, the former necessafily displaces or removes the 
latter. 1'he former* has moreover additional confirmation 
from inference and the other sourc( s ^ of knowledge. It 
will thus be observed that th<‘ assum])tion throughout is 
that the valid cognition displaces^ the erroneous cognition 
through the aid*of the object and otlier*extraneous means. 
This is in keeping with the realistic standpoint of Nydya 
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ana distinguishes the Nyaya view^from that^f Shankam- 
Vedanta. T^or the latter the cancellation .of error is 
rejection of the rejected, the negation of what is net, a 
neii^ative negation. But’ for Nyaya the error isoi positive 
judgment and. the negation of it is a r(\al xu^gation (apari- 
hrtaparihdra) through a positive realisation (apraptaprapti) 
of the true nature of things, a realisation of the 
unrealised as dislinguished from the Vedanta intuition 
Avhich is realisation of the already realised. The process 
of the realisation of^ knowledge is explained by Nyaya as 
follows : Pramajnana-vishayahhavanaprakarshadhyana- 

vipakadhyanahhavanayam tasminarthe tattvapratibodhi- 
jnanarn pratyaksham utpadyate. In othey words, there 
must be Pramajnaiia or knowledge of the true nature 
of things ill the lir«^t instance. But this is not all. After 
attaining such knowledge tJui individual must meditate 
thereon. This is Bhdvana or meditation. When this 
meditation reaches its (uilminating point through a 
process of Dliyaiia or eontimuHl, uninterrupted and 
arduous concentration tlnu’eon, there is not merely a 
bare cognition of things in their true nature but a 
realisation of this cognition in the .form of a pi’(‘senta- 
tion or intuition. The bart^ thought or intellectual 
apprehension thus becomes transformed into a perception 
or intuition, and the process by means of wdiicli this 
is accomplished is a heightening of thought power 
by continued meditation and concentration of mind- 
energy. This is how conceptual knowledge is raised to the 
intuitive plane, and till this is' accomplished there is no 
cessation of error iu5r tln^ extinction of the passions. 
Hence according to Nyaya it is a positive! intuition of 
the true nature of things which cancels. illusion which is 
also a positive judgment. The cancidlat ion of the illusion 
means not the caneellation of things or of)jects but only 
their transvaluation, tiie realisation of their real 
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value in pla(?e of their flioe-falue^ This is Vishij,yaclosha- 
dar.wina oy Vealfsntion of. the -worthlessness ot things and 
not\prapanohay.i]aya of eaneellatk)n of things as mere 
illusory stTitf. ^1ier(‘ is only ^‘ancellatfon of the face-values 
and not cancellation of lh(^ things, the cancfellalion of the 
signifimnce attache(Lto them in thi^ tynpirical state by the 
realisation of their trm# sigt\ilicance {fom the transcen- 
dental standpoint. rhe monumts therefore in tlie 

intellectual inUiitien whicl* conduces to Moksha are : — 

• * 

th(' realisation pf things in their trfie nature implying 

realisation of what is r^ftilly sulistaiftial and valuable as 

w # \ • 

well as the realisation of everything else in its tru(' nature 
as unsul)Stantifil and wifl-thlds^s. 1'he latt(*r constitutes 
Pratipakshahhavana or counter-meditation and leads to 
cancellation of the illusory values asgdbed to things in 
the (m^irical state l^'rom the realisation of the true 
natnr(^ of things and tlie eonse([uent perception through 
counter-in<'ditation on the vanity of worklly pursuits arises 
dispassion (vairagya) w^hich is a disinclination for experi- 
ence and fruition (bhoganabhishvangah). 47’e essence of 
the counter-meditation consists in the (mdeavour to realise 
all things as producti\^e only of pain and suffering. This 
is the Nyaya rnethtad of cultivating dispassion which is 
the effort to realise things as ess('ntially evil even though 
actually they may ^ead to partial happiness in some 
cases. It thus differs from the Piiddhist view according 
to which things objectivcdy are nothing but painful stuff* 
and not merely to be subji ctively realised as such for 
ethical purposes. By this tRe passions are extinguished 
and tlie thirst of life*(ti\s}ina) is quenched, and the indivi- 
dual, dispassionate and calm, beconjes qualified for 
Mokshat • ^ 

Hence according to Nyaya meditation on the nature 
of things is the cliuse of Moksha. ThrBugh this medita- 
tion there is extinction of the^passions and release from 
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tho Tiiisorjos. Since fhe^pasa’ionsv'ire anxili^j’y conditions 
of onr past deeds maturinc;’ into effects and also of the 
future possible d(?(^ds,ethe extinction of the passions teads 
also to cessation oT Karma. i.r\, both accumulated past 
Karma and future {)ossible Karma, ft is therefore 
knowledge that (‘ffects oui* r<dea!ii‘ from Karma, i.e., 
the knowledge of, the true natur/^' of things which destroys 
the passions. It is true that there is Karma even after 
knowledge, but according to the Jifyaya-Vaisheshikas 
(as well as tlie Ramanujists) there is no jnerit acquired by 
these Jnanottarakarmas or works done after the attainment 
of true insight. The Madvas also accept Karma after 
knowledge, but according 'co tlrem such Karma generates 
eternal merit (nityapunya). The Shankara-Vedantists hold 
on the contrary^ that there is no Karma for the man of 
true insight, no ceremonial duties, not even the 

unconditional duties. This is the doctrine of Naishkarma 
or cessation of /luties after knowledge. Of course, the 
fourfold discipline (sadhanachatushtaya) and the ethical 
virtues implied therein which have been acquired, 
continue, but they becoim* natural and spunfaneous, 
and consequently no merit is acquired thereby. Hence 
there is also no bondage as a consequence. Thus in the 
Shankara- Vedanta there is no obligation, no code of 
injunctions and prohibitions, no duties after knowledge. 
According to the Nyaya-Vaisheshikns (and tho Ramd- 
nujists) however, the unconditional injunctions are duties, 
i,e,, obligatory, even after knowledge', but there is no 
merit acquired thereby and no effect or consequence 
(phala), for they must Ik' done without any desire for the 
consequence. Tiie prohibited actions as well as the 
conditional duties cease after knowledge, and even the 
Vinconditional duties are hypothetical imperatives in the 
sense that they are to be done according to one’s capacity 
(yathashakti). Only the Prdrabdhakarmas, the actions 
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that are in. oourstf of* fruition in the system of natural 
causes and-* e|Eect.s, rera’ain. With the exhaustion of 
the|e aiid oonsequr^nt. death of the^ individual, there 

is cessation of *all Karma, and the individual becomes 

• » 

free in the true sense. Hence (1) according to Mddhyas, 
there are duties after ](nowledge « with .eternal merit, 
(2) according to NyAya-Vaisheshikas,'’ there are duties 

after knowledge, hut net merit, (:^) according to ShaJikara 

0 

there is ce^srftion of all dutfes with tlie attainment of 

knowledge. .’* * * 

• * • 

The RdmAnuji'ts a®ree in the main with the NyAya- 
Vaisheshikas in their view of Karma as a means to the 
realisation of Moksha, holding in com.mon with the latter 
that tho uncorfditional dutie.s a’re to be performed without 
desire for the cottsequence even after the attainment of 
knowledge. They however go beyond the NyAya- 
Vaisheshikas by insisting on the necessity of Bhakti, 
Faith, and UpAaand, Devotion, in addition to Karma and 
Knowledge. Thus according to them. Karma and Know- 
ledge must culminate in Faith (Bhakti) and Love 
(Preraa) before there can be release in the true sense. 
This is in keeping with the Rdmduujist positive ideal of 
restoration and reconciliation with the world through 
resignation to the Absolute as distinguished from the 
Nydya-Vaishesbika (deal of mere negation of experience 
and -absolute seli-autonomy. For the negative ideal of 
the latter, dispassipn is the only proper course, a positive 
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resignation or surrender with# a ’dew to reconciliation 
with life by a process of transtiguration chrough the 
Absolute being unnecessary. Eof the Raradnujists how- 
ever this is the very<- essence of true, concrete freedom 
as distinguished from the formal freedom gf a negation 
without content. Hence according to them, the disci- 
pline of Karma afid the discipline of knowledge are not 
in themselves sufficient ; it is only as they culminate in 
the discipline of Bhakti or Faith that they attain their true 
end by being conducive to Moksha. (Karmayogabhakti- 
yogaprabhrtindm bhaktidvdraiva sadhanatvarn.) The 

• f ^ 

nature of Bhaktiyoga is defined as follows : — Bhaktiyoga- 
ndm yamaniyamasanapranayamapratyaharadhdranddhy- 

r * 

dnasamddhirupashtangavdii avichchhinnasmrtisantdnasya 
rupah. (“ Yatindramatadipikd ” by Shrinivdsa). Hence it 
is of the nature "of Smrti or representation, an uninter- 
mittent stream of representation which is characterised 
by the eight Angas or organs of Yogika discipline, viz., 
(1) Yamas or virtues of self-restraint, (2) Niyamas or 
rules of conduct, (3) Asanas or certain postures with a 
view to concentration of the attention, (1) Pranayam of 
control of the vital forces through the regulation of the 
breath, (5) Pratydhara or mental rejection of all distract- 
ing agencies, (fi) Dharana or apprehension of the object 
of meditation, (7) Dhyana or meditation on the appre- 
hended object without break or interruption, (8) Samadhi 
or becoming merged into the object as the result of 
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continued meditation, Tijese are the eight Yogangas ' or 
essentials of* Yogika rfeditatiom and *Bhaktiy®ga is the 
pfa^ice of faith in the fnanrier set forty in those essen- 
tials. ^ Bljaktiyo^a again presupposas certain auxiliaries, 
the auxiliaries^ of Eaith or Devotion. These are puri- 
ncation of the bod^ (Viveka, Kayashuddhi), dispassion 
(vimoka, katnanabhisli^inga), repetkion and habit 
(Abhydsa), the accomplisjiment of the sacrificial duties 
according to ome’s capacity (Kriya, P^nchamahayajnanu- 
shthdnam shaktitah), cer/ain aupspicyDus virtues such as 
veracity, straight-forward ness, kindness, charity, •harm- 
lessness, * indifterence, * etc* (satydrjavadayaddndhim- 
sdnabhidhya-kalyanani), freedom from elation in pros- 
perity (anuddharsha) and • depressron in adversity 
(anavasada). Tliese are the auxiliary aids *to the culti- 
vation of Faith, and aided by the»e and cultivated 
in accordance with the essentials of yoga or medita- 
tion, faith becomes transformed into a living experience. 
Such faith again is two-fold, faith which is only 
a means to an end, the end of Moksha, and 

faith which is an end in^ itself. (Sa cha vivekavimoka- 
b h y a s a k^* iy a - k a lyandnavasadanuddharsharupasAdhaiia- 
saptajanyah. Evam .satlhanasaptakanugihitabhaktih 
darshana-samanakara. 8a dvividha, sadhanabhaktiphala- 
bhaktibhedAt.) Paitli is tlfus the means and faith the 
end. Through faith in which kfiowledge and actions 
culminate the individual attains that# living experience 
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of unity with the absolute whio|^ constitutes true freedom 
and which is itself nothing but -a living faith and love, 
an atonement in devotion and n restoration through 
surrender. ■ i , 

According to the .Rdmdnujists therefdre the steps in 

the realisation bf Mo'ksha arp - 

« . * 

(1) The abjuration of jndnotpattivirodhikarma, t.e., 
of actions which are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
These are the unrighteous actions (pdpa) as well as the 
prudential attions (kdmyaJrarma) prompted by desire. 
Through the preponderance ol the factors of inertia 
(tamas) and of energy (rajas) they are obstacles to that 
mental equanimity which is a condition of true know- 
ledge, and are therefore to be abjured. 

(2) The proper accomplishment of the unconditional 
duties without desire for the consequence. These duties 
are the auxiliaries of divine knowledge (Anahhisamhita- 
phaldni karraAni brahmavidyotpddanAni). These auxi- 
liaries of absolute knowledge (brahmavidyA) and faith 
(bhakti) which is the transfiguration of such knowledge 
are purification, dispassion^ etc. Hence karmas are 
binding in all stages of life (sarvAshramakarmApeksha), 
only for Moksha they must be done witjmut desire for 
the consequence. 

(8) Knowledge* (jnAna) which is BrahmajnAna 
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or knowledgi^ of the abiokitf'. N. B. Loknchdryya holdR 
that this j'a Tattvatrayajndna, %,e.^ knowledge of the three 
Tat\vas or .categories, •?;?;?., Brahnaa, tRe individual spul 
(jiva\, and nirtlcrial objects ^(ajiva). * 

(4) Faith (JBhakti) which is defined as the representa- ’ 
tion of the ultimate realit}^ (dhiu,vanu^rti) which by 
cr>ntinued and intense •me'tjtation (l^dvana-prakarsha) 
becomes transformed into a presentation or intuition 
(darslianarupjx). §ucli ‘faith is also termed devotion or 
worship (upjM^an4). ^his is the direct* cause of Moksha, 
though indirectly Karifia and •knowledge are also pre- 
supposed. Faith is thus a species of knowledge fjndna- 
vishesha),*z;/;j., knowledge* of ttie form of an intellectual 
intuition or realised thought, thought transformed 

into a presentation by means of unce.'^sing and arduous 
meditatjon. Through sucli faith tlie Lord is^gratified and 
pleased and releases the devotee by His grace (bhakti- 
prapattihhydm prasatuiali ishvara eva nwoksham daddti). 

It will be ohserv(‘d thenTore that with the exception 
of tlie Bhakti school of Theism the Ramanujist and 

the Madva schools) and the atheistic school of the Purva- 
mimamsa, there is g^meral agreement among the Hindu 
systems as to the negative conception of the ideal life as 
essentially a state of qyiescence. In this respect the 
Hindu ideal furnishes n contrast not only to the Jaina 
ideal of eternal progress b^it also to occidental ideals 
generally. According to Plato and Aristotle, the contem- 
plative life is indec'd the goal, but still it is life and not 
quiescence. Medieval Christianity however has laid 
more stress on the e*lement of conleniplation than on the 
element of life in*the Greek vicnv. Thys it has, tended 
more and more to a negative view regarding the ultimate 
beatific vision as a * statq of ccyitemplation bordering 
on quiescence. *The West however has rejected this 
doctrine of negation in favour of a more positive 
38 
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view. Thus the ideal of (|uie^cenc3 has given way to that 
of struggle for existence, and the element 6f life in the 
Greek view has prevailed more 'and more* while the 
element of contemplation has receded. ThL is quite in 
accordance with the Teutonic consciousness, Kant’s 
doctrine of infinite .asymptotic progress being virtually 
the philosophic reftexion of this Teutonic will-to-be. In 
orthodox Hindu systems, on the contrary, the negative 
ideal has generally predominated, the goal of Moksha 
being regarded as a transcendental staAe oS deliverance 
from all activity or stress of life. This quietistic ideal 
has permeated even some of the theistic Bhakti systems 
whose conception of ‘the finaT"*state differs very little 
from that of the beatific vision of Christianity. The 
heterodox Jaina fjj^stem however preaches a doctrine of 
endless uppe\’, motion (anantagati) from Loka, empirical 
condition, to Aloka, transcendental condition, — motion 
which becomes infinite (ananta) after Mukti, 



APPENDIX 

• The Moral Stanbawhs in rtiNou* Ethics 

• 

All appendix on the Moral Standards is a necesvsary 
supplement to the presentation of the ethical system proper. 
The subject* is ^apabje of a twofold* treatment, (1) 
with reference to the Svarupg, ^r definition of the Standard 
which is the question of the standard proper, and (2) with 
reference to its^ramdiiya^ eviciential value and validity, 
which is a question of logic, epistemology and psychology. 
Doth these questions are considered in the Hindu systems, 
and the epistemological and psychological issues are 
clearly distinguished from the ethical question proper. 
In the Nyayaratndkara,” e,g,, the arfthor (Parthasdra- 
thimisbra) notes tliat with reference to the question of 
right or wrong (dharmadharma) two kinds of viprati- 
patti or doubt have to be resolved, mz, (1) as to the 
Svarupa, nature or d^nition of right and wrong, and (2) 
as to the Pramdna or*evidence in the matter of right and 
wrong (kim pramanake dharmah, kim svarupah iti). 
We prop(?se to deal liere with the definition of the Moral 
Standard as being the ethical question proper. 

There are many definitions of the moral standard in 
Hindu Philosophy, some from biological, some from social 
and some from internal and other standpoints. Eor the 
purposes of the following exposition we shall follow the 

undermentioned classification as far as practicable 

• 

• I. The Standard as*Custom and Tradition. 

II. The Stiftidard as a Social Category. 

III. The Standard as an End. 

IV. The Standard as Law. * 
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I. The' Standakd as' Tradition (LoKf-lJBiDESHA) 

AND AS jOoNSENSUs’ (LOKAPRASIDDHl). 

In the’ Nydyamanjari in discussing the moral 
standards Jayanta Bhatta refers to Loka-Upadesha, 
Tradition, and ^Lokaprasiddhi^ [Jonse^isus, as the criteria 
of right and wrong. Loka-Upadesha, Tradition, is the 
standard according to those who hold that morality 
consists in the long-standing customs and usag(‘s that 
obtain amongst peoples. It thus (lilfers'' from Lokapra- 
siddhi, Consensus, wh'ieh is tJiastandard according to those 
who insist on universal agreenumt of belief as the 
criterion of right and wrong. A distinction is thus made 
between Tradition and Consensus, the assum])tiou being 
that as there are conflicting traditions obtaining amongst 
different peoples there cannot be anything ceiiain or 
fixed in them .to ensure their universal validity as the 
standard of right and wrong. Hence it is not enduring 
or long-standing customs that constitute the criteria 
of morality, but customs that are universally accepted 
as authoritative, in respect of Avhich there is con- 
sensus or universal agreement of belief. 

In respect of consensus however tliere has been consi- 
derable divergence of views as* to its ultimate character 
as a moral standard. Thus some have held Consensus in 
itself to be the test of right and wrong, while others have 
tried to resolve it into something more ultimate such as 
well-being and ill-being. T^hus 

(а) Some hold that Consensus a^ a standard is only 
secondary and derivative. The real standard is Well-being 
(upakdra)- and Ilh being (apakara), and Consensus or 
universal acceptance is the standard only as being 
conducive to this Well-being and Ill-being. 

(б) Some again think that the ultimate standard into 
which Consensus is to be /^‘esolved is not mere Happiness 
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or Unhappiness, in the ps^ychologkial sense but •includes 
alsb%the biological criteria oT Anugrahjj, Organic Well- 
being or ^ncfea^e of Life and PirJia, Prganic Ill-being or 
Decrease of Life. • 

{c) Others Think that there is. a specific revelation 
bejiind Consensus, the Re¥el^tion of the Moral Law as 
produced by Shastra or Scriptflre. ConSensus is based on 
this Revelation and derivesjts authority from the latter. 

{(1) Others again think that Consensus is not secondary 

• * 

or derivative as the sta«(Jard of giorality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and intlepcMciently of any extraneous 
support. , ^ , V . 

II. Thk Standard as a Social Category. 

* • 

The Stgndat^d as Social Good inclndimj Lokasthiti or 
maintenance of the Socwl Equilibrium and Loka- 
siddhi or Idealisation of the Social l^d. 

In the preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
^thority in itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in the moral life. There is 
however no appeal l^ere* to social good as the ultimate 
criterion of the validity of custom though such reference 
may he indirectly implied.* There are others however 
who insist on this test of social utility as .the essential 
factor in the determinatioi» of right and wrong so that 
custom, tradition, ete., are authoritative only in a second- 
ary sense as being resolvable into this ultimate test of 
social good. Thus^the “ Jfydyamanjarf” notices* also the 
following conception^ of the moral standard, viz., (1) the 
standard as Loka-sthiti *or Maihtenaiyje of the Social 
Equilibrium, and (2) the standard as Loka-siddhi or 
Realisation of the Social Good. * 
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Jt is to be seen that the conception of ^ Loka-sthiti or 
Social Stability is more compatible with moral older j^han 
moral prggress ,whil^ that of Loka-siddhi'/i.^'., Idealisation 
of thb Social End or purpose |*)rovides both for order and 
progress. It is also ^to be noted that Ihe standard of 
Ijokasthiti or Social Stability jnr\plies a relativism in the 
moral life which’^ impairs its authority by depriving it of 
its absoluteijess and necessity. . * 

* This relativism in the conception ot' Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out ^ by Aryadeya‘in tlie Chatuhsatikd. 
It’is pointed out that ther^ -*bein*g nothing durable or 
immutable in popular jgoraljty, it Ijardly inspires 
confidence in men’s minds. (Anavasthitatviit laukikasya 
dharmasya, tatrastha na jyayasi). Why ? Because as 
righteousness (Dliarma) is nothing l)ut what maintains 
social stability, the social life is (‘evidently superior 
to morality and ^determines the nature of the latter. 
Thus whatever is laid down by society for the regula- 
tion of family ties and relationships and of citizenship 
within specific territorial zones, c.//., \yhat is laid down 
in regard to marriage and the like, is regarded as 
constituting morality. Morality ?jind immorality are 
thus social conventions varying from zone to zone and 
age to age. There is nothing ccuistant or eternal in 
righteousness, nothing that is fixed immutably by Nature, 
morality being merely a means of social conservation, 
the content of which must vary according to the 
changing circumstances, conditions and the particular 
organisation of the society which is to be conserved. 

Ya ya lokasthitistamstam dharmah. samanuvartatc 
Dharraddapi tato loTvo valavdniva drshy^^t^. Loko hi yam 
ydm sthitim vyavasthapayati d?shakulagotracharavyava- 
stliayd kanyadangdvahanadikam tarn tdm dharmah 
samanuvartatc. Tasydh tasydh sthiteh dharmah iti pra- 
siddhigamandt. Na cha ‘ eshah svabhdvavyavasthitasya 
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yujyato, yat deshakdlabjiedayoh anyathdtvit 
anydtha sya^. • ‘ ♦ 

accoijnt of this, relativism dn ijie conception of 
Lokasthitif thq **Mahanirvantantifa w;'ecommends Loka- 
Shreya, Social ^Good, as the moral standard, as distin- 
guished from Loka-Sthiti*or Social Stability. .An attempt 
is thus made not only to ^et# .beyond* the 'limitations of 
communal and regional morality but also to provide for 
moral progress besides mp^’ftl order. . • • • 

N.B, — Itis*tobe noted that the copcoption of Loka- 
Sthiti appears also in* ^the Mahdb]jarat but there it is 
interpreted as Lokapdlana, PV#^ervation of Livin*^ Beings, 
and not as* mer^ Social Stabiltt.y, i.^.^ Sthiti, Stability, in 
the Mahdbharat, is interpreted to mean Pdlana or Eaksha- 
na, Preservation. 

* f 

• III. The Standard as End, 

M 

The Standard as End of Suk ha oiifBleasure 

• 

The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethics of the Hindus. It is the 
Charvdkas that are credited with this sensualistic standard 
of pleasure as the guiding principle i& morality. The 
Chdrvdka motto of life is : live for pleasure as you can, 
and even if life is a blpnd* of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimifm of unavoidable pain. It 
is sheer folly to ' forego pleasure because it is mixed up 
with pain just*as it is folly t» give up eating fish to escape 
the trouble of removing the scales . and fishbones, or to 
give up cooking the meal to escape the annoyance of 
beggars infesting aipd disturbing us. On the corrtrary, we 
should be reconciled io lift -as it is and should endeavour 
to curtail our suffering as 'much a’s possj^le. This is tr&e 
morality which consists in so regulating life as to majce it 
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yield the maximunfi of pleasure. Similarly immorality 
Consists in unnecessarily increasing the amount of avoid- 
able suffering or, pain. Hence^ rightness and wror^gness 
are to he determined by reference to U][)akara, Well-being 
and Apakdra,> Ill-being, i.^.,‘by egoistic pleasure or happi- 
ness and egoistic pain or suffering and as the body as 
consisting of the elementary particles of matter is all that 
we mean by the self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or 
sensual pleasures that count, and it is only the fools that 
sacrifice physical pleasures in anticipation^^ of supersensu- 
ous pleasures to come in .a future life. In fact there is 
. no fut]ire life, the soul pcriebing with the disintegration 
of the body so that the wi^ly-regulated life isihat which 
has made the most of this life so as to make it yield the 
maximum of pleasure. It is necessary therefore to live 
prudentially so asr to increase our happiness and reduce 
our suffering in this life, and it is even proper to purchase 
the pleasures of life by incurring debts, and other similar 
means. (Rnam kritvd ghytam pivet.) 

It is to be seen that the Chdrvaka hed(/.jism is gross 
and sensualistic as well as egoistic. It is the happiness 
of the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential 
and tactful regard for others with a view to self-gratifica- 
tion is the only form of altruism that is recommended as 
rational and proper Similarly any discrimination between 
sensual and refined pleasures in \iew of qualitative su- 
periority is condemned as foolish. 

N. 5. — It is doubtful howevei whether the Chdrvdkas 
redly preached this gross t^hed nism which has been 
ascribed to them. The slokas ascribed to Vrhaspati or 
some other Chdrvaka teacher may be’ nothing but a 
caricature of their ^ctrjne by th^ir opponents, or 
they may be only exaggerated tirades^ of some Chdrvdka 
controversialist a.^ainst the contentionffl teaching then 
current. As a matter of fact we hear of different 
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classes of .•Charvdkas # ^s.u(ih as tlie SushiJ^shita or 
reiined Charvakas aud the ‘ J)hurta *or astute ChdrvAkas 
besiies the»jas.ijal ruirjoVthe Lokayafikas. They must 
have •repi'es'en-^ed difTerenk grades* of refinement in 
hedonism in .their ethical teaching just* as tliey are 
actually reported to have taught materialispi, naturalism 
arid scepticism in their metaphysical jnd psyghological 
doctrines. 

. . ^ *1 / 

Some cAticisni of the CliArr^dka, Hedonism, 

• i 

0 

* * * ^ 

The Clidrvdka sensual'sjn^has been severely criticised, 
by all the ortliodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The 
Ny^ya, the San/vliya, the ihirvamimamsd and the Vedanta 
systems are all at grcxit pains to Vefute the dangerous 
creed of these free-thinkers.^ Thus ’ Kumarila in the 
Sloka-V^rtika criticising the pb'asure-theory, observes : 

If rightness of conduct follows from \yell-being and 
’ongness from the opposite, how contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit ? 
(Anugrah'U cha dharmatvam pirhatashchapyadharmatd, 
vadato japasiddliadipdnadau nobhayam bhavet — ‘^Sloka- 
Vdrtika,” Secviiid Adfhyaya.) Or take the case of the 
dissolute rake. His^* sensualism may cause some little 
pain in the nature of conypunction of conscience, but this 
is more th?in compensated by the intensity of the sensual 
pleasures he enjoys. Hence»with the pleasure-theory as 
the standard of lectitiule, the s(msualist must be consider- 
ed to be acquiring considerable merit by indulging in his 
sensualism (kroshato hridayenapi guruddrdbhigdminam, 
bhuyandharmah prasajyeta bhuyasi hyupakaritd). 

The above is a refutation of the ipleasure-tlieory on 
the ground of the dompar^itive feebleness of the pleasure 
in virtuous or meritorious, actions and its superior inten- 
sity and strength in wicked and immoral actions. 
Others again refute the Charvdkas by dilating on the 
39 
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transitoviness of pleasures and fh nv impurity on account 
;of their being mixed up with pain. . • 

Thus Vijndti'ahhikshu in bis comnoientary or’ the 
Sdnkbyasntras condemns indiscriminate seeking of empiri- 
cal pleasure as inca))able of bringing lastuig satisfaction 
to the individual. There is no lasting relief from the 
possession of wealtJi and other, worldly advantages, for 
these are liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the 
course of time and with the loss of these there is a 
recurrence of the pain. *(Laukikddupdydddhanaderatyan- 
taduhkhanivrttisiddh'rndsti dhanadind duhkhd nivrttd 
pashch'addhanadikshaye punarapi duhklianuvrttidarshandt. 
— Vijndnahhikshii.) ^ 

It cannot he denied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relief, but it is neither absolute nor 
lasting relief, the pain recurring after an inte'^val like 
hunger which revives sometime after appeasement. 
Moreover the rcbef which is thus earned by empirical 
means is like that of the elephant wallowing in the mud: 
just as the latter obtains relief against its bruised skin by 
soiling itself so does the person seelang relief from 
suffering through worldly gain and material advantages. 
(Drshtasadhanajanjan^m dukhaiiivrttavatyantapurusha- 
rthatvameva nasti, yathakatlvinchit purushdrthatvam 
tvastyeva. Kutah V IWityahikasya kshuddukhasya 
nirdkaranavadeva tena dhanadimi duhkhanirakaranasya 
chestanat. Atali dhanddyarjane pravrttirupapadyate iti 
bhdvah. Kiinjarashauchddikamapydpdtadukhanivartaka- 
tayd mandapurushdrtho Bhavatyeva iti : — (Vijndna- 
bhikshu.) 

Moreover this kind of relief earned by empirical 
means does not essentially differ from suffering. Why? 
Because there is no cessation of alb kinds of suffering 
thereby. Again, ' even where these worldly means are 
effectual in giving satisfaction, they implicate their 
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possessor in .•sin becau.^*of th^ deprivation of others* 
clai(jis. Jjalfitly* there is also*pain in the effort which it iij 
necessary to*put.forth f9r the acq^iimition of these advan- 
tages.* (Sartadulikhesbu d>shtasadhanaih ^pratikarasaoi- 
bhavat. Yatrapi sambha vastatrapj prat igrabapapddy u- 
tthadukhavashyakatwmdha. Sarnbhave’pi drslitopdyan^n- 
tariyakadiduhkhasanlparlftlvas'hyambha^iat : — Vijnd,nabhi- 
kshu.) ^ ^ 

It is to be seen fliat this is also the refrain of the 

0 • 

Shankarites’ • criticisni of t)ie Cbarvaka Hedonism. 
In the Mahabharat it, fs also*poiifted out tliat desire is 
insatiable because it grows by indulgein‘n and hence there 
is no end to*desirlug and th^ con^eque'nt strife, pain and dis- 
appointment in the pursuit of pleasifre (nf. Schopenhauer). 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the Naiydyikgs. 

Thus IJdyotkara in the Nyaya- Vdrtika iu^ defining the 
highest ideal of lile as Duhkhena Atyarf^Tka Viyogah, i.e., 
complete and absolu'te frecalom from sulferiiig, points out 
that th(W 0 arc altogether three views as to the relation 
hetw^een pleasure‘()r happiness and pain or suffering : — 

(1) It might he supposed that whatever is, is of the 
nature of pain : pleasiAc' or happiness as a positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svarupatah duhkham : 
sukham svarupatah nasti). This is the Buddhist view — 
a form of ontological pessimism which follows as a 
corollary from their doctrine of Universal Impermanence. 
Udyotkara rejects this view because experience contra- 
dicts it (pratyakshavirodhdt). 

(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (Duhkhavikalpa), that 
ha'^piness as an ofiginal* positive experience does not 
exist (svarupatah sukfiam nasti). Udyo^ara rejects this 
view (1) on the psychological ground that it is incompa- 
tible with the twofold reaction of.tlie will (pravrtti), viz,^ 
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as pursuit of the g(')od and as -avoidance of tliQ evil, which 
supposes the existencf^ of both pleasUiO and pain as 
original and j)ositfVe ('.xpeviences : ^and (2) on the nigral 
ground that the purpose^ of righteousness (dharr7ia) would 
be frustrated ‘if happiness did not exist as a positive 
experience (happiness being the moral fruition or reward 
of righteousness). • ‘ • 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original postitive experience 'ju^,t as pain (svarupatah 
sukham asti) for it^is so experienced by avovy individual 
(pratiteh), but there is no*'pure j>li^asurc or happiness, i.e,^ 
pleasui-Vi unmixed with pdiii. Udyotkara accepts this 
view. According to him'pleamre exist; just as pain, 
but they are Samanop ihibhya, mixed up or involved in one 
and the same expcnaence. Hence there is Abinabhdva, 
inscparableness, of pleasure and pain, and this relativity 
of pleasure-pain consists in thtur — 

{a) Samana-^o'mittata, being produced by the same 
cause so that the causes that produce ph'asure also produce 
pain (yanieva sukhasadhanani tanieva duhkhasadhandni). 

(b) Samana-adh'iratd, having the same adhdra, sub- 
strate or locus so that the cojiscious states which is regard- 
ed as the locus or Ashraya of pleasure is also the 
locus, Adhara or Ashraya of pain (yatra sukham tatra 
duhkham). 

(c) Samanopalabhyata, being experienced by one and 
the [sam(j instrument of experience so that the experience!* 
(here the manas, mind specilically) of pleasure must 
also be an experience!* of paii! (yena sukham upalabhyate 
tena duhkhamapi). 

Hence Udyotkara concludes, Vivekahana or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Charvdka recommends) by 
sifting it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impossible. 
Therefore if paints to be shunned, the wise man must be 
prepared to give up happiness along with it. Not that 
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there is 'no, happiness psychological reality, only it 
dQes not^ e«Kistr uninixe/1 with pain and should be treated 
as pjin for p»arposes of^^etljical disci pi in(^3. Ihis is ethical 
pessitTijisnras cUstinguished troni the Ontological pessimism 
of the Buddhjsts. ' Pain and evil are not constitutive 
principles of experit^nce as tlui Buddhists- think. On 
tile contrary, the. psycboldgical reality of plefasure is 
a mattei’ of immediate experience; only it should be 
treated as pain by the wise'man because of its inseparable- 
ness from th^ taster. 

The Standard as ACiHa^Santosh^w^SelfSatisfacMonyand 
as Atma-Lahha, Self- AttahAnent or Self’Realisfttion 

In thfs se(?tion we • shalFl cowsider Transcendental 
Satisfaction as tlie moral standard .as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the (yhar.vaka view, i,e,, we 
shall consider the standard reirarded as the Shreyah or 
Good as distinguished ITom the Preyah, the merely Attrac- 
tive, Tempting or Pleasant. It is t^^^e ^seen that the 
conception of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary supple- 
ment to the negative criticism of the Charvaka Fledonisin 
without which the latter would continue to hold its sway 
over the mind in spituof the pain and evil which it may 
bring with it. «, 

This conception of '|'ranscendental Bliss occurs not 
only in the Upanishads, but is also to be found in Manu 
and Sharikara. Thus in thc^ Upanishads a distinction is 
made between Shreyah or what is intrinsically excellent 
and good for the individual, and Preyah or what is merely 
pleasant. Shreya, the Good, Consists in Atma-Santosh, Self- 
contentment and Satisfaction, while'Preya, the Pleasant, is 
connected with' Vishaya-sukha or empirical ^ pleasure. 
Every other pleasure is a/eflection of Atma-priti or Bliss 
that characterises tile sedf, and hence Atrna-priti is tlie 
highest good and the standard of all j^od and evil. In 
fact whatever is done is done with a view to Atma-priti 
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Qr Self-satisfaction that Attna-priti is the highest good 
and the standard of all good ,and evil. It 'is this Atma- 
kdma or Love of tlfe Self, says the ^^/rihadaranyaka Upirii- 
sad, that reflects itseff into all other forms’ of *Kamana, 
Attraction or Besire. .Thus the husband ^ is dear to the 
wife not because of the.vJ^ifQ’s love for the husband but 
for the love with which the;<Vife loves ‘her own true self. 
Similarly riches are desired not because riches are them- 
selves objects of love hut because of the love with which 
the individual loves ♦ his own self (Na vd^^are patyuh 
kamaya patih priyo ^^haV'ati, dhn.anastu kdmaya patih 
priyo bllavati. Na va are vittasya kamaya vittam priyam 
^Imvati, atmanastu kamaya Vittain priyam i)hava*ti.) 

. livery particular desire is thus a reflection or mode 
of tlie desire for the realisation of one’s true self which 
is the highest good, and this Good, Shreyah, if^ to be 
distinguished from Empirical Pleasure, Preyab, which 
arises from externt^’ objects. Thus in the Kathopanishad 
we have : The good, Shreyah, is orre thing, and the 
pleasant, Preyah^^is another. They attract the Purusha or 
individual in ditfeinait ways by drawing them to diiforent 
objects or ends. He who chooses- Shreyah attairLS his 
higlu'st good, and he wdio chooses iPreyah is deprived 
thereby of his ultimate good oreOnd. (Anyachchhreyo’ 
nyadiitaiva preyaste ubhe nandrathd purusham- sinitah. 
Tayoh shreya adadauasya sadbu bhavati, hiyate ’rthdd ya 
u preyo brnite.) 

Shankara commenting on the above points out : — 

Good, Shreyah, means sumfnum bonum, Nishreyasam, 
Highest Good, and is to be distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. These tvro, viz., the good and the pleasant, 
being directed to diflerent ends or objects, bind indivi- 
duals in ditferent ways with reference to their station in 
life. Of these, tRe good is constituted by truth, Vidya 
or knowledge of reality while the pleasant is a mode of 
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illusion, ervT:)r or Avidyti*. Every individual is actuated 
to. jerforrn^his ^duties undj^r'the influence of either of the 
twoi forces Mf Yidyd oiVknowleds^e-and Avidyd or illusion. 
The individii^rl that desirtis immortality ^ is actuated by 
the idea of the good to^ esche.w the* path of pleasures, 
because without eschewing the pleasant there is no attain- 
ing the ^ood. Byvseekir^ tlie good the individual realises 
the g^fection and nobility of his soul. But the short- 
sighted fool that chooseS the path of pleasures is deprived 
thereby of his ultimatg good. 

(Anyat prthak eva .sh'*ey.ah nislft^eyasam, tatlid anyat 
utaiva preyah priyatararn jipi. Te preyah slireyasi 
ubhd ndn^rtho •bhinnapr.ayojane sitl purusham adhikrtam* 
varndshramadivishishtam sinitah •vadhnitah. TAhhyam 
vidydvidydbhyam atrnakartavyatayd • prayujyato sarvah 
purushfirh. Shrevah preyasor hi abhyudayAmrtatvdrthi 
purushah pravartate. . Anyataraparitjdgen?j ekena puru- 
shena sahdnusthatum asakyatvdt ^ ^lireyah kurvatah 
sAdhu shobhanam 'shivam bhavati. Yastu aduradarshi 
vimurhah hiyate viyujyate arthat purushartn^t pdra- 
mdrthikdt. Ko’.^au ? Ya u preyah vrnitp upadatte.) 

It is to be seen thart the oiiginal passage speaks merely 
of a moral struggle a^ arising from two different possible 
ends which man may propose to himself — Shreyah, the 
Good, and •Preyah, Ernpirical pleasure. Shankara how’^ever 
reduces this struggle to the metaphysical conflict between 
the Principle of Knowledge (Vidyd) and the Principle of 
Illusion (Avidyd^. The choice of right as against pleasure 
brings in good while the opposite makes man lose his real 
good. 

In Sloka 2 the psychological proce^^s underlying the 
choice of the goocl or the pleasurable is described. It is 
pointed out that |he good* and tire ple^urable come lo 
man in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual 
separates the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses 
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the good in preference ^to the pLasurable. But the dull 
in intelligence chooses the ple^ksurable for the sake of 
material gain sueli as the attainn ent of the unattc^ned 
(yoga) and the preservatioii of the attained ‘(ksl^ema). 
(Shreyashcha preyashelia manushyam etah tau samparitya 
vivinokti dhinali. Shreyohi dhira abhipreyaso vrnite ; 
Preyo mando yog^kslieina I .vrnit e. y Shreya, the Good, is 
therefore mixed up in experi(*nce with Preyah, the 
Pleasant ; in other words, in the same situation there are 
possibilities of Shreya as W(dl as Preya *The wise man 
therefore consid(‘rs bcrth st’des eaVefully, weighs or esti- 
mates ihe relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus se]>arates the one 'from the other. 
AVlien the two dilfenmt courses draw him dilTerent Avays, 
the wise man chooses the virtuous course in preference 
to the pleasurable one. Tlie foolisli choose, on the 
contrary, vho lattcn* for prudential reasons. 

Commenting Or tli(‘ above Shankara points out: — ■ 
Though Shreya as well as Pn^ya are under the control 
of the moral individual, yet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. But tlie wise 
man knows how to Heparat<^ tho one from the other 
even as the swaii knows how to drirk away the milk by 
separatiTig it from the water, [n short, tlxe wise man 
discriminates the good from the pleasant and after com- 
paring their relative worth chooses the former. ^ But the 
dull in intelligence, being ineapabh^ of discrimination, is 
led away by prudentiil (considerations and chooses the 
pleasurable course as eonsisting of physical comfort and 
material prosperity such as possession of cattle, joy of 
family life, (dc. ^ * 

Yadi ublu^ api kartuh svayatte purushena, kimartham 
preya eva adatti' vahi^lycna Ipka K Satyam svayatte, 
tathdpi sadhanataii phalatashcha mandahiiddhiuam durvi- 
vekarupc' sati vyamishriljhuh^ iva manushyam etah 
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pntpnutah shre^^asclia preyaslKiha* Ato hamsa ivainbhasah 
pay?Vi, ia‘u shrevali[)reya’Apadart]iau s;)jnparitYa samyak' 
parij 4 *ainya* . .‘saniVak manasa •alocjjya p^urula^havarn 
vivinakti priiliak karoti dliirah dhiniaii. \^4vicliya shrevo 
hi shreya eva ahluvrnitc preyaso ’bhyarhitatvat. Yastii 
niando ’Ipavuddhih sa sad;wad.\dva‘kasamarl1iat. yoj^akshe- 
inanimittain sliariradyiipachayarakshaftanimittamityetal, 
proyah pashaputnidilakslmijarn vriiitr (Sliankara-bhashya 

on sloka 2). *• 

* • . • 

Hence there are*t.\vo kinds c-f satisfaction: fl) 

Transcendental Satisfaction ^wisin^ from Atina-laWia or 
Self-attainfnent«\vhich Ainia-Vintosh or Self-contentment 
and (2) Empirical rieasuro arisint^ Jrom the possession of 
external objects. 

In the Sarva-vcdanta-siddhanta-vsamgraha ” tlie rela- 
tion between empirical pleasure and one’s true self whose 
essence is self-contcntmenl, is explaiimi in^detail. It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure isWesired only as it is 
believed to be a means to the realisation of one’s true 
self. In fact, it .is the self which is the dearest of all 
objects to sentient J)ein 5 ^s. Tlie self is one’s OAvn 
(paramantarah) as distinguished from other objects 
which are external; i(s jL^ssence is Ananda, Transcen- 
dental Blis^i, and it is Wie most beloved of all objects of 
love. 

Atmatah paramapremaspadah sarvasharirinam 

Yasya sheshataya sarvamwpadeyatvamrchchati. 

(Sloka G27, “*Sarvaveddntasi(ldhanta-sangraha.”) 

• 

Anyasmat api sarvasmadatmayam paramantarah. 

* ^ • (Sloka 628.) 

Tasmddatmd, kdevalanandarupo * j 

Yah sarvasmadvastunah preshtha uktah. 

• (Sloka 632.) 
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In the IJpadeshasahasri ’’ (ascribed t<) Sliankara) it is 
similarly pointed out that the l^tdf is tlic end 'of alirour 
activities, that there is no hii»her or better ;^ttainment 
tlian Self-attainment or Self-realisation, that all scriptural 
])reseriptions and duties have this Self in view as the 
ultimate end. 

Atmalabhat pare inlnyo lahliah kashchnna vidyate. 

Vadartha vedavaddslieha snnirtasliciiapi tu yah 

kriyah. 

' ... ('‘ Upadesliasahasri.’^) 

Hut this is ti'ue noi merely of scriptiuMl actions and 
duties, it also holds i^ood in tlu' case of (unpirical actions 
from material motives. Evum tlies(‘ latter have self- 
attaiiimout (Atmalahha) as their ultimat(i end. Hut such 
actions wlietlnu’ ))rom])tc(l by motiv(\s of (‘m[)irieal pleasure 
or by th(' scmVi ' of duty or Dharina, do not lead to 
unqualihed liappim^ss; tin*, resulting' happiiuiss is impure, 
i.r., mix(al with its opposit(^ r/c., nn}ia[)pi]H\ss (\ i])ar\ayah) ; 
also siudi happiii(‘^s is Anilya, nonoUornal, perishable. 
But lli(» satisfaelion aiasin^' Iiojn S(df-at(ainmont 
(Atmalahha) is etcaaiai. Ai;alii ihn satisfaction of self- 
attainment is aulonomous, Svai amlabdha, while all other 
satisfactions are. Anyaptdxsliali, dependent, ad-ventitious, 
lieteronomous. 

Atmartho’])i hi yo lahhah sukhayeshio viparyayah 

Upadeshasaliasri.”) 

Svayanilahdhasvahhavatvatlahhastasya na chanyatah 

Anydjx'kshastu yo lahhah so hiyadrshtisamndhliavah. 

(“ Upadeshasahasri.”) 

Hence the satisfaction in Self-realisation is (1) Pure, 
(2) Eternal, and (8) S\ ayain-labdha, /.c., Autonomous, 
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Self-Gvidencfti" and Sfelf-flependant, while other satisfac- 
tio»s, whether of pleasure^-seftking or of performances for 
the^ake of hserit, arc (1) Impure, (2^ Transitory and (3) 
Anyapckslia, Dependent aixl Adventitious^ and also (t) 
result from Aftyadrshti,. Attention to Things that are 
Non -spiritual. * ‘ • • • * 

This, it will be' seen, ts a irew type of Edaemonism, a 
kind of Transcendental Iklaomonisni which radically 

dillers from the Artstotelian Edaemonism of tlie co-ordi- 

• • 

nation of em^)iriftal pleasures. Similarly the conception 
of Self-attainment op Atyni-lablnf is an original and 
unique form of the conceptioij of Self-realisation which is 
to be distinguished alike from the Hegelian and Kantian 
conc6q)tions of it in European Ethfes. 

I'hus Atma-santosh, TranscendcnlM-l Satisfaction, is 
neither* empirical pleasure nor the organisation of 
pleasures hut represents the essential confront and bliss 
that accompanies tlu^ eternally ac(^)^iplished reality of 
the Self. Similarly Atma-labha is neither the positing 
of the Self as empty Law of Keason (without presentation 
in exptn’ience), nor the realisation of it by the co-ordination 
of contlicting iinpulsSs, but the rediscovery of an inter- 
nally fulfilled Self ‘which was missed only under the 
influence of an Original Illusion (Mitya). 

There*is thus an essential difi’erence between Shan- 
kara’s Transcendentalism .*tnd Kant’s. Kant conceives 
the noumenal self as realising its rational freedom in 
Moral Consciousness as the jCategorical Impenitive of tlui 
Moral Law. Jlecaqse the self cannot realise itself in the 
blind matter of sense which will never express its unity 
completely and fully, it presents itself*as self-determining 
reason in the Cate*goricai Imperative of Moral Conscious- 
ness, independently of and despite the opposition of our 
sensuous nature. Hence the autonomous self realises 
itself as a supersensuous reality as the Moral Law or 
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Ought of Moral Consciousness anil <iot as a fact sensuous- 
ly presented in experience. At the same time ^ this Law 
or Imperative is not an arbitrary fiat or pommand but is 
the Law of Ileason and thus implies rational necessity 
and not the freedoni of indetcrminatioil. If now we 
compare Shankara’s Transcendentalism with Kant’s we 
find that in Shank ira the i.egatjve attitude to empirical 
life is scarcely as pronounced , as in Kant. In fact we 
shall see that some of the commentatots lup’o even tried 
to relieve the antagonism betwet^n tho transcendental 
and the empirical by the conce*ption of Pratibimba, 
redection or copy, as we have in Plato. We thus see tliat 
in Shankara the transcendental is not merely the negation 
of the empirical but aJf^o in a sense its consummation and 
completion so that empirical values are the rcllections, 
the irnperfect^and limited expressions, of tho fulness of 
the transcendental self. Hence tho transcendental self 
is an accomplished reality from eternity and dot's not 
require to realise itself as Iriw in a specific act of the 
Self-legislating Ileason. It is also autonomous in being 
essentially and independently real, in being non- 

dependent on anvtliing other than itself. It follows from 
this that it is of tlu^ nature of a'n eternally fullilled 
experience whose t\ss('nce is this consciousness of complete 
realisation or fuKilnuMit as ex|)ressc(t in the feelbiij^ of con- 
tentment or self-satisfaction, ‘uui which is therefore to be 
distinguished from the self-realising ought or law of 
moral consciousness which is the reality of the Rational 
S(df according to Kant. Ami just because it is not eter- 
nally fullilled absolute expiu’ienee embodying the quintes- 
sc'iico of, all realily it is the ultimate ground of all 
empirical reality, tln^ source or fount lih from which all 
otjier objects derive their reality. 

This positive relation of the transcendental self to 
empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, 
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in the doctrine of PraWhinr^ba, re|iection or copy, by Shan- 
kara's corprAentators. Thus in the “ Vedantaparibhasha 
Avc Ifave a vfery interestlnij^ exposition of the doctrine as 
arising fro*m* the question of the true nature of Sukha 
or happiness. • Sukha, happiness, says tfie Vednnta- 
paribhasha ”, is o? two kinds ; ^1) Safishayasukha, 
relative or limited'sukha^ i.6*.‘.sukha or, happiness which 
is capable of being exceeded, and (2) Niratishayasukha, 
Unexcelled l^liss ®r uillimited happiness. The latter is 
the essence of B^p.hma or the Absolute^. The former, i.c., 
empirical pleasure, is a, limited or partial manifestation of 

the latter, i./?., a limitation of Transcendental J5liss or 

§ • 

Happiness. This Hmita<1.on fs due to the defects and 
inequalities of the psychic modes thn^ough which the latter 
has to reveal itself in enipirical life— Refects and differ- 
ences w^iich are themselves determined by the dissimilari- 
ties in the objects with which the Antahkarana or mind is 
connected on different occasions. (Sujc>fifn cha dvividham, 
satishayam niratish'ayam cha. Tatra satishayam sukharn 
vishayanushangajanitantahkaranavrttitaratamyakrtanand- 
leshavirbhdvavii/lieshah. Niratishayam sukharn cha 
Brahmaiva.) • 

The ‘SSikhamani” commenting on the abov(' 
observes : — • 

Justtis a particular psycliosis, owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Satt^a or medium of illumination 
partially reflects the intelligence which constitutes 
Ohaitanya and thereby itself appears as a form of knowing, 
so also such a psychosis, by appropriating or reflecting in 
its essence of Sattva a ray of the* transcendental Bliss 
that constitutes Brahma, itself appears as a partial or 
limited manifestation o^ happiness. It may be proved 
by agreement and Siffei;ence tlyit these psychic mofjes 
characterised by happiness are connected with specific 
objects of enjoyment (Yatha j^vachit antahkaranavrttih 
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Rattvaguvajanyatavti phaitany?i2^itajnanarfishapratibim- 
bagnlhityeiia jnanam, tatvia •tad^’shi vrUili tadignt- 
anaiulaleshapmtibinibagraliakatvjU sukbam iti v}%ipa- 
dishyatr ; Tasbyain sukhalakshanAyam \idtau aiivaya- 
vyatiuekabliyafii srakchandanabanitadivishviyasambandha- 
betuh, Atabv.a tattaratainyat sukliataratainyam). lienee 
difVerenees either in the degree' or in the nature of all 
empirical happiness must ))e ascribed to difTcrences in 
their objective causes or conditions. 

An objection however may be^ raise!. ‘If empirical 
pleasure is thus tlu^ psychosis that rellccts into itself the 
transcendental 131 iss that stands near it, why does it not 
reveal the transcendental lelicity in its flilness in every 
case? But this does iiAt happen as a matter of fact, for all 
pleasures would t^lieti be identical in nature and degree. 
The “ Sikhamani ” disposes of this objection by pointing 
out tliat tiiough this undivnled Bliss always stands near 
the mind or An htusVarana, yet it cannot be retlccted by the 
latter in its fulness and purity on account of the inlluence 
of Mula-Avidya, an Original Illusion [Nanii yadi 
Anandapratibimbagrahat vat anlahkaranavrttireva suk- 
him, tada sannihita-paripurnana'iidasya a])i grahana- 
sambhavena sarvamapi sukham ekariipam (ekarasam 
nyunadhikyarahitam ili yavat — Araniphrabha”) syat, iti 
diet na. Paripuruajnanavat akli indanandas’ya mula- 
vidyavrttatvena iddiiim tadblMiiayogat). 

As wti have already pointed out this alVords an 
interesting parallel to the transcendejitalism of the 
Platonic metaphysics. Plato also recognised an essen ial 
conflict between the pleasurable and the ^ood, but instead 
of sharpening this conllict into positive opposition he 
sought to overcome the dualism ,xby his* theory of copies 
and his distinction of a sensuous and a supersensuous 
world. Thus the Sensuous world is an imperfect copy of 
an ideal supersensuous world, and the transitory pleasures 
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of this life fire the refletifions ii\ matter of the ^deal and 
Perfect Snt/sfaction that* (jons’titiites the good whieh is the 
go vrfrning^ principle of th(^ superseitsuous world. It is on 
aeeoufit of un?on with rnaUiM* that tlieri^ arise tlie cordliet 
and ineompatilfility of pljeasures atuj th(' eohsc'qinmt strife 
aijd wickedness of this wprkl.* But* in the’ ideal wotdd 
there is perfect Karmoify, every Idea ^in the Ideal Avorld 
Ixdne' completely in agre<,jnp‘nt with the Idea of tlie (iood 
and all plea^xjires* being thus, moments in the ahsoluti^ 
satisfaction tliat ^constVi^tes the Good. 

Hence with IMaW) a^^ with Shaiikara empirical 
])leasnre is a partial and ipi perfect manifeslation of^ 
transcendental satisfaction, l)iit while w'ilh Plato there is 
a harmonious co-ordina( ion of ^|)d(dl'u* i)li^asures in the 
su])ersensuous SfoninfU)! lUnnnn^ (O' the’iJoed whicJi is thus 
a satisftiction constituted by a, syntlu'sis . of individual 
pleasures, a synthesis which is lackiiu>: li\^the s(msnons 
world of (^vperience, \Aith IShank^-<a IVansceiuhmtal 
Happiness is not a republic of ph\asures with the element 
of contlict ?;nd discord nvsolved into harmony hut is the in- 
finite e^ssence of’ the s(df repres(uUing its uiuiualified and 
undivided reality in' its completeness and {lead'cction. 
Hence the Infinite iSatisfact ion of ddanscendental Bliss 
is a homogeneous undNTerentiatcal infinite essemee and 
not an ^organisation of partial pleasure's— an infinite 
essence which is itself oirfy imperfectly and partially 
manifested in empirical pleasures through the veil of 
A.vidya or ^(‘science. It is to h(‘ observed that Shankara 
ascribes the limitation of this transcendental happiness to 
Mula Avidya, /.c., an Original Principle of Illusion, a Power 
of Irrationality Avhich Ipnits the true.essence of the Self 
and there' by cause's the j^ppearance of the empirical \vorld 
of (ivil and imperfection, Avhile Pkto ascribes alt limitation 
to h]flo or matter which is an inert ami inactive principle 
of division in which the ideas j;efiect themselves. 
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The Theoi'ji of Measure as (he Moral Sb'udard.t * 

' . t 

Tn the precedir." section we have ^considered the 
standarrl as Airaa-lablia or Self-llealisatio^A and as Atma- 
santosh or Self-satisraelion and we. liave also considered 
the refutat ion of tlie Charvaka Jledonisni from the stand- 
point of these theories. W(^ have seen that Transcen- 
dental Satisfaction as heino^ pure and autonomous is 
conceived as incapahlt? of l)eing attained*-* by empirical 
pleasures, and hence the .vise man's life is one of rigid 
self-restraint and freedom' irom dc^sires. 1'hc defect of 
this view consists in its fai-.ure to ai)preciate tin* element 
of truth contained in the liedonistic standpoint. Because 
undue self-indulgence will entail suffering and misery, 
therefore all empirical pleasure-seeking is to be con- 
demned. The objection to this ascetic morality is sought 
to be removed .hn^leed by the offer of a purer non- 
empirical satisfaction in return, but the fact remains 
that in this view even innocent pleasures can have no 
place in the moral life, not to speak of the happiness 
arising from the higher sentiments and emotions such 
as patriotism, ben<3Volence, humanism, etc. In the 
“ Atmanushasana ” by Gunabln^dra, an attempt is made 
to remove this defect in the ascetic v^ievv without however 
encouraging indiscriminate,^ pleasure-seeking as the 
Hedonists do. Thus it is argued that sin (papa) does not 
result from the experience of pleasure itself, but from 
that particular kind of pleasure which destroys the 
righteousness of the individual (dharmaghdtaka). This 
righteousness is the moral cause or condition of happiness. 
Hence pleasures that destroy Dharma, which Dharma is 
the cause of pure Sukha or happiness, are to be con- 
demned as evil ; and such pleasures aiways go beyond 
measure (matradyatikrama). 
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Na sukhdnubhavAt* pdpam,. pdpain tadheiughdtakd- 
rambhdt * * . 

••Na ajf^navij mishtannat nanutatmdtmdyatikramdt 
** ^ Atmanush^sana ”). 

Thus indigestion is not caused by the hiere eating of 
svv(3etmeats, but by tbeir* ‘being • taken * in excessive 
quantity. SimilaVly pltfasures as such are not evil, but 
pleasures indulged witli^out moderation such as will upset 
the equilibrium cJf the moral life and destroy its true 
happiness •are/ certainly evil. Tlence immoderate 
pleasures are evil because^ (1*) tlfey destroy the soul’s 
righteousness and (2) by destroying righteousness destroy 
the soul^s true happiness. Ilence all pleasures that are 
inconsistent with the soul’s mor^ll equanimity and true 
happiness are evil, and such pleasures always go 
beyond measure {cf, Aristotle). It follows therefore that 
neither the natural appetites nor the higher impulses and 
emotions are to be suppressed, )njl>tifat they are all to 
be co-ordinated, systematised and regulated in the perfect 
moral life. 

The Si(cnd( 0 'd as Turity of ihe 3Iotive {Vislmddhyanga- 

Abhishandhi) as\distinguisJied from the worth or exceU 

lence of the consequence. 

Tlii» is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jauia-Karikas and elaborated by 
Vidyananda in liis commentary thereon called the 
“ Ashtasahasri.” It is pointed out that righteousness 
cannot consist merely in the happi;iess of others and un- 
happiness of tJic self just as unrighteousness cannot 
consist in the unhappiness of others &nd happiness of the 
self. * . • 

Thus if rigWeousnesk were e'quivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 


41 
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should we, suppose that Achetaria,^the non-sentient object, 
ai)d Akashaya, the taintless saint, <are also in bondage, 
have moral bonds or obligations, as arising from tbeir 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because dn' them 'there 
is also the Nimitta, cause or ground, of diappiness and 
unhappiness to. others. 

Again if right/^ousness .'consist in *self-mortiflcation, 
and unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the dis- 
passionate saint (vitaraga) as' practinng self-restraint 
will have the bond of righteousness ^punyabandha} and 
the seer or sage (vidvdn) 'as enjoying self-contentment 
(dtmasahtosh) v/ill have tne bond of unrighteousness 
(pdpabandha). . . • ^ 

Hence happiness r.nd unhappiiu'ss, whether of self 
qr of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness. 'It is only when such happiness 
or unhappiness arise from tlie purity and impurity of the 
motives promptirig-^ the actions which cause tliem, that 
there is righteousness W unrighteousness. Otherwise the 
Arhat or Sage himself would be frustrated of his purpose, 
i.e,, would not be free (mukta) as he would then be 
involved in the moral order by coming under the law of 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

The “ Ashtasahasri ” commonMng on the above points 
out ^ 

At two ends of the scale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may he benefit or injury 
to others. Thus some are below merit and demerit, e.^., 
non-sentient objects (achetaiiah), and some are above 
merit and demerit, z;/.c'.,'the dispassionate saints (vitaraga). 
Only sentient beings that are not free from desires are 
subject, through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

It is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. 
They must also be intentional in order that there may 
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be merit or.'dBinerit. • q^se of (he dispassionate 

saisit thpu^h *tliero itm^ l^e causes of happiness or un- 
ha^piness, Jf^it tJie intcution to cause tTiem being absent 
on a(?coiint of^Tattva- jnana«or knowledge of reality, there 
are no merit fftid demerit. 

Abhisandhi, int(*ntion^ is *tlius a necessarj^ condition of 
righteousness and* unrighteo*«sness, wfl not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

What, th^n, ft the nature of tliis Abhisandhi, l,e., 
this intention# or subicjctive attitude, as distin- 
guished from objectiv?3 ^conseqifences of happiness 
and unhajipiness ? It is pure (vishuddliyanga) in the 
case of PunJ^a, merit* or *rigbfeousness, and impure 
(samkleshanga) in the case of •Papa, demerit or un- 
righteousness. 

Samklesha, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) Artta, of an alllicting, distressiyg character, or 

(2) llaudra, aggressive, violent.|#^ 

( 1 ) As Artta, Samklesha or subjective impurity mani- 
fests itself •in 

{a) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant ; 

(fj) The effort toVttain the pleasant (manojna) when 
separated from it ; ^ * 

(o) A^)sorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
(vedana) ; * 

(d) Nidana, the desire for the acquisition of power which 
is not yet acquired (aprdpt^ishvaryyapraptisamkalpa) ; 

( 2 ) As Kaudra, or aggressive,^ Samklesha takes the 

forms of , 

(a) Himsd, cruelty. • 

(b) Anrta, mendacity. 

{c) Steya, u^ilawful tipproprihtion. 

{d) Vishayasamrakshana, aggressiveness in the main- 
tenence of one’s property. • 
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Vishuddhi, purVty (of the mmd»),<is also iwofold being — 

(1) Either of the nature of* contemplation based onithe 
consciousness of duty (dharmadliyanasvabhaVah). 

(2) Or of the nathre of contemplation of the ideal of 
purity or perfection (shuklatlhyanasvabha^ah). 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences, but^ by the nature of the 
subjective intention of the agent. This therefore is an 
attempt to go beyond merely consequential morality to 
the intuitional principles of right and wrong" with a view 
not merely to their emamehition but also their clabsifica- 
tion, and the basis of the two-fold classification is not 
anything external but is a slate 61 internar determination 
of the self or Atman or that which the Atman becomes. 
The ultimate goal however is the realisation of the true 
nature of the self (atmani svarupeavasthdnnm), a 
consummation which is to be attained by purification 
through the succ^sive phases of the contcunplatibn of duty 
and perfection. Hentje this is to be distinguished from the 
European goal of life which is one of ceaseless movement 
or progress as distinguished from rest in the self. 

IV. The Standard as Mokax. Law (Vidhi, 
Impekattve or Command). 

The moral Standard is also conceived by the Hindus 
as a Law or Command which again is regarded either 
as a Personal Prescription of a superior to an inferior 
being (Paurusheya) or again as Impersonal LaAv (Apauru- 
sheya) without a law-giver. 

A . — The Standard as Fe^sonal Moral Law, 

i.e., as the pre,scription of a superior to an inferior 
spirit. This is hoM^ the Standard is conceived by the 
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Charviikas-, the’ Jaiticis* the Hiiddhas’’ the Riwndnujists 
amhihe IS^alyayikas. Thus-^ 

fa) Accdudiijg to the Chdrvakas. the standard is the 
law itnposed Hry the kin"^ who is* the highest earthlv 
authority. Thfe king’s injunctions constitute duties just 
as the king’s proliibRions, constitute Wie op^io'site. 

Thus according to tJic G+uirvaka» the will of the 
Sovereign determines yight and wrong, but this is 
analysed furtlier 4nto "the pleasures and pains ot* the 
individual. •A.s ^leasyre is the only real good and pain 
is the tinly real evil, will *of the sovereign is the 

Moral Law, for the sovereign is the highest earthly 
authority and* the dispenser of* all happiness and 
suffering. (Sukhainova purushdrtha, duhkhannwa 
narakam. Lokasiddha raja parameshv^rah.) 

{b) •According to the Jainas and Bud^dhas however, 
it is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions 
and prohiKitions of Arhatas and Bud^a? that constitute 
right and wrong. * The earthly sovereign is an imperfect 
being like ourselves and his authority is based on brute 
force. ObedienCe to such authority is prudential and not 
moral, being based t)n the hope of reward and fear of 
punishment. But tkc authority of the Moral Law is 
spiritual and not physical, and can bo vested only in the 
Seer, i^.jthe Spiritual Expert that has attained perfection 
by self-culture. The earthiy king is as much subject to 
the prescriptions of these moral experts, Arhatas or 
Buddhas as other imperfect^beings. 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. 
It is thus to be distinguished from the prudential 
morality of the Clfarvak;^ which is based on tire hope of 
reward and fear of punishment. At the same time «o 
eternally perfecr being is recognised in theism. The 
authority of Hie Moral La\^ arisei indeed from the 
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spiritual* perfection of ^tbe * Arkaias and Buddhas who 
possess the proper insight into things and* th^^s^ are *ible 
to prescribe the right modes of conduct, ^];uhlhis spiritual 
perfection is itself an acquisition in time and not an 
eternally accomplished fact as theists* assume. The 
objection thAt*on tliis assumption the; Arhatas would be 
themselves witho^it spiritual preceptors to guide them is 
met by the conception of a chaiii of Arhatas and Buddhas 
which is without beginning *in* tim^ — a phain in which 
the preceding At’hatas act as^ proveptt)rs to their 
successors. . * 

(c)*The Nyaya-Vaishesfiikas, the Ramanujists and 
other theists however ‘contend that the Moral Standard is 
the law of righteousness as prescribed by God who is the 
Creator and Mor^jL Governor of the world. Thus in the 
“ Nyayaparishuddhi ” of Venkatesha we have : — «- 

Right and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitio?!? ^f scripture. Like the cofnmands of 
the earthly king, these scriptural injunctions and prohi- 
bitions are prescribed by God Avith a view to the gover- 
nance of sentient beings and represent his beneficent 
purpose. Hence right and wrong* embody the conscious 
purpose and intelligence of God, they are not arbi- 
trary prescriptions of the Divine* Will but represent God’s 
rational purpose and end in this A(^orld. Right is that 
Avhich the Divine Intelligfiice recognises as good and 
beneficent and wrong is that which it considers pernicious 
and evil. ( Dharmadharmau vihitanishiddhyakriyasadh- 
yataya abhiniatau ajiuivato rajna iva sarva prashasituh 
ishvarasya anugrahanigrahakhyabuddhivishesharupau.) 

Right and wroijg are thus Buddhivestieshas, forms 
of the divine purpose and not objective categories. 
F^irther the divine purppse is not an Arbitrary fiat of the 
divine Avill, but the revelation of the divine intelligence. 
Hence Vidhi as the command of God does not constitute 
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he Moral law but ftifeifely reiseals it— it is mot law- 
mftbing, but law- declaring. ’’ 

According t<i the Nydva-Vaisbeshikas however the 
Divinft Command as embodied in scriptural, prescriptions 
is not merel'y declaratory (jiiii^paka) ’of the moral 
code but also constitutes*, it^ ‘(karaka). The analogy is 
drawn from positive law ^whicdi’ depends on the will of 

the sovereign. Moral cagasation is thus conceived after 

• * 

physical causation dncl the autligrity of duty is regarded 
as a form of phy/ical '>rr)pulsion or fi)rce. 

Thi^s far we have eonsirjered tde following tjieories 
of the Moral Standard re*^arded as Pt^rsoiial floral 
Law, viz., 

{a) Vidhi as the command of the king. 

(5) Vidhi as anushasana, i.e., as d^}claratory of the 
Seer’s ex’periences in the Paramarthic plane.. 

{o) Vidhi as the Command of God co^icoivta], after 
positive law, as constituting and merely declaring 
or revealing what is right or wrong. 

(d) Vidhi as God’s command regarded as revealing 
and constituting "the Moral Law. 

{e) There is yet ailother conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the > view which finds favour with a 
( ertain class of Vedantisti^. According to these Vidhi is 
Prahma or' the Absolute itself and not the mere prescrip- 
tion of a superior or perfect person. For the essence 
of the Vidhi lies in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which 
means that Vidhi has Pramapya, validity or self-evidenc- 
ing authority as Law which makes it binding on the 
individual moral agent. But Vidhi could not validate 
itself without being itsel/ a self-validating experience, 
for the validity of Ihe valid is only this that it posits 
itself in consciousness. Vidhi as Pramdna is thus Chidat- 
maka, i.e., a self-establishing experience whose authority 
on the moral agent is nothing hut its self-accomplished 
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character^ reflecting itself in* consciousness of the 
individual as something to be accornplisiied. Hetice , 
Vidhi is Brahma itselt which is accomplLhed (Siddha) 
from eternity. In the consciousness of the individuaHt 
appears indeed as Sadhya, as a thing to b’h accomplished, 
l)ut in so far a'^ it validates* itsdf it is essentially Prati- 
hhasharaatra, mere position in consciousness. As a 
matter of fact, the essence of Pramanya, validation, is 
nothing bat this position in consciousness and Param 
Brahma, the self-positing Absolute Consciousness, is thus 
the only Pramana, the various cognitive processes being 
regarded as Pramana only by courtesy, their validity 
being ultimately nothing but this self-evidencing Thought 
which is the Absolute in the light of which they appear. 
Insofar therefor) as Vidhi lias Pramanya, validity or 
authority, it is nothing but tbe self-accomplishing Abso- 
lute Experience which presents itself as sonudhing to be 
ae.coniplished. 

This IS a new form of the conception of Vidhi as tlie 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal 
b(‘ing like God and from that of an Impersonal Law 
without a lawgiver. It identilies Vidhi with the Abso- 
lute which is not a personal beiilg but the self-establishing 
suprapersonal consciousness that lights up all experience. 
The authority of the Vidhi nothing Imtthe self-fulfilled 
reality of the Absolute Thought presenting itself in empirical 
consciousness as a thing to be realised in time. The close 
analogy of this view with Shankara’s Transcendentalism 
is obvious enough. But while Shankara conceives the 
Transcendental Life as the negation of the empirical, the 
latter being annulled altogether in tlie consciousness of 
Brahma, it is urged here that the validity which attaches 
to Vidhi in empirical consciousness is nothing but the self- 
alfirmation of the Absolute as self-validating experience. 
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Hence according to this -view ]bhe empirical •nioraP* life 
re^dects the nature of th-e Absolute in a way though it does 
not^'manifest it. in its completeness and purity, while 
according to Shankara the empiricaf life is the negation 
of the transcendental . life in Brahma ‘which is be 
reached only by total cancellation of^ the naoral life in the 
state of Karmasanyasa or freociom from the bond of duty. 
It is remarkable however that inspite of this underestima- 
tion of the empirical life, the Shankarites not only 
recognise the vaAic of ^morality in empirical life hut also 
offer the original and aiovel conception of a gradation of 
moral standards and moral codes in accordance with the 
ascending stages of the spiritual life of the individual. 

(/) Thus according to Shankara, the moral code as 
constituted by the Vedic prescriptionj? is impersonal in 
the sen^e that the Communicator (Vakta\ of the Vedas 
only declares the Law and does not create it by his fiat. 
Tliis Communicator is Ishvara, Bralupa dr the Lord and is 
thus to be distinguished from the Spiritual Expert or 
Aptapurusha of Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is 
eternally omniscient (nitya-sarvajna) and is also Srishti- 
Sthiti-Laya-Kartd, th'e Creator, Maintainor and Destroyer 
of the world, which theistic characters are lacking in the 
Aptas and Arhats of Buddhism and Jainism. But the 
Vakta, the Communicator, of the Vedas, does not create 
but merely promulgates the Vedas as they existed in a 
previous cycle. Some of the Shankarites admit that some 
of the scriptures have a personal source such as Manu, 
Mahdbhdrat, etc., but they are all traced back ultimately 
to the impersonal (apaurusheya) Vedas. But even the 
Vedas themselves are en)pirical, i,e., tme in a Vyavahdrika 
or relative sense and ^untrue in a Pdramdrthika or 
absolute sen^e.^ They .are thus all Mithya, untrue, 
and are to be cancelled, but the " Vedic Mithyd is 
to be used in overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, 
42 
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apd the Vedas themselves are be transcended by 
Brahmdtmaekatvavijnana, the realisation of tli^ ideai^ti- 
Jty of th(^ Self and Brahma. Now in thc^ course of Hhis 
process of Sadhana' or discipline for ‘liberation the 
ethical standard may assume a diffeient character 
according to thp particular stage of the sadhana or train- 
ing of the individual. Ii>. the Mtage of the worship of 
Saguna-Brahma or Qualilied Absolute, the standard is 
Ishvarajna, the Command of the Lard. In the more 
advanced stage of Sudhana-chatushtayd-^ n hen external 
codes and external authority give way to internal sanctions 
Atmasantosli and Atmalai)iia may take the place of 
Ishvarajna. 

Thus according t( Sliankara even though ethical 
codes and disei])linos arc relative and empirical, there is 
an order obtaining in this s{)here of illusion to 'M Inch 
the moral agent must conform through a gradation 
of tlie moral .standards according to the ditferent 
stages. The ultimate goal iiideed is the transcendence 
of th(^ em])irical moral life of the Absolute, hut 
tliis is to he realised by cancellation of ihe illusion of 
the pl'.enomenal life in siicc('ssive stages in which 
tlie lower illusion is to be ainuilh d by the higher 
and subtler ones and the highest to he cancelled at last 
by the intuition of the absolute. This, it will no seen, 
implies at once the transcendental unreality of the 
ethical codes as well as their metaphysical and moral 
n(‘cessity within the sphere of Illusion. It further 
implies a gradation in the sphere of the illusory empirical 
life in which specific codes with tlieir specific moral 
standards have validity according to their proper sphere. 
It thus differs from the Hegelian eoncepiion of a progres- 
sive^ unfolding of the spiritual life in which the higher 
stage does not simply annul the lower but re-affirms 
the latter in a new synthesis by al}sorbing the element of 
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truth contained' in tlfo^ }owcr ww. It further differs 
frow\ the. Hegelian view fn that wliile recognising a, 
‘certain order*in tjie empirical life -which must be con-^ 
formed- to* in «ubduing it,> it malces it^the absolute 
negation of the •transcendental which is therefore to be 
reached not by the Iransijguralidn of tin? Empirical but 
by Its total cancellation iifthe i^adtion ef Ib’ahman. 


B.- 


-The* Standard as 

• / 


I)np(*rsonai 3 [oral Law. 


Th(f. moral standard *is glso coniTeived as Tmpe/sonal 
Prescription in some systems of^ Hindu Pliilosopliy. Thus 
Mio Purvamiinamsakas inuo'pret A^idhi as Impersonal. 
Law, Avliich does not derive its autlfority or foi’ce from 
the Avill of a Personal Pring, but is autkoritative in and 
by itself independently of any personal origin. In fact 
according to the Alimamsakas the reicn’ence tp a Personal 
source is absolutely unnecessary : YVlhi need not be 
presented as the command of God in order to be 
aut boritative ^and may simply be a verity of the super- 
sensuous order, a law without a law-giver. 
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